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ADVEETISEMENT; 


The execution of a plan so frequently falls immea- 
surably short of the author’s ori^iial conception, that 
some wit, of whom I have forgotten the ifeme, has 
likened them to the cry of an Oriental fruit-hawker ; 

" ^n the name of the Prophet — figs ! ” I can bear 
witness how much what is purposed goes beyond 
what is accomplished. I began loftily, and perhaps 
the reader will say, that I have ended with — ^figs. 
At the outset I designed to link, in some measure, 
the history of the Bastile with that of France, and to, 
trace the rise and progress of those parties, factions, 
and sects, which furnished inmates to the prisons of 
state. I soon discovered that the contracted 

limits of a single volume would not admit of ifay 
plan being carried into execution. By much en- 
larging the page, and by making, at no small cost, a 
very considerable addition to the number of pages, 
the ]^blisher has liberally endeavoured to give me 
the means of, rendering the work less imperfect than 
it would otherwise have been; but I hay^, never- 
thelesa, been exceedingly cramped by the wani^crf 
adequate space. 



ir ADVERTISEMENT. 

( 

But, though I have^ot done all that I wished *o 
do, I am by no means dUposed to disparage ijay, 
labours. I havfe consulted every document that was 
accessible, and have conscientiously tried to be strictly 
just, and to‘ combine information with amuseiaenb. 

I indulge a hope that the volume will tend not only 
to keep up an abhorrence of arbitrary power, but also 
to inspire affection for ^governments which hold it to 
be a duty to promote the happiness of the people. 
Whatever may be its defects, it is the only work in . 
the English language that has even the slightest pre> 
tension to be denominated a History of the Bastile. 
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CHAPTER I- 


Ori^nal meaning of the word Bastile. — Various Bastiles. — Description 
of “ The Baatile.” — Officers of the Fortress. — Interior of it. — The 
Garden.— The Court where the prisoners took exercise. — The Towt*r8, 
Dungeons, Apartments, Furniture, Food, of the prisoners. — The 
Libraiy. — The Chapel. — Lettres de Cachet described.— Advocate of 
them — Change in the treatment of prisoners — Narrative of a prisoner. 
— Strict seafehof prisoners — Harshness to them. — ^Artifices employed 
^gaiAst them. — Silence enjoined to the Guards, &c., of the prison — 
Mode of receiving visitors. — Suppression of letters. — Secrecy and 
mystery. — Medical attendance. — Wflls. — Insanity. — Clandestine 

bunol of fhe dead. * 

• 

f The word Bastile, which has now long been, and will 
ever remain, a term of opprobriou^import, to designate 
thS dungeons of arbitrary power, has, like many other 
words, deviated widely in the lapse of years from »its 
original meaning. Its derivation is traced, somewhat 
jdDubtfuUy, to the Italian bc&tia or bastwne* In former 
times, it was applied to any fort, whether permanent or 
tempOragy'. In our old writers, as well as in those of 
France, we find it repeatedly given to field works. The 
redoubts, for anatance, by means of which, in the reign 
of the Sixth Henry, the English blockaded Orlesths, are 
* so denominated* by French chroniclers. The same is the 
Case with respect to more durable works ; there were, at 
an earlyjperio^ no less than three bastiles at Paris, those 
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of St. Denis, th^ Teolple^, and rSt. Anthony, all of whica 
were situated to tjie north of the Seine. SJyentuaHy, the , 
naShie was confined to the last of these buildings. The 
quadrangular castle bf St. Denis was demolished in 1671 ; 
but the tower of the Temple, in which the unfortunate 
Louis the Sixteenth and his family were confined, out- 
lasted the Bastile itself for nearly a quarter of a century, 
and was used as a state prison till 1811, when it ceased 
to exist. 

The Bastile of St. Anthony — which structure I shall 
henceforth mention only as the Bastile — is generally 
supposed to have been founded by Hugh Aubriot. This 
opinion is, however, erroneous. It is beyond a doubt, 
that the original plan and construction of it must be 
assigned to the celebrated Stephen Marcel, provost of the 
merchants of Paris. When, in 1356, after the disastrous 
battle of Poitiers, the English detachments were ravaging 
the vicinicy of the French capital, and the citizens were 
filled with terror, Stephen undertook to repair the dilapi- 
dated bulwarks of the city, and add other defences. 
Among his additions was a gate, fortified with towers on 
each side, leading from the suburb of St.* Anthony into 
the street of the same name. These ♦owers must be con- 
sidered as the first rudiments of the Bastile. 

The haste with which, while an enemy was at hali^^ 
the walls had been constructed, had not allowed of giving 
to them that height and solidity which were rcv^uisite for 
effectually resisting an attack. In 1369, Charles the Fifth 
resoled to remedy this defect. The t&sk of making the 
necessary improvements was committed to Hugh Aubriot, 
the provost of Paris. Among the changes whi^h Aubriot 
made, was the adding of two towers to those which 
^eady existed at St. Anthony^s gate. They weje erected 
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^pE^allel with those built by Marcel ; so that the whole 

formed a square fort, with towers at the angles. Jin Ihe 
reiga of Charles the Sixth, after the ISfeillotin insurrection, 

13^, thS Bastile was again enlarged, by the addition 
of two towers at each en^of tlya fortress ; thus presenting 
a front of four towers to the city, and as many to the 
suburb. To render more difficult any attempt to surprise 
the place, the road, which, as we have seen, ran through 
it, was turned to one side. The body of the fortress 
received no further accession ; but, before the middle of 
the seventeenth century, a bastion wa« constructed on the 
side toward the suburb, and a broad dry» ditch, about 
forty yards wide, and twelve deep, faced with masonry, 
encircled the whole. 

Along the summit of the exterior wall of the ditch, 
which ^ras at an elevation of sixty feet above the bottom 
of the ditch, was a wooden gallery, Crtlled the Rounds, 
reached by two«flights of steps. Day and night sentinels 
j7ero constantly moving about in this gallery ; every 
quarter of an hour they were visited by some^f the 
officers oi>serJeants ; and, more completely to secure their 
vigilance, each map had certain numbered pieces of 
copper pierced with holes, which, at stated times, he 
to ^rop on the point of an instrument fixed in a padlocked 
box. A bell was also rung upon the Rounds, every 
quartef of^an hour, throughout the night. 

The officers on the establishment of the Bastile consist- 
ed of a governor, ♦he king’s lieutenant, a major, who offi- 
ciated as secretary, and prepared the reports and monthly ^ 
Sccounts fer the minister, two adjutants to assist him, a 
pHysician, a surgeon and his assistant, a chaplain, two 
priests, and a qpnfessor, a keeper of the records, clerk, 
superintendent of the biildings, engineer, four turnkeys, 
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and a company of invalids. No soldier was allowed to 
slgep out of the ‘place without leave from® the governor/ 
nor could any officer dine out or be absent all night, with- 
out permission from the minister. Originc’ly o>dy the 
governor and the kingis lieutenant were appointed by the 
king, the rest being nominated by the governor ; and guard 
was mounted at the castle by a body of citizens, which 
bore the name of the Independent Company of Archers* 
The change was made about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

The interior of the gloomy fabric must now be de- 
scribed. Haying passed down St. Anthony’s street, and 
arrived nearly at the city gate, leading to the suburb of 
the same name, he who wished or was compelled to visit 
the Bastile, turned to the right hand, in the direction 6f 
the Arsenal, where stood a sentinel, to warn off ^^all idle 
gazers. Before, however, the main building could be 
entered, the visitor had to pursue his way ftlong an ap- 
proach, bent nearly into the foim of three sides of a 
square^ Zj, flanked with buildings of various kinds, on 
the whole of one side, and a part of the other. Over the 
entrance-gate was an armoury, and on the right of it a 
^uard-room ; on the left hand was ""a range of suttling- 
houses, and on the right were barracks. The road t,hen 
made an abrupt turn, on the right of which were stables, 
coach-houses, and a door^’into a space which wap, called 
the Elm Court. This first division was named &e Passage 
Court. At the extremity of it was a ^awbrfdge, with a 
gualfl-house at its further end. This bridge led to a se- 
cond court, taking its name from the governor’s housc^ 
which, with his garden, occupied one-half of its cireggt. 
Another abrupt turn brought the visitor opposite the port- 
al of the fortress, which he at length reached, altej having 
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passed by the kitchens, and traversed the great draw- 
bftdge. BAween the Streep and tlic interior of the fortress 
^tligre were five massy gates, at all of which sentinels were 
posted. ^ 9 

Tha principal drawbridge being passed, and the gate 
openo^jj, the*visitor stood within the Bastile itself. Leav- 
ing on his right a guardjroon^ htf found himself in the 
Greats Court of the Castle, a parallelogram of about a 
hundred and two feet long by seventy-two broad, con- 
taining six towers, three on the side looking towards the 
suburb, and as many on the city side; the former were 
named de la Comte, du Tresor, and de la Chapelle; the 
latter de la Bazaniere, de la Bertaulliere, and de la Liberte. 
Between the three left-hand towers were^ooms for the 
archives and other purposes, and the chapel; between the 
^pwers du Tresor and de la Chapelle was, in former times, 
the gate of St, Anthony, and the road into the city. 

A iJ51e of buildings, comparatively modern, extending 
across the shortest diameter of the fortress, from the Tour 
do la Chapelle to the miscalled Tour de la Liberte, divided 
♦this principal court from another, called the Well Court. 
This pile contained the council chamber, the libiftry, the 
repository fot* the prisg>ners’ effects, and apartments for 
the king’s lieutenant, the major, and other officers, and, 
occasionally, for the sick, and captives of distinction. ^ 

^ •^Fhe length of the Well Com-t was between seventy and 
eighty feet, the breadth between forty and fifty. At the 
angle*on ^he right was the tower du Coin, on the left the 
tower du Puit. In this court were some lodgings for the 
drudges of ‘the place; and, as the poultiy were fed and 
the offal was thrown out here, it was always dir^ and 
unwholeseme. ' 

The garden, formed out of what once was a bastion. 
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on the suburb side of the castle, was laid out in walks^ 
and planted with tr^es.. It appears, that, till a pejrif'd 
not long previous to the downfall of the Bastile, such 
prisoners as were^not confined for flagitious* crimes, or ?or 
the ex|iress purpose pf being rendered supremely wretched, 
were permitted to walk there. To the last g'i)verii)r, 
de Launay, they were indebted for being deprived oi this 
privilege. To increase his’ already enormous emoluments, 
lie let it to a gardener, and he had interest enough with the 
minister to obtain his sanction for this encroachment on 
the scanty comforts of the prisoners — an order was issued 
by which they were excluded from it. Nor was this all, 
or the worst. The platforms, along the summit of the 
towers, and connecting curtains, had hitherto afforded a 
pleasant and airy walk ; but these, too, were shut up, at 
his desire, partly to save trouble to those who watched 
the prisoners, and partly to diminish the chance of con- 
versation between the former and the latter. Such c ■ nduct 

is, however, not strange in the man who could meet the 
complaints of his oppressed ‘inmates with obsceicly vulgar 
language ; and could add, that “ people either ought not 
to put themselves in the way of being sent to the Bastile, 
or ou^t to know how to suffer when they got thefe.” 
Humanity deplores his subsequent fate, and execrates the 
brutality of his murderers; but, as far as regards him 
personally, M. de Launay appears to have been deservirg 
of very little respect. 

The only remaining sp(ft in which exercise ^coifid be 
taken was the principal couit. “ The walls which enclose 

it, ” says M. Linguet, “ are more thaij at hundred feet 
high, erithout windows ; so that, in fact, it is a large well, 
where .the cold is unbearable in winter, because the' 
north-east wind pours into it, and in summer the heat & 
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no less so, because, there being no circulation of air, the ^ 
sun makestan absolute oven of if. JThis is thtf sole Ijceum 
where such of the prisoners * as have permission (for all ’ 
do not have it) can, each in his turn, for a few mom^ts 
in the day, disencumber their lung8«frofti the pe^ilential 
f\T thei^ dwelling.” But even this poor gratification, 
which seldom extendec^ to an hour, was considerably 
abri(iged by circumstances. Any increase in the number 
of prisoners diminished the time which was allotted. 
Whenever, as was frequently the case, any stranger 
entered the court, the prisoner was obliged to hurry into a 
narrow passage, called the Cabinet, and shut himself in 
closely, that he might not be sfeen. M. Linguet states, 
that three quarters of an hour was often, was ted in these 
compulsory retreats to the Cabinet. If they were not 
^promptly made, or the captive displayed any curiosity, the 
least penalty inflicted was confining the delinquent within 
the Ihnits of his cell. 

The towers, which were at least a hundred feet high, 
were seven feet thick at the top, and the thickness gra- 
dually increased down to the foundation. Lowest of all 
in them were dungeons, under the level of the so#,^ arched, 
phved, lined* with stqpe, dripping with perpetual damps, 
the darkness of which was made visible by means of a 
narrow slit through the wall, on the side next the dkch. 
^ f n this foetid den, swarmed ^ewts, toads, rats, and every 
variety of vermin which haunt confined and gloomy spots. 
Plaftksjaid across iron bars fixed in the wall, formed the 
couch of the captive, and his only bedding, even in the 
most inclemcnfe season, was a little straw. Two doors, 
each seven inches thick, with enormous locks ai!d bars^ 
closed the entrance to each of these horrible abodes, of er 
• which might fitly have been inscribed the terrific line that 
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<3lioQe dimly over the gate of hell, “ All hope abandon ye 
who enter here ! ^ 

Above the dungeons wore four stories, ea(?h consisting 
of & single room, with, in some instances, a dark closet 
scooped out of the w^ll. All were shut in by ponderous 
double doors ; as were also the staircases. In t&rce of the* 
stories, the rooms, of an irrpgular octagonal shape, were 
about twenty feet in diameter, and eighteen in height. 
In many of the Vooms the ceilings were double, with a 
considerable vacuity between them ; the lower one was of 
lath and plaster, the upper of solid oak. The highest 
story of all, which was termed la Calotte, was neither so 
lofty nor so large as the others ; it was arched to support 
tlie roof and platform, and its curvature prevented its in- 
habitant from walking in any part but the middle of the 
room. On the towers and curtains several pieces of can- 
non were mounted. 

The light which was thrown into these chambers^ was 
broken and imperfect ; prospect from them there was none. 
Each room had only one window ; and, independent of 
the obstacle opposed to sight by the massiveness of the 
walls, there was another, in the double iron gratings, at 
the outside and middle, formed of bers as thick as h man’s 
arm, which closed the narrow aperture. In the lower 
stoic es, that there might be no chance of seeing or being 
seen, the opening was filled talf way up with stone anf 
mortar, or with planks fastened to the external grating. 
Three steps led up to some of the windows, if windows 
they may be called ; in other cases they were level with 
the floor. A glass casement excluded the "wind in the 
better ^artments ; the dungeons were left exposed to all 
the rigour of the elements. ^ 

The rooms were floored with tile or stone, and all of 
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them, except the dungeons, had chimneys or stoves ; th^ 
diimneys were secured, in several *parts,* by iron bars. In 
Winter, six pieces of wood were allo\yed daily for firing. 
M. Linguet complains in his Memoirs,^ that the^uafftity 
was^nsufljcient, and the quality execrable. It is obvious 
•that, to enhance his profits, an avaricious governor would 
purchase as cheaply, ahd deal out as scantily, as it was 
possible for him to do. 

The rooms were designated from their situation in the 
towers, numbering from the bottom, and the prisoners 
were designated by the number of their room. Thus, for 
instance, the first chamber above the dungeon in the Ba- 
zinicre tower was called the first Baziniere, and so on to 
the topmost, which was known as the Olilotte Baziniere. 
The prisoner wms consequently mentioned not by his name 
but by the number of his room — the first Baziniere, 
the^first Bertaudiere, the third Comt6, etc. In some 
cases it appears that the prisoner received another name 
instead ef his own, which jvas never uttered or written. 
In this way t)e la Tude, of whom we shall have occasion 
to speak, was denominated Daury. 

• In what manner these pleasant abodes were^furnished 
M. Linguet shall desdtibe. ‘"‘Two worm-eaten mattresses, 
a cane elbow chan*, the bottom of which was held together 
• J3y packthread, a tottering ^able, a water jug, two po4s of 
delftware, one of which was to drink out of, and two flag 
stores, to support the fire ^ such was the inventory, at 
least stch was mine. I was indebted only to the com- 
miseration of the turnkey, after several months^ confine- 
ment, for a pair of tongs and fire-shovel. It was not 
possible for me to procure dog-irons ; and whether k 
arises from policy or inhumanity I know not, what the 
governor will not supply, he will not allow a prisoner to 
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procure at his own expense. It was eight months ere I 
could obtain permission to buy a ^tea-pot, twelve before J * 
could procure a tolerably strong chair, and fifteen ere X 
was<>uffered to replace by a crockery vessel the filthy and 
disgusting pewter vessel which is the only one that is ysed 
in the Bastile. 

“ The single article which J[ W£(S at the outset allowed 
to purchase was a new blanket, and the occasion was> as 
follows : 

“ The month of September, as every body knows, is the 
time when the moths that prey upon woollens are trans- 
formed into winged insects. When the antre which was 
assigned to me was opened, there arose from the bed, I 
will not say a number, nor a cloud, but a large and dense 
column of moths, which overspread the chamber in an 
instant. I started back with horror. ‘ Pooh ! pooh ! ’ said 
one of my coi^uctors with a smile, * before you have lain 
here two nights, there will not be one of them left/ 

“In the evening, the lieutenant of police camc^ accord- 
ing to custom, to welcome me. I manifested*so violent a 
repugnance to such a populous flock bed, that they were 
gracious ^^nough to permit me to put on a new covering, 
and to have the mattress beaten, the whole at owSi cost. 
As feather beds are prohibited articles in tj^e Bastile, doubt- 
less J)ecause such luxuries are not suitable for persons to 
whom the ministry wishes above all things to give lessons^ 
of mortification, I was very desirous that, every three 
months at least, my shabby mattress should have the sdme 
kind of renovation. But, though it would have cost him 
nothing, the proprietory governor opposed^it®with all his 
flight, *‘^or,* said he, ‘ it wears them out.” 

£ach prisoner was supplied with flint, sted, and tinder^ 
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a candle a day, a broom once a week, and a pair of sheets 
•every fortaight. , * • • * 

* ^ Captives of rank were undoubtedly somewhat better 
accommodated, and, where there were no particular#Fea* 
Bon^for annoying them, they were favoured by teing al- 
,lov^ to receive articles from their homes ; but the common 
run of convenience and^corafort tippears not to have gone 
beyond what is described by M. Linguet, 

The food of the prisoners was paid for by the king at so 
much per head, according to a graduated scale ; but the 
supply and management of it were left, seemingly with- 
out control, in the hands of the governor. By this arrange- 
ment the prisoners were placed at the mercy of the jailor, 
who, if he happened to have a great lova of gain, and a 
scanty portion of humanity, might fill his purse by furnish- 
^ ing bad provisions, or not sufficient to sustain life. There 

are prisoners in the Bastile,” says Linguet, who have not 
mortf than four ounces of meat at a meal ; this has been 
ascertained more than once by weighing what was given 
to them ; tha fact is notorious to all tho under officers, 
who are grieved by it.” In estimating the amount of the 
wrong thus inflicted, it must be borne in mind*J.hat the 
ifian wko fe«in bond^ requires more and better nourish- 
ment, to keep na^ire from sinking, than is necessary for 
the man who is a free agent. There was, in this instance, 
^ tio excuse for stint. The sum allowed by the king for 
the maintenance of the captives was exceedingly liberal. 
It "^as iiearly half-a-crown a day for an individual of the 
humblest class; four shillings for a tradesman; eight 
shillings for a j^est, a person in the finance department, 
or an ordinary judge; twelve shillings for a parliaments 
counsellor; twenty shillings for a lieutejiant-gengral in 
*the army; one pound ten for a marshal of France; and 
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1^0 guineas for a prince of the blood. If the sovereign 
oppressed those who infeurred his anger, he at least did 
not mean to starve f hem. r, < 

'W*hat jvas the fare which this high rate of remune- 
ration obtained for the prisoners? It is thus described 
in a work published in 1774, by one who had himsdf 
long tried it. I am not Ware thi^.t the accuracy of the 
statement has ever been impeached ; on the contrary, there 
is the testimony of other witnesses to the same effect. 

“The kitchen is supplied by the governor’s steward, 
who has under him a cook, a scullion, and a man whose 
employment is to cut wood for fuel. All the victuals are 
bad, and generally ill-dressed; and this is a mine of gold 
to the governor, Whose revenue is daily augumented by the 
hard fare of the prisoners under his keeping. Besides 
these profits, which are inconceivably great, the governor 
receives a hundred and fifty livres a day for fifteen prison 
rooms, at ten livres each, as a sort of gratification in 
addition to his salary; and be often derives other con- 
siderable emoluments. ® 

“On flesh days the prisoners have soup with boiled 
meat, l&Oi, for dinner; at night a slice of roast meat, a 
ragout and salad. The diet on fa&t days consists, at 
dinner, of fish, and two other dishes; ae night, of eggs, 
withp greens. The difference m the quality of the diet is 
very small between the lowest rank of prisoners, and 

those who are classed at five or ten livres; the table of 

o 

the latter is furnished with pei^haps half a starved cFicken, 
a pigeon, a wild rabbit, or some small bird, with a dessert : 
the portion of each rarely exceeds the valuft of twopence. 

^ “The Sunday^ 8 dinner consists of some bad soup, a 
slice of a cow, which they call beef, and four little^patea ; 
at night a slice of roast veal or mutton, or a little plate of 
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*hftrIcot, fii which bare bones and turnips ^eatly predo- 
Aiinate; to jihese are added a salad, the oil to which is 
always rancid. The suppers are pretty uniforinl 5 i^ the 
sanie on flesh days. Monday: in^tea^ of four* pates, a 
haiicot. Tuesday: at noon, a sausage, half a pig’s foot, 
or a small pork chop. Wed%esddy: a tart, generally either 
half warm or burnt up. Thursday: two very thin mutton 
chops. Friday : half a small carp, either fried or stewed, 
a stinking haddock or cod, with butter and mustard ; to 
which are added greens or eggs ; at supper, eggs, with 
spinach mixed up with milk and water. — Saturday: the 
same. And this perpetual rotation recommences on 
Sunday. • 

‘‘On the three holidays, St. Louis, St. Martin, and 
Twelfth-day, eveiy prisoner has an addition made to his 
allowance, of half a roasted chicken, or a pigeon. On 
Holy Monday, his dinner is accompanied by a tart extra- 
ordinary. ^ 

“ Each prisoner has an allowance of a pound of bread 
and a bottle of wine per day ; but the wine is generally 
flat and good for nothing. The dessert coifijsts of an 
apple,* a b*iScuit, a f 6^ almonds and raisins, some cherries, 
gooseberries, or« plums; these are commonly served in 
pewter, though sometimes they are favoured with ea^hen 
dishes and a silver spoon and fork. If any one complains 
of receiving bad provisioi^, a partial amendment may 
tale j^ace for a few days ;^but the complainant is sure to 
meet with some unpleasant effects of resentment. There 
is no cobk’S shop in the kingdom, where you may not get 
a better dinner for a shilling than what are served in the 
Bastilb. Tte cookery, in short, is wretchedly bad, the 
soup tasteless, and the meat of the worst quality, and ill- 
dressed. Mi tbis must operate to injure the health of the 
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prisoners ; and, added t6 ot^er grievances, excites frequent 
imprecations of vengeance from Heaven.” c ^ 

With pespect to the badness of the wine, Linguet cor- 
roborates the statement of this writer. The gpverntfT, it 
appears, in addition to the diet-money, had the privSege' 
of taking into his cellars near a*^ hundred hogsheads of 
wine, duty free. “What does he do?” says Linnet. 
“He sells his privilege to a Parisian tavern-keeper, of 
the name of Joli, who gives him 250/. for it, and he takes 
in exchange from him the very cheapest kind of wine for 
the use of the prisoners ; which wine, as may easily be 
imagined, is nothing but vinegar.” This was a fraud at 
once upon the gt>vernment and the prisoners. 

The sole mental recreation which the prison afforded 
was derived from a small library, consisting of about five 
hundred volumes. This collection is said to have been 
founded by a foreign prisoner, who died in the Baslile, 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century^ and to 
have been enlarged by later sufferers. In some cases, 
prisoners were allowed to read iii the library ; but, gener- 
ally, the work^ were taken to the cells of the captives^ 
and the selection of them depended on the taste of the 
turnkeys. Few of the books were unmutilated ; for the 
prisoners now and then indulged in writing bitter remarks^ 
on the blank spaces. As soon as a book was returned, 
every leaf was carefully examined, and woe be to ^the 
rash offender who had suffered passion to get thd^ better 
of prudence ! An epigram, or a sarcasm, on his perse- 
cutors, or on men in office, exposed him to^the worst that 
irr^ponsible power could inflict. As to the volume, if 
the writing was on the margin, the piece was cut oif ; but 
when it chanced to be inserted between the lines, the 
page was torn out. 
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* i[t seeing to have been jbhougfit by n(f means necessary^ 
that a prisoner, who was deprived of earthly comforts, 
should receive consolation from regul^ar atten^anc^on 
religious worship. The chapel waS a miserable hole, of 
•about seven or eight feet square, under the pigeon-house 
of the king’s lieutenant.* “In tins chapel,” says one who 
had*been a captive, “ are five small niches or closets, with 
strong locks, of which three are formed in the wall ; the 
others are only wainscot. Every prisoner admitted to 
hear mass is put in by himself,* and can neither see 
objects nor be seen of any. The. doors of these niches are 
secured by two bolts on the outside, and lined within by 
iron bars ; they are also glazed ; but before each is hung 
a curtain, which is drawn back at the Sanctus, and again 
closed at the concluding prayer. Five prisoners only 
being admitted at each mass, it follows that no more than 
ten &n assist at that ceremony in a day. If there be a 
greater lyimber than this in ^he Castle, they either do not 
go at all, or ^o alternately ; because there are generally 
found some who have a constant permission.” 

Tber^ a j^onfessor in the fortress ; but it is •scarcely 

possihll wiliiS a prisoner could repose entire confidence in 
a spiritual director who was in the pay of his oppressofa. 
, Though it is going much too far to say, as M. Linguet 
Tloes, that such a man is ‘‘ a cowardly double-dealer, who 
prostitutes the dignity of his character,” it must be owned 
thaf softie doubts and suspicions as to him might naturally 
arise; it matters not that they would be unjust, the possi- 
bility of Chcft* lieing excited ought to have been carefully 
avoided. ^ 

* - - ■ " ' 

* M. Liuj^et Bays, that each of these niches was but just lam 
enough for one person, and had neither light nor air except at the 
momen^when Ifte door was opened. 
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Let us n($w turn to thd concke but terrible cinstrumeut 
hy virtue of which an individual was consigned to 
captivity, perhaps for life. This was the lettre de cachet^ 
or sealed letter, so called to distinguish it from the ^atenJb 
or open letter, which was merely folded. In formei^’^day^, 
such epistles were callvBd Uttrei closes^ or clauses. The 
name was not given to all sealed-up-missives, but only to 
those which contained some command or information from 
the sovereign. They were signed by the king, and count- 
ersigned by one of the secretaries of state. The same 
appellation was originally given to all letters of the kind 
described ; but in later times, it was principally if not 
wholly applieij., at least in common parlance, to royal 
orders of exile and imprisonment. 

The oldest recorded mandate of this species is that 
which Thierry the Second issued, at the instigation of 
Brunehaut, against St. Columbanus, who had s<,verely 
censured the vices of the mother and the son. It directed 
that he should be removed from the monastery of Luxeuil, 
and banished to Besan^on, where he was to remain during 
the king’s pleasure. The saint yielded only to force, and, 
as soon as the guards were withdrawn, he>reticdd to his 
convent. Violence, however, at length compelled him to 
qgit the dominions of the licentious Thierry. 

The lettre de cachet was usually carried into efPect 
the officers of police ; sometimes the arrest was made at 
the dwelling of the individual, sometimes on thQ Tokds or 
in the street by night; but, in all cases, it appears to 
have been accomplished with as much s^recyas possible, 
so tlfat it was no uncommon thing for persons to be miss- 
ing for years, without their friends being able to discover 
what had become of them. Men of rank were at tim^ 
spared the disgrace of being taken intoocustody; they 
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favoived by being alloweditojearry.tbe'letter them- 
selves to the prison mentioned in it, and surrender to the 
• governor. Iftre is a specimen of the^ obliging bill^, 
which was addressed to the prince o( Mcmaco, a bfigadier 
in the*FreEfch army. 

“My Cousin, 

“Bteing by no moans satisfied with your conduct, I send 
you this letter, to apprise you that my intention is, that, 
as soon as you receive it, you shall proceed to my castle 
of the Bastile, there to remain till you have my further 
orders. On which, my cousin, \ pray God to have you 
in his holy keeping. Given at Versailles, this 25th of 
June, 1748. (Signed) “Lcajis.” 

( Countersigned ) “V oyer d’ Argenson.” 

By such a scrap of paper as this might any man in 
Franck be doomed to close and hopeless imprisonment. 
Malice, wounded pride, rivalry, revenge, all the base and 
cruel passionsf availed themselves of it to torment their 
\ enemies. The titled harlot, whose shame had excited 
laughter or reprobation, the minister, whose measures were 
unf>opular, the frivoloys courtier whose folly had been 
satirised, the debauchee, who wished to remove an 
obstacle to his lust, the parent, who preferred ruling his 
^offspring rather by fear tharf love, was eager to obtain 
one of these convenient scorpion scourges, and the wish 
was 4^ten gratified. • 

There is scarcely any enomity so monstrous that it 
cannot find a defender. Even lettres de cachet have 
not been without an apologist; and to make the won- 
der the igreater, an English apologist. Let us listefl 
l!h his plea. “Perhaps (says he) it was the abuse of 
the lettrp de pockety rather than their institution, that 
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merited tbe ex^cratipn an which they werp heldj;^ fior 
however extraordinary it may seem, they were not 
lyifrequently used to serve the purposes* of humanity. 
There^are man/ instances of persons who, on account 
of private disputes, or affairs of state, would have been 
exposed to public punishment, that were shut up by a 
lettre de cachet^ until the danger was past, or the matter 
accommodated or forgotten. It may undoubtedly be ob- 
jected, that keeping a person from justice is itself a crime 
against the public; but in forming a judgment upon this 
subject, we ought to take into consideration the prejudices 
entertained in the country where this authority was em- 
ployed. It should be remembered that, by an old and 
barbarous practice, the disgrace attending a capital pun- 
ishment, inflicted by the laws, was reflected upon all the 
family of the criminal ; and that in many instances it re- 
quired a public act of the supreme power to wipeooff the 
stain, and again enable them to serve their countiy. In 
as far, therefore, as the^ei^m de cachet dOunteracted 
the effects of these prejudices, they were useful; 
though <hey were signed hy the king^ from the idea that it was 
proper to have them ready for cases of emergsncy^^minisiers^ 
and governors of provinces^ etc,, were generally furnished 
with them in hlank^ to he filed up at their discretions ; and 
ike friends and favourites tf those ministers sometimes (9b~ 
tained them from them^ as is proved hy the case of M, de 
Fratteaux^ agfid in many other instances^'* 

This is, indeed, carrying to a ridiculous extent the 
determination to find “ a soul of goo^ ip things evil ! ” 
Perhaps it would not be uncharitable to put a harsher 

• H. de Fratteaux was seized in England, and carried off by tfie 
French officers of police. “ His misfortunes seem to have been owiug 
to an unnatural father, who being on terms of intimacy wth the min- 
ister, obtained a lettre de cachet to arrest and confing his son.” 
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cpnstructio]! on such language^ Public ju^ice is to be * 
defrauded, thousands are to be plunged into misery, per- ‘ 
• Eonal safety ii to be hourly jeoparded,# crime, committed 
by the rich and powerful is to esc^e with all lyit com- 
plete'impumity, and the motives which most influence in- 
dividuals to bridle their unruly passions are to be weak- 
ened^ merely “to counteract* the effects of a prejudice’^ 
on a few ancient families ! Never was an infinitely small 
benefit bought at a more extravagant price. 

From certain particulars, which we find in various 
memoirs, it would seem that, generally speaking, more 
indulgences were granted to the inmates of the Bastile in 
former days, than during the last thirty years of its ex- 
istence. At all times, however, much would undoubtedly 
depend on the personal character of the governor ; if he 
chanced to be liberal-minded and humane, he would, as 
far asihe could venture to do so, mitigate the sufferings of 
his captives ; if, on the contrary, he were greedy of gain, 
and harslf in Jiis disposition, *he would stint and deterio- 
rate their diet, wantonly deny them even the most trifling 
comforts, and, in short, do his best to make the ^anage- 
mfent of«the prison “ render life a burden,” which, with an 
impudent candour, one of the officers of the castle avowed 
to be its especial purpose. 

*• It must be owned that, in*some respects, modern tidies 
witnessed an improvement in the practice of the Bastile. 
Thetca^ which it is known bnee to have contained, were 
removed. The rack, also, and*other instruments of torture, 
ceased to be payed into use. At what period the change 
took place is not said. That in the latter end of Lcous the 
**Thirteeijth’s reign, the instruments still existed in the caslie,* 
•we learn from the Memoirs of the faithful La Porte, who 
saw them, apd was threatened with them to extort a 
confession. 
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What th& Ba^tile wasoin its mildest form ^ill appear 
from the following narrative, written by a person who 
confined for' eight months. “About five in the 
morning of the find ,pf April, 1771,” says the narrator, 
“ I was awakened by a violent knocking at my climber 
door, and was commanded, in the name of the king, to 
open it. I did so, and an exempt of the police, three 
men who appeared to be under his orders, and a com- 
missary, entered the room. They desired me to dress 
myself, and began to search the apartment. They ordered 
me to open my drawers, and having examined my papers, 
they took such as they chose, and put them into a box, 
which, as I understood afterwards, '^^as carried to the 
police-office. The commissary asked me my name, my 
age, the place where I was born, how long I had been at 
Paris, and the manner in which I spent my time. The 
examination was written down by him ; a list waii made 
of everything found in the room, which, together with 
the examination, I was deSired to read ajid bign. The 
exempt then told me to take all my body linen, and such 
clothes as I chose, and to come along with them. At the 
word all I started; I guessed where they were about to take 
me, and it seemed to announce to me a long train of miseiy. 

“ Having shut and sealed the drawers, they desired me 
to follow them ; and in going out, they locked the chambfiV 
door and took the key. On coming to the street, I found 
a coach, into which I was desired to go, and |he ethers 
followed me. After sitting for some time, the commissaiy 
told me they were carrying me to the ^astile, and soon 
afterwards I saw the towers. They did not go the shortest 
and direct road. Which I suppose was to conceal 
destination from those who might have observed us, - The 
3oach stopped at the gate in St. Anthony’^, street, I saw 
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thcv coachman make signs to the sentinel, afld soon after ^ 
the gate was opened : the guard was under aims, and I 
* heard the gate shut again. On comin| to the first drj|jpr- 
bridge, it was let down, the guard* th(fi*e being •likewise 
jindej^arm^ The coach went on and entered the castle, 
where I saw another gujtrd under arms. It stopped at a 
flight of steps, at the bottom of the court, where, being 
desired to go out, I was conducted to a room which I 
heard named the council chamber. I found three persons 
sitting at a table, who, as .1 was told, were the king's 
Keutenant, the major, and Lis deputy. The major asked 
me nearly the same questions which the commissary had 
done, and observed the same formalities in directing me 
to read and sign the examination. I was then desired to 
^empty my pockets and lay what I had in them on the 
table. My handkercliief and snuff-box being returned 
to m^, my money, watch, and indeed everything else, 
were put into a box that was sealed in my presence, and 
an inventory having been made of them, it was likewise 
read and signed by me. The major then called for the 
turnkey whose turn of duty it was, and haviflg asked 
what room w»as empty, he said, the Calotte de la Bertau- 
diere. He was ordered to convey me to it, and to carry 
thither my linen and clothes. The turnkey having dgne 
^ s0, left me and locked the* doors. The weather was 
still extremely cold, and I was glad to see him return 
soon%ft«rwards with firewood, a tinder-box, and a candle. 
He made, my fire ; but told me, on leaving the tinder- 
box, that* I might in future do it myself when so in- 
clined.* • 

^ , — - a • 

« * Prisoners who were not allowed to have a servant of their own, 
Bometimes were indulged with an invalid soldier to attend them ; but 
those who had neither, made their bed, lighted their fire, and swept 
their room, thenflelves. 

• • • 
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“ From tfie tiine the feemp^ of police came into my 
loom, I had not ceased to form conjectures about the 
canse of my imprisonment. I knew of none unless it 
were some verses and sketches relative to the affairs of 
the times. Though they were indiscreet, they w\ye of 
little importance. Thd onjy writing that might have 
seriously given offence to the government I had never 
shown, but to one person in whom I thought I could 
confide. I found afterwards he had betrayed me. 

“ When I heard the double doors shut upon me a 
second time, casting my eyes round my habitation, I 
fancied I now saw the extent of all that was left to me 
in this world for the rest of my days. Besides the malig- 
nity of enemies^ and the anger of a minister^ I felt that I ran 
the rish of being forgotten ; the fate of many who had no one 
of influence to protect them^ or who have not particularly 
attracted the notice of the public. Naturally fond of Society^ 
I confess I looked forward to the abyss of lonely^wretched^ 
ness, that I thought awaited me, with a degree^of horror that 
cannot easily he described, I even regretted now what I 
had forjtierly considered as the greatest blessing, a healthy 
constitution that had never been affected by dUease. ' 

“I recollect with humble gratitude, the first gleam of 
co8aLfo]:t that shot across this gloom. It was the idea, 
that neither massive walls, nor tremendous bolts, nor ill 
the vigilance of suspicious l^eepers, could conceal me from 
the sight of God. This thought I fondly cherished, and it 
gave me infinite consolation in the course of my imprison- 
ment, and •principally contributed to enaMe^ne’to support 
it, wi!h a degree of fortitude and resignation that I have 
since wondered at — I no longer felt myself alontf. 

“At eleven, my reflections were interrupted by the 
turnkey, who entered with my dinner. Having spread 
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the table wkh a clean napkin^ he placed ^lie dishes on it, 
cut the meat, and retired, 'taking away the knife. The 
*dishes, plates,* fork, spoon, and goblet,* were of pewter. 
The d^Qiier consisted of soup and bouijli, apiece of ^roasteT 
i^ear, a bottfc of good table wine, and a pound loaf of the 
best kind of household bread. In the evening, at seven, 
he brought me my supper, which consisted of a roast dish 
and a ragout. The same ceremony was observed in cut- 
ting the meat to render the knife unnecessary to me. He 
took away the dishes he had brought for dinner, and 
returned at eight the next morning to take away the 
supper tbeings. Fridays and S&.turdays being fast or 
maigre days, the dinner consisted of soup, a dish of fish, 
and two dishes of vegetables; the suppers, 'of two dishes 
of garden stuff, and an omelet, or something made with 
eggs and milk. The dinners and suppers of each day in 
the week were different, but every week was the same : 
so that the ordinary class of prisoners saw in the course 
of the firsf week their bill of* fare for fifty years, if they 
staid so long, 

“ I had remained in my room about three wee^s, when 
I Vas ome morning carried down to the council efiamber, 
where I found the commissary. He began by asking 
most of the questions that had been put to me before. He 
tllen asked if 1 had any knowledge of some works *he 
named, meaning those that had been written by me ; — if 
I wts ci^quainted with the huthor of them; — whether 
there were any persons concerned with liim ; — and if I 
knew whether ^ley had been printed ? I told him that, 
as I did not mean to conceal any thing, I should avoid 
•giving him needless trouble; that I myself was the author^ 
•of the works he had mentioned, and guessed I was there 
on that accqjint ; — that they never had been printed ! — 
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*that the werk, jv^hich I conceived was the c^iuse of, my 
confinement, had never been shown to any but one person, 
jgj^om I thought my friend ; and having no accomplices, * 
the ofF«Jce if thpere ;w’as any, rested solely with njyself. 
He said my examination was one of the shoftest he haj^ 
ever been employed at, for it ended here. I was carried 
back to my room, and the next day was shaved f(jr the 
first time since my confinement. 

‘‘A few days afterwards I wrote to the lieutenant of 
the police, requesting to be indulged with the use of 
books, pen, ink, and paper, which was granted ; but I was 
not allowed to go down to the library to choose the books. 
Several volumes were brought to. me by the turnkey, 
who, when I Sesired it, carried them back and brought 
others. ^ 

‘‘ After my last examination I was taken down almost 
daily, and allowed to walk about an hour in the •court 
within view of the sentinel ; but my walks "^ere frequently 
interrupted ; for if any one 'appeared, the aentfnel called 
out ‘ To the Cabinet ! ’ and I was then obliged to conceal 
myself Ivistily in a kind of dark closet in the wall near 
the chapel. , . • ' 

‘‘ The sheets of my bed were changed once a fortnight, 

I was allowed four towels a week, and my linen was taken 
to 1)e washed every Saturday. I had a tallow candlb 
daily, and in the cold season a certain number of pieces 
of firewood. I was told thal the allowance of fi^s t(f the 
prisoners began the Ist of November, and ceased on the 
Ist of April, and that my having a fire^in April was a 
particvJar indulgence. 

* After being detained above eight months, Itwas in- ' 
formed that an order had come to discharge me. I was* 
detired to go down to the council chamber^ every thing 
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I had brought with me was returned, t 9 gethier with the * 
key of my apartment, which I found exactly in the state 
*I left it on the morning of the 2nd of April, 1771. 

‘‘ Inuring my confinement I wrpte cnany letters to 
spverat of Ay friends, which were always received with 
civility, but not one of them had been delivered.” 

Tbp aspect of captivity in the Bastile, even when 
stripped of a part of its horrors, is surely hideous enough. 
But there can be no doubt that, in a multitude of cases, 
an enormous degree of severity was exercised. Instead 
of being told, as in this instance, to give up the contents 
of his pockets, the prisoner was rudely searched by four 
men, who amused themselves with making vulgar jokes 
and remarks while they wore performing tlie task : some- 
times his own garments were taken from him, and he was 
clothed in rags. His sufferings from imprisonment might 
also he frightfully aggravated, by thrusting him into one 
of the humid and pestilential dungeons, or into a 
room wliifdi Ayas in the vicinity of a nuisance. M. Linguet 
was confined in a chamber which fronted the mouth of 
the common sewer of St. Anthony’s street, so tligt the air 
’i^Phich ho breathed wa^ never pure ; but iji hot weather, 
in the spring and autumnal floods, and whenever the sewier 
was cleaned, the mephitic vapours, which penetrated into 
Ttts cell, and accumulated (here for want of an outlet, 

* were scarcely to be endured. What were the interior 
acc#mn^dations of this cell fhe reader has already seen. 

The prisoner was not left* to divine the motive for de- 
priving him i)f ^all incisive and pointed instruments ; he 
was bluntly informed that it was done to prevent him 

• from cutting his own throat or the throats of his keepers.* 

• The reason assigned for the precaution shows sufficiently, 
that the officers of the Bastile rightly estimated the ca- 
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' pability of escitipg despaor, which was possessed by their 
prison. This preventive system was carried to an alnjost 
Jpdicrous extent. ^ Wishing to beguile the tedium of cap- ‘ 
J|tivity M. Linguet r^esolved to resume his gcomcjtrical 
studies, and he accordingly requested to be siifpplied witlx 
a case of mathematical instruments. After much demur, 
the case was obtained, but it was without a pair of .com- 
passes. When he remonstrated respecting the omission, 
he was told, that arms were prohibited in the Bastile.” 
At length, his jailors hit upon the happy idea of having 
the compasses made of bone. Candour, however, requires 
the acknowledgment that their fears were not wholly 
groundless, instances having occurred in which prisoners 
were driven to desperation. It was with a pair of com- 
passes that the unfortunate Count Lally endeavoured to 
put an end to his existence. His attempt was made in 
year 1766, and, in the following year, a more fatal •event 
took place. A captive, Drohart by namtf, contrived to 
secrete a knife, with which ‘he first mortally ■vi'bunded a 
turnkey, and then destroyed himself. 

For sqme time .after his arrival at the Bastile, every 
thing seems to have been studiously contrived tOf3hock‘a 
prisoner’s habits, insulate him from the human race, and 
deliver him up to squalid wretchedness, and’ distracting 
tho'ughts. The manifest purpose of this was, to break 
his courage, and thereby induce him to make such con- 
fessions as would answer the"^ ends of his persecutors.® It 
was not till after he had undergone a second examination 
that he was allowed to be shaved; an^ months often 
elapse^ before this favour was granted. Neither was he 
|)eimitted to have books, pens, or paper, nor te attend ® 
mass, nor to walk in the court. He could not even write ® 
to the lieutenant of police, through whoi^L alone any 
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indulgence vas to be obtained. The sight of Hie turnkey, 
for a few moments, thrice a day, was the sole link which 
connected him with hia fellow beings. * ^ 

Ev^ry stratagem which cunning eould devise was put 
i^ practice to entrap a prisoner into an avowal of guilt, 
the betraying of his suspected friends, or, failing these, 
into spch contradictions as might give a colour for refusing 
to believe him innocent. Threats, too, were not spared, 
nor even flatteries and promises. At one moment, papers 
were shown to him, but not put into his hands, which his 
examiners affirmed to contain .decisive proof of his 
criminality ; at another, he was told that his accomplices 
had divulged the wliole, and that his obstinate silence would 
subject him to be tried by a special commission, while, on 
Jhc contrary, if he would speak out frankly he should be 
speedily liberated. He who was seduced by this artifice 
was slire to repent of his folly. When the irrevocable 
words had passed his lips, he was informed that the 
power of Tiis deluders did nol extend to setting him free, 
but that they would exert all their influence, and hoped to 
succeed. It is scarcely necessary to say, that there was 
ilot a syllable of truth in their assurances, and that he 
who had confided in them was treated with increased 
severity. It was not only in official examinations that 
tflb captive was exposed to be thus circumstanced; 
the same system was pursued throughout. There was no 
one Ivhcn approached him to* whom he could venture to 
breathe a whisper of complaint. If he was visited by 
the lieutenant <4 police, the sole aim of the lieutenant was 
to draw forth something which might be turned f^ainst 
*him. If he was allowed to be attended by one of the* 
^invalids, the attendant treasured up for his masters every 
word ^hat 'VFas dropped. Sometimes, apparently as a 
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' matter of gmce find kiuokiess, a companion, .v^id to bo a 
fellow-sufferer, was given to tim; the companion was a 
^^lice spy, who^WiStS withdrawn when he hacl wormed out ' 
the secret, or had become convinced that it Avas unattain- 
able. To listen to that which seemed the \ Bice 6f pity 
Afas dangerous; for the turnkeys and other otVicers, 
enjoined though they were to be mute on other occas^ions, 
had their tongues let loose for fraudulent ends, and Averc 
taught to lure the prisoners into indiscreet language, by 
feigned expressions of sympathy. 

In general, a silence was maintained by the officers and 
attendants, which might rival that of the monks of La 
Trappe. “When a corporal or any other (said the 
instructions), is ordered to attend a prisoner, who may 
have permission to walk in the garden, or on the towers^ 
it is expressly forbidden that he speak to him. He is 
to observe his actions, to take care that he make no- signs 
to any one without, and to bring him back at the hour 
fixed, delivering him over \o an officer, or one of the 
turnkeys, as may have been ordered.” — “The sentinel in 
the court must constantly keep in view the prisoners who 
may be permitted to walk there: Ije must be attejjtive to 
observe if they drop any paper, letter, note, or anything 
else: he must prevent them from writing on the walls, 
an8 render an exact account^'of every thing ho may haV^ 
remarked whilst on duty. All persons whatsoever, except 
the officers of the staff and turnkeys, are forbid^Jen^ver 
to speak to any prisoner, or' even to answer him, under 
any pretence whatever.” As it was suppospd that strangers 
mights chance to feel pity for the victims of despotism, 
'atfd of course be disposed to express it, or to sene them, ^ 
care was taken to guard against that evil. It was there-** 
fore ordered that, “if workmen should bq,empl^ed in 
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the castle, as many sentinels nMist be 09'er them as 
may be thought necessaiy, who must observe them with * 
*the same attention as they do the prisoners, in order that^ 
they ®aay not approach these, nor do anything that may^ 
he contrary ^0 the rules of the place.” 

Visits from without seem never to have been permitted 
cxce]>t in minor cases of offence. No permission was 
granted till after the final examination, and not then till 
repeated requests had been made, and powerful interest 
employed. Even when the favour was obtained, its value 
was seriously diminished by the restrictions with which it 
was clogged. The prisoner was obliged to receive his 
relative or friend in the council chamber, on one side of 
which^ he was placed, and his visitor on the other, with 
jfwo officers between them ; nor were the parties suffered 
to converse on any subject which had the most remote 
referAice to the cause or circumstances of the prisoner’s 
confinement. The same system was followed when one 
captive had an interview with another. There was but 
one case, in which incarcerated individuals could have a 
free interchange of thoughts ; it was when the fulness of 
file prison, or the humanity of the governor, caiifeed two 
of them to be located in the same chamber. 

Intercourse by letters was equally shackled, though 
there was an insulting affection of a readiness to facilitate 
correspondence. It has, indeed, been conjectured, that 

tMs ai^arent indulgence to jprisoners was one of the many 
artifices employed to discover their secrets, and the persons 
with whom they were connected ; ” and this supposition 
may not be far from the truth. There can be no^doubt, 

* that of i;he letters written by captives, few arrived at thcii® 

* destination. We have seen, in the nanrativc of a prisoner, 
that the whqje of those which he wrote were suppressed. 
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M. Lingi^et^ tell^ us, knowing the king’s brothers, 
Monsieur and the Count d*Artois (afterwards Louis 
XVIII. and Chaiies X.) to be favourable to*him, he wrbtef 
^ to thenj, to solicit their intercession. “ The letters,” says 
he, “were sealed. The lieutenant of police, some time 
after, told me he had read but not transmitted 'them ; 
that he had not been allowed. 'When I observed to him 
that, since he knew the contents, he might make them 
known to the generous princes from whom he had detained 
them, he replied, that he had no access to such high per- 
sonages. Thus the man, who was prohibited from ap- 
proaching such high personages, had the priv^ilege of break- 
ing open and suppressing their letters, of rendering fruitless 
their good intentions and those of the monarch, and, in 
short, of raising round me ramparts more impenetrable 
than all the magic castles with which imagination hafe 
ever peopled our romances.” t 

Profound secrecy and mystery were among the most 
prominent features in the management of thp Bftstile. He 
who was fortunate enough to emerge from this den of 
Cacus, was previously compelled to swear that he would 
never reveal whatever he had seen or heard during bis 
abode in it. He who was retained, to waste away life 
within its dreary limits, was sedulously shut out from all 
knowledge of what was passing in the world. The nm- 
lignant enemy, by whom he had been deprived of freedom, * 
might be gone to his last account, but to him he ^tilUived 
and tyrannized, for no whisper of his departure was suf- 
fered to reach him. When the fact of a person being in 
the Bastile was not so notorious as to preclude the possi- 
Wlity of denying it, his being there was unblusl^ngly de-^ 
nied. When enquiry was made, the officers, the governor, 
the minister himself, would not scruple to a^rm, and that, 
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too, in the most solemn manner^ that they kjiew nothing* 
sf any such individuaL Thus were his friends discouraged 
•arid led to slacken in their exertions, for his relief, or 
wholly to discontinue them. If howevef, they discoverSff^ 
the fal^ehoc^, and persisted in their efforts, there was still 
&othar resource for defeating them ; slander was resort- 
ed to, the worst crimes w^re attributed to him, and he was 
held up as an abandoned miscreant, whom it was a dis- 
grace to patronize, and mercy to confine. At last, weari- 
ness, disgust, or death, robbed him of all who had loved 
or pitied him, and, even though his original prosecutor 
had ceased to exist, the victim was left to perish forgotten 
in his dungeon. 

There was one object, besides the wish to elicit im- 
prudent speeches or confessions, which had power to 
8pen the lips of the jailors ; that object was the desire of 
torm^ting, of making the prisoner feel how completely 
he was insulated from mankind, no less by its own base- 
ness than hy his prison walls. I was daily told with a 
laugh,” says M. Linguet, “ that I ought not to trouble 
myself any longer about what the world was doing, 
bftcauseJL was believed to be dead ; the joke was* carried 
so far as to relate to me circumstances which insane rage 
or horrible levity* added to my pretended exit. I was 
enured, also, that I had nothing to hope from the warmth 
• and fidelity of my friends ; not so much because, .like 
Oiihcg^, they were deceived with respect to my existence, 
as because they had become treacherous. This double 
imposture, ha^d for its purpose not merely to torture me, 
but at once to inspire me with a boundless reliance on 
«the only^ traitor whom I had reason to fear, and who 
iperpetually represented as being my only true friend, and 
to discover from the manner in which I was affected by 
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' these tidings, yhether JL had really any s^rets which 
could lay me open to a betrayer.” 

Though the captive was not allowed to* live with eveil 

^ shadow of comfort, or to hasten his own end, a wide 
opening was left for death to accomplish hk deliverance 
in one of the regular modes. From the evening naeal till 
that of the morning, he vTas hermetically sealed up by 
massy, iron-lined double doors ; in all that time no human 
being approached him. The turnkey slept in a distanD 
chamber, where neither voice nor the sound of knocking 
could reach him. Bells seem to have been thought too 
great a luxury for the place. If illness suddenly came, 
there was no resource for the sufferer, but to call to the 
nearest sentinel, on the other side of the broad moat. If 
his voice were too weak, if his strength failed to carry 
him to the window, or if the wind drowned his cries, he 
must remain unaided. If his disorder were apoplectic, 
or he broke a blood-vessel, it is manifest that his fate was 
sealed. But, supposing him to be heard, pr^papC assistance 
was by no means to be expected. The sentinels gave the ( 
alarm to each other, till it reached the guard-house ; the 
turnkey was then to be called, who; on his pai^, had«to 
rouse the servant of the king’s lieutenant, that he might 
awake his master, ai^d procure from him the keys. Two 
h(#Urs were thus spent before the surgeon was drawn 
from his bed, where, in truth, he might as well have ' 
continued, sinc^, interdicted as he was from pi^ciibing 
by himsdf, he could only make a report to the governor, 
and promise that the physician, who resided three miles 
off, a^d was overloaded with practice, ^ould be sent to 
^oxi the monow. « o 

If the disease was not immediately dangerous, somo 
medicine was brought, and the sick man mjist help him- 
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self as well, as he could, and be thankfal if*his malady 
were not thought to be simulated. But when he was 
deduced to extremity, when he was so*far gone that 
could, not rise from the worm-eaten couch on which he 
1^, a tfurse Vas given to him. And who was this nurse? 
a stupid, coarse, brutal invalid soldier, incapable of atten- 
tions, Jittle assiduities, every thing which is indispensable 
for a sick person. But a still worse thing is, that when 
this soldier is once fastened on you, he can never quit you; 
he himself becomes a prisoner. It is therefore necessary 
to begin by purchasing his consent, and prevailing on him 
to be shut up with you as long as your captivity lasts ; 
and, if you recover, you must make up youi mind to bear 
the bad temper, the discontent, the reproaches, the ennui, 
of this companion, who takes ample vengeance up|ja your 
health for the seeming servicea which he has lent to your 
sickneiS.” 

There was yet another stab to be inflicted on those wha 
were sinkiSg into the grave, and by this the living could 
be wounded at the same time. To regulate the manner 
in which, after his death, his property shall be distributed, 
and, by so doing, to s%ve a wife and offspring from the 
perplexity, endless^ trouble, expense^ aud perhaps ruin, 
which may arise out of a disputed succession, or the want 
ot%ieedful formalities, is a duty which every rational being 
will be anxious to perform. That the person is a captive^ 
only fen^rs more necessary t£e performance of the duty. 
But not so thought the myrmidons of the Bastile. It ia 
on record ^hat 9. prisoner, who was stretched for two 
months on a bed of sickness, expecting that each diour 
^ould bediis last, repeatedly and yeinly implored a Frencti 
Ainister of state to grant him the customaiy legal aid for 
executing his will; his prayer was sternly refused, though 
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there was aclawyer, who belonged to the priscpi establish- 
ment. That this was a solitarj^ instance, it would be foUj 
^ imagine. ^ * 

It was not of nnfr^quent occurrence in the Bastile, for 
the bodily faculties of a prisoner to survive his mental. 
Shut out from the beautiful forms of nature, the treasures 

I ' 

of intellect, and the delight^ of social converse, from all 
that can animate or console; racked by a thousand re- 
membrances, conjectures, passions, and fears; brooding 
in deep seclusion and silence over the past and the present, 
and vainly struggling to penetrate the darkness of the 
future; his mind at length gave way, and idiotism or 
madness ensued. Yet even that must be deemed a bless- 
ing, if it brought with it oblivion of his fate. 

But^the long and unbroken series of woes is at last 
ended; death has rent asunder the fetters of the captive, 
and he is “where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.” Is there yet a way left, by which 
his ingenious tormentors can make their veng^jhnee reach 
beyond the grave, by which they can, in some measure, ( 
entail qpon his kindred a share of suffering? There is. 
How was this important purpose effected in the^Bastde? 
As soon as the breath was out of the body, a notice was 
sent to the minister of the home department and the 
lieutenant-general of police/ The king’s commissary tbeh 
visited the prison, to minute down the circumstances.' 
This being done orders were issued to inter the ^od^iR In 
the gloom of evening it Was conveyed to the burying- 
ground of St. Paul’s; two persons belonging to the Bastile 
atteqded it to sign the parish register; and the name under 
Which the deceased was entered, and the description of 
the rank which he held, were fictitious, that all trace bf 
him might be obliterated. Another regia^r, containing 
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his real nan^ and station, was, tin tmtb, kept at the 
Bastile; but it was almost inaccessible, a sight of it, for 
the purpose of fiiaking an extract, beings never allowed,^ 
withou^ a strict inquiry into the reasgn why the applica- 
tion was made. His family and friends, meanwhile, 
remained in profound ignorance of his having been re- 
leased from his troubles. VTo mourning mother, wife, or 
child, followed his remains to their last abode; and even 
the poor consolation was denied them of knowing the spot 
where he reposed, that they might water it with their 
tears. Thus, in deatL^ as in life, oppression and malice 
^triumphantly asserted their absolute dominion over the 
captives of the Bastile. 



CHAPTER II, 


Iteim of John II.^ Stephen Marcel, Provost of the Merchant^ — 
of Charles V.— Hugh AnbrioWBei^ of Charles VI. — ^Noviant — ^La 
Biviere— 'Peter des Essarts^ohnide Montaigii — Contests of the 
factions at Paris~The Count of Armagnac — The Burgundians obtain 
possession of Fans— Massacre of the Armamacs — Assassination of 
the Duke of Burgundy — Beign of Charles Vll. — Paris in the hands 
of the English— villiers de I’lsle Adam— The English expelled from 
Paris— Beign of Louis XI. — Anthony de Chabannes — The Count 
de Melun — Cardinal de Balue — 'William d’Haraucour — Charles 
d’ Armagnac — Louis de Luxembourg — The Duke of Nemours and 
his children. 

A MIND tinctured with superstition, even though it were 
not of the darkest hue, might be tempted to believe that 
a fatality pursued the men, by whom the Bastile was 
raised. It has been seen that the original founder was 
the famous Stephen Marcel, Provost of the Meschants. 
Marcel, though his character has uniformerly been black- 
ened by writers devoted to absolute monf^chy, seems to 
have been . influenced, at least in the greatest portion f 
of his pareer, by truly patriotic motives. It is not the 
object which he laboured to obtain, but son^e of ^he 
means which he employed for its attainment, that merits 
oensure. To confine the royal authority within reason- 
aSle bounds, and to give the national representatives theSr 
proper weight in the scale of government, were the pur- 
, poses which he sought to' accomplish. The ^ngerous 
circumstances in which the country was placed, and the 
heavy oppression under which the people^ gsoaned, pointed 
out such a reform as being no less wise than just. The 
thne for attempting it was favourable ; inasmu^ as tho 
captivity of the king, and the presence of a victorious 
foreign army, would, it was supposed, comp^ the dauphin, 
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Charles, to* look to the States-tS-eneral 'for demeans of< 
saving France from still greater calamities. Yet so 
strong was princely dislike to receiving aid from tB^ 
legitimate guardians of the public? purse, that Charles 
prefei;red raising supplies by the fraudulent and ruinous 
expedient of debasing the coin. In that scheme he was 
fortunately defeated by the stubborn opposition of the 
Provost. 

The alliance formed by Marcel with Charles, surnamed 
the Bad, king of Navarre, was, perhaps, an impolitic act ; 
not so much because the Navarrese monarch deserved 
the epithet given to him by French historians — for we 
may doubt whether he was, in reality, much more blame- 
worthy than his namesake, the dauphin, on whom the 
aame historians have lavished their praise — but because a 
junction with a man who was exceedingly obnoxious to 
a large party in France was likely to give rise to suspi- 
cions witl^ respect to his principles and motives. It is 
probable, however, that he was led to ,it, by a wish to 
have some stronger prop to lean on than the fluctuating 
favour of the populace. The “varium et ikutabile 
8emper,’^by which Vii^l, somewhat harshly, character- 
ises the female sex^ may, with less appearance of satfre, 
'l^e applied to the multitude. This truth Marcel was 
,d<9>med to learn by experience. 

For nearly two years, the JProvost, with more or less 
steadtnesf, kept his footing op the tottering eminence to 
which he had risen. During that time he was actively 
engaged in securing the French capital from external 
and internal foes. He fortified and enlarged its ciloui|| • 
supplied ft with arms and provisions, established a guard 
of citizens, which was night and day on the watch, and 
barricaded ihfi entrances of the streets by ponderous 
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chaios, which wei*e fastened to the houses ; these chains 
were the first bai^cades which were formed in Paris. 

^ The capital was undoubtedly saved from pillage and 
devastation by the provident care of Marcel. In < spite, 
however, of his exertions, his popularity wane^ ; the 
minds of his fellow citizens W3re poisoned by the arts 
and insinuations of the dauphin’s friends, and irritated 
by his connexion with the king of Navarre, whose troops 
were mercilessly ravaging all the circum j acent_country . 
While the Parisians were in this ferment, the dauphin 
promised a general amnesty to them, on condition of their 
giving up to him the Provost, and twelve other persons, 
whom he should select. Fearing, probably, that this 
temptation would be too great for them to resist, the 
Provost, in an evil hour, resolved to admit into the city 
the troops of the king of Navarre. It is also said, though 
there does not appear to be any proof of the fa8t, that 
he intended to make a general massacre of ^e opposite 
party, and transfer the crown of FranceHo Charles the 
Bed. For this we have only the word of his enemies. 

It was on the night of the 31st of July, 1358, that 
Marcel designed to open the gates of Paris to* the ]$la- 
varrese soldiery. He was too late, c At noon, he went 
ta the gate of the Bastile of St. Denis, and ordered tlje 
guard to deliver up the keys to Joceran de Mascon, fhe 
king of Navarre’s treasure^. The guard refused to com- 
ply, and aloud altercation^ arose. The noise klrou§ht to- 
the place John Maillard, the commandant of the quarter. 
Up to this moment, Maillard had been the* zealous friend 
€§ Marcel, but he now r^olutely opposed the scheme of 
the latter. A violent quarrel ensued betwdbn them!)! 
which ended by M!aillard springing on horseback, unfur- 
ling the banner of Franck, and summonictg tha citizens 
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to ftssist hifo in preventing the* Provost from betraying 
the city to the^ English. The summons speedily brought 
a throng around him. The friends of Che dauphin, like^ 
wise,*did not let slip this opportunity of acting in his 
behalf. A considerable body of men was collected by 
them, at tl^ head of which tjfere placed two gentlemen, 
named Fepik des Essarts and John de Charny. 

From the gate of St. Denis, meanwhile, Marcel pro- 
ceeded on the same errand to the other gates. He was 
not more successful than on his first attempt ; obedience 
was everywhere refused. As a la§t resource, he bent his 
course to the Bastile of St. Anthony. Here again he 
was foiled. His enemies were beforehand with him. 
The keys he did by some means obtain, bat they were 
useless. Maillard had alrea^ reached the scexie gf action, 
with a numerous train of his followers, and he was almost 
imkne^tely joined by the partisans of the daupl&u 
With the ^eys of the Bastile in his band, Marcel began 
to ascend the* entrance ladder, striving at the same time 
to keep off his assailants. A terrible cry now burst 
f^h of l^iii them 1 kill them I death to the^Provost 
of the Merchants and his accomplices ! ” Alarmed by the 
clamour, he attempted to saVe himself by but he 
was struck on the head with an axe by de Chamj, and 
• he fell at the fgot of th^ Bastile, which he had himself 
built. His body waS immediately pierce^ with innumerable . 
wounds Ity the infuriated crowd. Giles Marcel, his nephew, 
and fifty-three others, the whole of the party which had 
attended him^ were either slain on the spot or thrown 


^into prison. Three days afterwards, the dauphia re-^ 
jentered Paris, and began to feed bis revenge with blooci. 

By Hugh Anbriot thg Bastile was advanced ^pither 
step towards 4ts completioxu Born at pijoni of hsAlde 
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pareots, Aubriot gained* the favour of Charles the fifth, 
and of his brother, the Duke of Anjou, and^was appointed 
eninister of finance. He was also raised to the dignified 
though troublesome <^and dangerous office of Prowost of 
Paris. Charles the fifth had a lote of buil^ing/g,tid he 
found in the Provost a man who had talents and activity 
to cany his wishes into effect. Paris was indebted to 
Aubriot for numerous works, which conduced to its safety, 
ornament, and salubrity. He strengthened and added to 
to the ramparts, constructed sewers, which he was the 
first to introduce into the capital, formed quays, rebuilt 
Ihe Pont au Change, and built the Pont St. Michael. In 
these labours he employed, at a fixed rate of payment, all 
the mendicants, destitute persons, and disorderly charac- 
ters of the city; thus compelling them to earn th%t 
subsistence which they had been in the habit of * extorting 
or plundering from the citizens. The police of fie city 
was greatly improved by him in other respects. Among 
the ordinances which he issued, for that* purpose, was 
one which revived that of Louis the ninth, relative to 
prostitutes. Paris was now overrun with loose women; 
the ordinance enjoined them, under penalty of *fine amd 
imprisonment, to reside only in certain, places, which were 
e^ecified, to the number of nine. 

The Strict performance of his duty proved to be fhe ^ 
ruin of Aubriot. Amon^ the worst nuisances of the 
capita} were the scholars of the University of Paris; •they 
were addicted, among other things, to drunkenness, 
fibertioism, and robbery, and their in%ol^ce was still 
morMUSufferable than their vices. Perpetual quarrels and 


contests, in which they were almost always the ajgressore^ 
took place between these votaries of learning and the 


citizens* The main cause of their excesses beipg thva 
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ptiEfbed beyond all bounds was^the coiAplete impunity 
which they eiyoyed. Fonder of its privileges than of 
morality and justice, the University \)n all occasions 
strenuously resisted the efforts of the^ magistrates to bring 
scjiolam to punishment. In. more than one instance it 
threw its protecting shield ov^r plunderers and assassins, 
and pursued with a deadly hatred those individuals who 
had dared to enforce the laws against criminals. This 
crying abuse Aubriot determined to suppress. In the 
prison of the Little Chlltelet, which was built by him, he 
ordered two strong and not over .comfortable cells to be 
constructed, for the reception of delinquent scholars. 
These he called his clos Bruneau and irtLe de Fouaire; the 
University schools being situated in places which were so 
Darned. By this stinging joke, and by the vigorous 
measures of Aubriot, the University was inexpiably 
offenddfl. Regardless of its anger, he, however, resolutely 
persisted in arresting and committing to prison every 
student who v^tured to transgress. 

While Charles the fifth lived, Aubriot remained safe ; 
but the death of his patron, and the weakness add con- 
fu£on of* a minority, laid him open to the malice of his 
enemies. The University had sworn to accomplish, his 
ruin, and this oath it held sacred. In his public charact^ 
Jie^ad so deported himself as to be intangible \ and, 
therefore, his private life wa^ ransacked to find matter 
for af.custtion« It was discovered, or feigned, that he 
was too warm a lover of women, and, to give a darker' 
colour to this fault, it was added, that he had an especial 
predilection for Jewesses. From this, by a curious ^prq- « 
cess of loi^c, it was deduced as an inference, that he was 
himself a jfew and a heretic ; his accusers not perceiving, 
or not chnosin^to j^rceive, that the oij^e of these conditions 
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excluded t^e other. Their reasoning was •akin to that 
which, in the fable, the wolf uses to the lai^b. Unluckily, 
•too, for the ProTOst, they resembled the wolf in other 
points ; they had his savageness and his ability to*injure. 
The University and the clergy joined in* the j^lamour, 
against him, and were supported by the Duke of Berry, 
who was hostile to the Burgundian party, to » which ‘ 
Aubriot belonged. 

Charged with impiety and heresy, Aubriot was brought 
to trial before an ecclesiastical tribunal. With such pro- 
secutors and such judges, conviction was certain. To 
such a pitch did the University and the clergy carry their 
animosity against him, that he would have been doomed 
to the flames, had not his friends at court powerfully ex- 
erted their influence to procure a milder sentence. !Qut 
though his life was spared, he was not suffered to escape 
without feeling how venomous are the fangs of ^fanatics 
and pedants. He was condemned to public exposure and 
penance, in presence of the heads and Scholars of the 
University, to ask pardon upon his knees, and, with no 
other iood than bread and water, to spend in strict con- 
finement the remnant of his daysi • ** 

Aubriot was conveyed to the BastilQ, to undergo the 
{^t part of his sentence. In the course of a few months, 
probably because he was treated with too much lenif^ ip 
a state prison, he was removed to the bishop’s prison, 
called For-l’Evgque, where he was thrown ftito %ne of 
those dungeons which We the significant name of 
oubliettes. There he might have lan^shed long, or 
perished quickly, but never have hoped for deliverance, 
had not in 1881, the intolerable oppression e^^rcised 8y 
the government given rise to the insurrection which, from 
the circumstance of the revolters bein^ armed with leaden 
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malls was ctjled the Maillotin. fn want*of i leader, the^ 
insurgents bethought them of Hugh Aubriot ; and it is 
Aot unlikely that, as he had suffered h^vy wrongs, thejfc 
fiuppo^d he would espouse their cause *with heart and 
sojQ. They Accordingly liberated him. Aubriot, how- 
ever, was either too old,, or too prudent, to become the 
head o^ a revolt ; he spoke his deliverers fair, but, on the 
very evening that he was set free, he crossed the Seine, 
and hastened to Burgundy, his native country, where he 
is believed to have died in the following year. 

While Charles the sixth was labouring under his first 
attack of insanity, the political feuds and intrigues which 
distracted his court gave fresh inhabitants to the Bastile. 
When in 1392, the Dukes of Burgundy and Berry assumed 
the government, the overthrow of Clisson, the constable 
of France, and prime minister, necessarily ensued, and in 
his fall^was involved the ministry he had formed. Three 
of the ministers. La Begue de Villaine, Noviant, and La 
Riviere, wd!*e arrested ; Montaigu, the fourth, escaped to 
Avignon. La Begue, an aged man, who had served in 
the field with honour under several kings, was si^on re- 
leased ; Noviant and L 9 , Riviere were reserved as scape- 
goats, and were shut up in the Bastile. Of Noviant no- 
thing important is recorded. La Riviere had enjoyed, in 
thediighest degree, the confidenbe and friendship of Charles 
the fifth ; so much, indeed, did the monarch value him, 
that, by hif express commands, whenever his favourite died, 
the royal mausoleum of St. Denis was to be the place of 
interment. At |he accession of Charles the sixth. La 
Riviere suffered temporiiiy eclipse; but he shone forth again 
When the young monarch assumed the reins of government. 

* Noviant and La Riviere were now in the hands of their 
enemies, and hiid little to hope; for they were rich enough 

• * • t 
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to excite a*hun^ering after their spoils, and iiad been too 
long in possession of power not to be loathed by their 
•rivals. It is the'^curse and the shame of politics, that they 
render men insAisible +o, or, which is still worse, incapable 
of acknowledging the merit really owned %y those who 
differ from them in \iews apd* principles. Thorough- 
going politicians are but too apt to affirm what is ^also, or 
suppress what is true, provided it will injure their oppo- 
nents. It follows, as a natural consequence of this un- 
worthy feeling, that, though the two ministers fully 
vindicated themselves on every article of impeachment, 
they had but small chance of escaping. Their fate was 
deemed so inevitable, that more than once during the trial 
the brute populace rushed to the place of execution, lured 
by the report that the ministers w^ere about to be brought 
to the scaffold. Luckily for them, they had a protector, 
stronger than their innocence. This was the yotng and 
lovely princess Jane, countess of Boulogne, the wife of 
the Duke of Berry. Her marriage with the duke had been 
brought about by the influence of La Riviere, and this 
oircuijistance, together with the minister’s estimable 
qualities, had secured for him her affection aifd estd^m. 
Her pleadings softened her husband„and thus prevented 
a deadly sentence from being passed on the fallen states- 
men. It is not to be sup'^osed, however, that they Were 
allowed to go unscathed. To declare them guiltless woul j 
have been a tacit confession of error, an act wiiid^is not 
to be expected from weak and base minds ; and, besides^ 
hatred could not consent to let loose iti^ Objects withont 
ipreviously making them feel a touch of its fangs. The 
ministers, therefore, aftei' having been captives ^or twelve 
months, and in hourly dread of death, were only coW 
demned to confiscation of their property, eand qxile to a 
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distance from the court. With rftspect to^the*latter part 
of the sentence, they might well have exclaimed, like 
Diogenes, “and we condemn you to rdhain at court I 
Charles, on his temporary return to sanitj-, restored their 
esi^tes, 15ut tliey were not again employed. La Riviere 
died in 1400, and was Imiyied at St. Denis. 

The];p was a moment when the Bastile seemed about to 
be converted to its original purpose, that of a fortress for 
the defence of Paris. After the Duke of Burgundy had, 
in 1405, obtained possession of the king, the dauphin, 
and the capital, preparations to, recover Paris were made 
by the beautiful but worthless queen Isabella, and her 
paramour, the Duke of Orleans. In consequence of this, 
the Burgundian prince placed garrisons in the Bastile and 
th| Louvre ; and a report having been spread, that there 
was a plot to carry off the dauphin, a chain was stretched 
• across tiie river, from the Bastile to the opposite bank, to 
prevent the passage of vessels. It was on this occasion 
that, to win* the good will of the Parisians, the duke in- 
duced the king to restore to them the barricading chains, 
of which they had been deprived in 1383, and whk^Ji had 
evef sined been kept in the castle of Vincennes. The 
precautions were prqdent, but they were made useless, by 
a treaty between the hostile parties. 

If has already been observed*, that the office of Provost 
of Paris was no less perilous than honourable. During 
the diaturlaed and disastrous reign of Charles the sixth, 
there were as many as twenty-four provosts, and there 
were few of tfabn^ who did not find their dignity a bur- 
then. Among the most unfortunate of them was Peter 
As Essarts. He was one of the French nobles who were 
eAit to aid the Scotch in their contest wiith the English ; 
and, in 1^09, be fell into the hands of the latter. After 
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lie was rai]Asom^d be returned to France, and became a 
zealous partisan of John the Fearless, the Duke of Bur- 
^gundy. The duke amply rewarded him for his serviced. 
He successively* obtained for him the posts of Prqyost of 
Paris, grand butler, grand falconer, first laj?" pre^ident^of 
the chamber of accounts, supr^m<3 commissioner of woods 
and waters, and superintendent of finance, and also the 
governments of Cherbourg, Monlargis, and Nemours. 

As provost of Paris, it fell to his lot to arrest a man 
whose rise had been no less rapid than his own. His task 
was performed with a thorough good will. Montaigu, 
whom we have seen flying to Avignon after the downfall 
of Clisson, returned to the French capital when the storm 
was blown over. There he became more than ever a 
favourite of the king, who loaded him with honours, pro- 
moted his relations, and procured for his son the hand of 
the constable d’Albret’s sister. Among the officer which 
were lavished on Montaigu, were those of finance minister 
and grand master of the royal household. ^ His riches 
were soon increased to an enormous degree, and his pride 
to a s^ill greater. To the duke of Burgundy he had 
rendered himself peculiarly obnqxious, by thwarting^-his 
plans, and being a determined adherent of the queen and 
the house of Orleans. The Burgundian affected to be 
Reconciled to him, but he did not the less resolve upomhis 
destruction. To accomplish the ruin of Montaigu, the 
duke instituted an inquiry into the conduct of^thoae who 
had managed the finances a species of inquiry which was 
always applauded by the tax-burtheaed people. At the 
sauLe time, he likewise procured for the Parisians the re- 
storation of various privileges, which had been taken from 
them as a punishment for the Maillotin insurrecticUi 
Having thus fortified his popular!^, he ^^ook advantage 
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of the king bging visited by one ol his fits*of liadness, to 
commence operations against Montaigu. The favourite 
had been cautioned against his danger, a#d advised to fly • 
from it^but confiding in the support of thtf queen and the 
Duke of Berr}^, he was deaf to advice. He was arrested 
in the stPeet by des Essarti^ and committed to the Little 
Chatelet. It strongly marks fiis insufferable pride and 
insolence, that, when he was seized by the provost, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘Ribald! how hast thou the audacity to touch 
me? This was the arrogance of an upstart, for ho was 
ot humble birth. He was brought to trial, with little 
attention to the forms or the spirit of justice, and, after 
having been tortured, was condemned to lose his head; 
his property was confiscated, but, instead of being appro- 
priated to replenish the treasury, it was divided among 
hi8*enemies. The sentence was executed in the autumn 
of 1409.« 

If ambition had not entirely banished prudence, the 
fate of Montfliga might have taught des Essarts to reflect 
on the frail tenure by which, in an age of faction, the 
most conspicuous partisans hold their fortunes and*jbheir 
» lives# Noi was he withqpt a still more impressive warn- 
ing. In a moment of^displeasure, the Duke of Burgundy 
said to him, “Provost of Paris, John de Montaigu waa 
thre^-and-twenty years in gettihg his head cut off, but 
vtrily you will not be three years about it:” — ominous 
wo3ds,«rhe0e the prophet had tlie power of bringing his 
propiecy to pass! * 

In 1410 the contending factions once more resumed 
their arms. By a rapid march, the Burgundian prince 
made hims^ master of Paris, which he garrisoned with 
eight thousand men. For the support of the troops, a 
heavy tax was i|[iposed upon the citizens. Des Essarts 
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was cliarged with tho Ic^vying of this tax, aQ<} he is accused 
of haviug swelled his own coffers with the largest share 
, of the produce. ^ By this onerous measure, the popularity 
of the duke ahd the provost was materially din^nished. 
In the course of a few months, the duke defined It prucjient 
to conclude another simular o( a treaty; it was called the 
treaty of the Bicetre, from the place where it was nego- 
tiated, and by one of its articles he consented that dcs 
Essarts should bo removed from the provostship of Paris. 

It seems impossible for the signers of such treaties 
to have put their hands to them without being tempted 
to laugh in each other’s faces ; the compacts were notori- 
ously intended to be broken on the first favourable 
opportunity. Accordingly, but a few months elapsed, 
after the conclusion of the peace, before the Burgundian 
and Orleanists parties were again in arms, and vitupera^g 
each other in the most virulent language. Deo Essarts 
was re-established as provost of Paris ; and during the 
temporary ascendancy of the Orleanists, <his' exertions to 
supply the city with provisions gained for him, from the 
citiz^s, the flattering appellation of the Father of the 
People. When, however, the Parisians ceased to be in « 
dread of having hungry bellies, they ceased to applaud 
him ; and in the following year, he became an object of 
their hatred. *' o 

A sharp contest bf a few months was terminated by 
another hollow truce, under the name qf a^eaoe. By 
this time the Burgundian prince appears to have been 
converted into a deadly enemy of d^ Essarts. Three 
causes are assigned for this change. The provost is said 
"^to have in private chaiged him with appropriating a huge 
sum of the public money to his own use ; to have enteibd 
into correspondence with the Orleanist leaders, and 
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warned them that the duke desighed to assassinate them ; ' 
and likewise to^have formed, with the concurrence of the 
dauphin, a plan for rescuing that prince and the king* 
from the state of tutelage in whiclf they were kept by 
the Burundian ruler. It is highly probable that, dis- 
gusted by the duke havibgi abgindoned him in the treaty 
of the Bic^tre, he had really gone over to the Orleanist 
faction. Any one of these causes was sufficient to make 
his former patron resolve upon his ruin. There was also 
another circumstance which wore a threatening aspect 
for des Essart. The States-general were now sitting at 
Paris, and in that assembly clamours began to be heard 
against financial depredators, amongst whom the multi- 
tude, so lately his adulators^ did not hesitate to class hinu 
T<j elude the storm, which he saw approaching from 
more than one quarter, he resigned his office of finance 
ministei^ in which he had succeded Montaigu; but he 
did not forget to secure an adequate compensation for the 
sacrifice which he made. He then retired to his govern- 
ment of Cherbourg. 

The Burgundian was at this period in apparent^unity 
• with the dlhuphin ; nor bad he, as yet, openly manifested 
his animosity again^ the provost. The dauphin, was, 
however, at heart hostile to him, and impatient of his^ 
yokA It was, no doubt, with a view to having a firm 
hdld of Paris, that he resolved to become master of the 
Bastil#; hWbto the duke the reason which he assigned 
was, the mutinous disposition of the people, which it was 
necessary to haVe^the means of repressing. Imagining 
that the provost was still trusted by the duke, he propOS-^ 
e^to confide to him the task of seizing upon the Bastilo. 
T8e clearsighted Burgundian at once saw through the 
scheme, bpt he gave a willing consent to its execution ; 

t • • -Ri ’ 
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for it woulS enable hiift to accomplish twa objects, the 
getting of des Essarts into his hands, an(| the gaining a 
® complete triumph over the dauphin himself. Des Essarfb 
was consequently summoned from Cherbourg ; he accept- 
ed the commission; and he managed so^well,*^ that^ie 
secured the Bastile without the least opposition. 

The provost was scarcely in possession of the fortress 
before the scene changed. The Burgundian prince had 
skilfully laid a train, and a violent explosion suddenly 
took place* A rumour was spread throughout Paris, 
that the Orleanists, or Armagnacs, as they now began to 
be called, intended to carry ofE the dauphin with his own 
consent, and that the provost was at the head df the plot. 
A furious multitude, the leaders of which were two of the 
duke's attendants, immediately hurried to invest' the 
Bastile on all sides. It swelled every moment, till it 
consisted of not fewer than twenty thousand armed men, 
all clamorous for the blood of des Essarts, and determined 
to storm the castle, in order to satisfy theipra^e. Ahother 
body, led by John de Troie, a surgeon, proceeded, at the 
saine,time, to the dauphin’s palace, loaded him widi in- 
sult, and arrested several of his ofhccrs and frientls, dOme 
of whom were murdered on their w^y to prison. 

^ The Duke of Burgundy now came forward, apparently 
as a mediator. The besiegers he induced to suspend <^heir 
attack, by promising tha| their object should be attamei 
, without force being used. He then tried his eloquence 
on des Essarts. In the first interview he failed, in the 
second he succeeded. By dint of representing to him 
tli^t it was impossible to restrain the people, and that, if 
' they effected their entrance, which they certainly woifid, 
the Provost would be tom in pieces, he shook his resolu- 
tion of defending himself ; and by pledging Ijis honour 
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that no haro^ should befall him, the finallj prevailed on 
him to surrender. 

• Des Essarts would have done more •wisejy to brave# 

death {z’om the sanguinary crowd, than 'to rely on the 
honour of an Acknowledged assassin. Ostensibly for the 
purpose^^f saving him frojp the violence of liis enemies, 
he was led to the prison of the ChAtelet, where he seems 
to have thought that all danger was at an end. He was 
speedily undeceived, by his being brought to trial. In 
addition to various crimes charged against him in his 
official capacity, he was accused of having caused the 
renewal of the war between the princes after the treaty 
of Chartires, and of having plotted to carry off from 
Paris the king, the queen, and the dauphin. He was, of 
course, f mind guilty, and was condemned to lose his bead, 
an& to have his remains suspended from the gibbet of 
Montfau^jon. Four years had not elapsed since the con- 
victed Montaigu was conveyed by him to the same spot. 
The sentencS p^sed on des Essarts was executed on the 
first of July, 1413. He went to the scaffold with great 
courage, a circumstance which his enemies attributed to 
his having flattered hiiqself that the p^ple would rise 
and rescue him. If^he entertained anfLsuch visional^ 
hopes, his long experience of the people must have been 
entigsly lost upon him. • 

• The changes in the fortune of the two factions which 
desolated loanee, succeeded each other with an almost 
ludicrous rapidity ; the party Tfhich was triumphant on 
one day was prostrate on the morrow. We have just 
seen the dauphin humbled by the Duke of Burgundy; 
y^ the sai^^e year did not pass away before the dauphin* 
And the Armagnacs gained the upper hand, and the duke 
found it prudenj to ret^ to his own dominions. That 
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he might ieep'a firm ^lold of the capital, rthe dauphin 
gave the command of the Bastile to his uncle, Prince 
oLouis of Bavarirf; appointed the Duke of Berry governcftr 
of Paris ; gave' theiprovostship to Tanneguy de Qhatel ; 
removed to the Bastile the chains used fftr ba^ricadj/ig 
the streets ; and issued orders JPor the citizens to deliver 
up all kinds of arms. 

The Duke of Burgundy appealed to the sword, but 
without success, and the treaty of Arras, which was the 
result of his failure, relieved France for awhile from his 
incursions and his intrigues. It was not till nearly two 
years afterwards, when the battle of Agincourt had given 
a rude shock to the French throne, that he re-appeared 
upon the scene. Under his auspices, the Burgundian 
faction at Paris formed a conspiracy for a general massacre 
of the Armagnacs, in which the king himself was not to 
be spared, should he venture to resist. It was idetected 
at the critical moment, and the Armagnacs avenged them- 
selves by murders, proscriptions, and exed^sive taxes, 
which alienated many of their friends, without crushing 
their ^emies. 

The death of the dauphin Lopis, speedily followed by 
that of his brother and successor John, gave the dignity 
of dauphin to Charles, the youngest son of the king 
The duke of Burgundy ha'd hoped to exercise an influence 
over John, but he had only hostility to expect froiA 
Charles, who, as far as a 1)oy of fifteen could anything, 
was a partisan of the Armagnacs. By war alone could 
anything be gained, and he therefore prepared to wage it. 
The gross impolicy of the opposite party gave him mani- 
fold advantages. While the Count of- Armagnac, the 
constable, who was the head of the reigning factienj 
goaded the people by forced loans, enormous imposts, and 

^ i I 
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severities against all whom he* suspected, he and thc^ 
dauphin contrived also to exasperate the queen, by seizing 
*her treasures, casting, perhaps not undeservedly, a staifl 
upon ^i^r character, and banishing hfer to Tours. Driven 
ta desecration by these injuries and insults, she abjured 
her long-cherished hatred* of .the duke, and wrote to him 
for siiccour. He gladly listened to the call, released her 
from captivity, and escorted her to Chartres, where, in 
virtue of an obsolete ordinance of the king, she assumed 
the title of regent, and created a parliament, to counter- 
balance* that of the capital. A* preponderating weight 
was thus thrown into the scale of the Burgundian prince. 
Nor did he neglect to strengthen himself by conciliating 
the people ; for, while the count of Armagnac was daily 
i^;ritating them by his extortions, the duke held out to 
them a tempting lure, by proclaiming that all the towns 
which t)pened their gates to him should be freed from 
taxes. Encouraged by these circumstances, his partisans 
in the capital formed a plan for admitting him into the 
city ; but it was discovered and frustrated. 

The retuin of our Henry the fifth to France id* 1417, 
anS the progress which*he was making in Normandy, re- 
called to their senses most of the leaders of the faction^ 
The necessity of union being felt, negotiations were opened 
^Th% queen, the dauphin, and the Duke of Burgundy were 
willing to come to terms ; the principal article agreed on 
was, that^he queen and the duke should form a part of 
the royal council. But the Count of Armagnac would 
hear of no treat 3 » that did not really leave in his hands 
the whole power of the state; and he accordingly straillej*’ 
^ery nert^e, and was even guilty of the most revolting 
cruelty, to render impossible an accommodation with the 
Burgupdian leaders. He little dreamt Jiow soon he was to 
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. be precipitated from the pinnacle of greatness, and 
trampled in the ^ire by the basest of the base. 

* Harassed an(J impoverished by tyranny and exaction 
within the walls, and beset by foes bey(jnd thcfm, the 
Parisians were hungering for peace. They were ^he more 
inveterate against Armagnac, because they were tantalised 
by the object for which they longed being almost within 
their reach. Peace had, in fact, been concluded at 
Montereau, and publicly announced in Paris, and the 
count, seconded by de Marie, the chancellor, was the sole 
obstacle to its being enjoyed. He was inflexible in his 
resistance. To bring about a rupture of the treaty, he 
sent troops to attack two of the Burgundian posts ; seem- 
ingly struck with a judicial blindness, the forerunner of 
his fall, he pushed to an unbearable length his arrogan^^e, 
extortion, and gloomy precautions ; and he is said to have 
even meditated a sweeping massacre of such ' of the 
citizens as were hostile to him, and to have or{lored leaden 
medals to be struck for distribution to his** partisans, that 
the murderers might distinguish them in the hour of 
carnage. If the character of the man, and the spirit of 
those barbarous times, were not in accordance with this 
sanguinary project, we might, perhaps, imagine him to 
d)e unjustly charged with i,t ; for, in all ages, it has been 
the custom to blacken an overthrown tyrant, by loading 
him with imaginary crimes. That, however, it was 
possible for persons of the highest rank to tAerafe, and 
probably to command, the cold-blooded slaughter of their 
foes was but too speedily proved. • 
t terrible as the multitude is when once moved, it is 
slow to be moved. Mutual distrust, and the dreacf 
failure keep its component parts from uniting, till some 
tmC} more daring than the rest, orproyokid into action by 
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flagrant wrongs, assumes the lead, and*giv5s to it the 
principle of cohesion. It was a denial of justice which 
brought into play the man who was w£ftiting, to convert^ 
into open revolt the passive disaffection "of the citizens. 
The servant ot an Armagnac noble having grossly mal-. 
treated ^erinet le Clerc, * whose father, an ironmonger, 
was the quartinicr, or magistrate of his ward, Perinet 
applied to the provost for redress. His application was 
contemptuously rejected, and, he swore to be revenged. 
In concert with some of his friends, he matured a plan for 
admitting the Burgundian troops, and he opened a cor- 
respondence on the subject with Villiers de Tlsle Adam, 
who commanded at Pontoise, for the duke. The chance 
of success seemed so fair, that ITsle Adam readily agreed 
tq risk a portion of his garrison in the attempt. The 
negotiation was conducted with so much secrecy that not 
a breaft, of it transpired. 

The plan was carried into effect on the night of the 
28th of Iiiay,»1418. Perinet was a man of ready re- 
sources, equally discreet and resolute, and he omitted 
nothing that could tend to secure a triumph. virtue 
of*his office, the fatheu of Perinet held the keys of St. 
Germain’s gate, an^l had the relieving of the guard thei'e. 
On the appointed night, having first contrived to place on 
^ gtiftrd many of his associates,*Perinet stole to his father^s 
bed-side, and, undiscovered, drew the keys from beneath 
his }fillo’^ LTsle Adam was waiting near the gate with 
eight hundred men. At two in the morning, it was opened 
by Perinet, who„as soon as the troops had entered, locked 
the gate, and threw the keys over the walls, that, reii'oai 
being impossible, the soldiers might be compelled to combat 
with desperate valour. The adventurers proceeded in dead 
silence along tke streets till they reached the Little Ch^telet* 
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where theyVere joined hy several hundred araned citizens, 
who had been assembled to receive them. The confede- 
^rates now loudly ^raised the rallying cry of ‘‘Peace ! peace! 
Burgundy for ever I” and it was soon as loudly echoed 
from every side. From all the streets crowds o^ citizens 
sallied forth, wearing on their d^'ess the St. Andrew’s cross, 
which was the distinguishing mark of the Burgpndian 
party. In a very short time, tens of thousands were in 
arms. 

Scattered over a large city, and taken by surprise, the 
Armagnacs could make no resistance. Tannegui du Ch§.tel, 
the governor of the Bastile, had barely time to hurry to 
the dauphin’s abode, snatch him half awaked from the 
couch, wrap him in the bedclothes, and convey him for 
safety to the Bastile, whence, without delay, he removgd 
him to Melun. While he was thus occupied, a party of 
Burgundians marched to the king’s palace, and co^mpelled 
him to take horse, and put himself at their head. Other 
parties spread themselves over the city, and slaughtered, 
or dragged to prison, all the Armagnacs on whom they 
could lay their hands. Nobles, warriors, ministers of 
state, bishops, abbots, magistrates, and the humble fol- 
lowers who had moved at their beck, were indiscrimi- 
nately thrust into durance. The jails were speedily crowd- 
ed till they could hold nb more, and it then becskne 
necessary to confine the captives in public buildings and 
private houses. The constable, in the rags of ii beggar, 
at hrst eluded his pursuers, and found shelter in the 
dwelling of a poor mason ; but a threatening proclama- 
-t:oii.against whoever should harbour an Armagnac, ter- 
rified his host into betraying him. i ^ 

The Bastile, and consequently the power of entering 
Paris, was yet held by Tannegui du ChfiteL In the hope 
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of recovering the capital befor® preparations could be 
made for its defence, he hurried back from Melun, along 
with other officers, among whom was Barbazan, who i& 
honou^; 3 .bly distinguished in the Fnench* annals, as the 
ir^^proa^abl^ knight, and the restorer of the kingdom and 
crown oT France. At head of a large body of gen- 
darmes, he, on the first of June, made a sally from the 
Bastile, and advanced up St. Anthony’s street, towards 
the palace, with the intention of making himself master 
of the king’s person. The king, however, had been re- 
moved, and Tannegui was soon* encountered by I’lsle 
Adam, who had gathered together some troops, and was 
every moment reinforced by the citizens. A desperate 
contest took place, but the Armagnac general was finally 
compelled to retreat, with the loss of four hundred men. 
Th^orpses of the slain were ignominiously thrown into the 
common sewer by the victors. Leaving a small garrison 
in the Bastile, he retired with the remainder of his force, 
and distributed? it among the neighbouring fortresses of 
Corbeil, Meaux, and Melun. Two days after the depar- 
ture of Tannegui, the governor of the Bastile deemed it 
prdfient tb capitulate. • 

Already irritated })y Tannegui’s attempt, the partisans 
of the Burgundians were excited almost to madness J)y a 
lettfr from the queen, in whicB she declared that neither 
she nor the duke would return to Paris, till it was purged 
of thn Aitnagnacs. It has been truly remarked, that 
“ such a letter was, in reality, a decree of death.” That 
was the constl-uqtion put upon it by the Burgundian 
faction; and, unrestrained by any religious or humMW* 
fleling, they promptly carried the sentence into effect. 
Cfn the morning of the 12th of June, a report being spread 

that the enemgr were attacking two of the gates, the 

• • • 
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citizens hazily' assembled from every quarter. All 
issued from their houses,” says an old writer, “like 
•swarms of bees^ from various hives. Malls, hatchets, 
axes, clubs, polSs shod with iron points, swordsj pikes, 
javelins, and halberts, were called into use* by the insur- 
gent people.” ^ • • 

The signal of carnage was given by one Lambeft, who 
harangued them, and proposed to massacre the captives. 
His sanguinary suggestion was instantly adopted by the 
brutal crowd, and they hurried to the numerous prisons, 
uttering loud cries of “ Kill those dogs ! Kill those 
Armagnac traitors !” A scene of horror ensued at which 
nature shudders. Some of the victims were flung from 
the towers of the buildings upon the pikes of the assassins ; 
some were chopped down with hatchets, some were 
drowned, and others were burned alive in their dungeons ; 
their mangled remains were exposed to every'kind of 
indignity; and torrents of blood flowed through the 
streets. From the jails the slaughter wis extended to 
the suspected inhabitants of houses, and was followed by 
pillage* The work of murder and robbery was untiring- 
ly continued throughout the whole of the night, and ‘was 
recommenced in the morning, after t^e labourers in it had 
refreshed themselves by a short repast. 

Nineteen hundred of the Armagnacs are said to have 
fallen on this terrible day. Nor did they alone suffer, 
for numbers of the Burgundian party fell bjnea^h the 
weapons of their private foes, who availed themselves of 
this opportunity to gratify their revenger After having 
three days been dragged through the streets by the 
mob, the naked and .disfigured corpse of the constable 
was conveyed out of Paris in the spavengers’ cart, and 
thrown among the filth and ordure of l^ie city laystalL 
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That no prcjof of their ferocity •might be wanting, his 
murderers cut a portion of his skin into the form of a 
scarf, and hung it round him in ridi(?ulc of the white* 
scarf wiiyjh was the badge of his parfy. 

A sujjplcmentary massacre, of equal extent, and 
attended by circumstantes equally atrocious, occurred 
shortly# after, in which perished the prisoners from the 
Bastile and Vincennes, and those who had been arrested 
since the first slaughter. On this occasion, the captives 
in the Great and Little Chatelet strove to defend them- 
selves, by hurling down stones and tiles on their enemies, 
but their resistance was soon overpowered, and not one of 
them escaped. ^ 

These enormities — prefigurations of those which, nearly 
foqr centuries later, were to be committed in the same 
city — were succeeded by riotous rejoicings for the arrival 
of the (fueen and the duke, and by. ‘‘one of the finest 
religious processions that ever was seen.” But the wrath 
of Heaven did 'not slumber long. “The joy of Paris,” 
says an old annalist, “was speedily changed into mourning, 
for three months had not passed away after this c^nage, 
when so *cruel a pestilence fell upon the city, that it 
destroyed more than eighty thousand persons in three 
months. History records, that this Perinet and his com-^ 
panfons, after having squandered all that they had gained 
by plunder, died miserably^ not loog enjoying the fruits 
of the^r robberies; and that th§ greater part of the nobles 
and gentlemen, who had acted with the murderers, were 
carried off by t^e pestilence, except I’Isle Adam, who was 
reserved to be chastised by king Henry of England, thoilglf^ 
rfwas on Snother account, as we shall relate in the proper 
place. And was it not God who took vengeance for 
these cfueltiesT®* 
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In a little more tharf a year from this time, John the 
Fearless, himseK an assassin, fell by an assassin’s hand, 
e at the conference of Monterean. His life had been pro- 
ductive of grea't eviis to France ; his death brought on it 
still greater. The murder of John gave bir^h to that 
coalition between his successor Philip the Good, Henry 
the fifth of England, and queen Isabella, which, ^pr more 
than a quarter of a century, deluged the kingdom with 
blood, and nearly wrested the sceptre from the ancient 
line of monarchs. In 1420, Paris was delivered into the 
hands of the English, and for sixteen years they retained 
possession of it; the Louvre, the Bastile, and Vincennes, 
were their principal posts in the capital and its immediate 
vicinity. 

The only prisoner whom, during their domination, the 
English are recorded to have confined in the Bastile, was 
the very man but for whose activity and daring the capital 
would, perhaps, never have been in their power. It was 
risle Adam. This warrior, who was born about 1384, 
of an ancient and noble family, was taken by the English, 
at Honfleur, 1415. After he recovered his liberty, he 
joined the party of John the Fearless, and was ihade 
governor of Pontoise. We have seqn by what means he 
gained Paris for the Burgundian prince. That he was 
deeply implicafed in the m'assacres appears to be a melan- 
choly truth; and all his talents and valour are insufficient 
to cleanse his reputation from that damnable%spotf For 
his services he was rewarded, by the Duke of Burgundy, 
with the rank of marshall. " 

«»^^It is not clear in what manner ITsle Adam incurred the 

c * 

displeasure of our Henry the fifth, the regent of France. 
French writers ascribe the circumstance to the pride and 
aiTogai^ce of the English sovereign, wlbo requi]^ the 
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most abject homage from all liis JVench courtiera. L’Isle 
Adam, they tell us, having one day come into the royal 
presence in a plain grey dress, the monaAh sternly asked • 
him wh«t];ier that was a fit dress for a marshall. “Dearest 
lord,” sa^^he offender, “I had it made to travel in from 
Sens to Paris;” and, wl!il« hp spolce, he looked at the 
king. .“What!” exclaimed Henry, do you dare to look 
a prince in the face?” “Most dread lord,” “answered 
the marshall, “it is the custom in France; and if any one 
avoids looking at the person to whom he talks, he is con- 
sidered as a bad man and a traitor: therefore, in God’s 
name, do not be offended.” — “Such is not our custom,” 
Henry sourly replied, and here the dialogue ended. If 
this story be true, it speaks ill for the policy, and worse 
fo^; the disposition, of the victor of Agincourt. 

A few days after this conversation is supposed to have 
occurred, I’lsle Adam was committed to the Bastile, on 
the false and absurd charge of meaning to betray Paris 
to the daupfiin.* About a thousand of the citizens took 
up arms to rescue him, on his way to the fortress, but 
they were put to flight by the small band of English 
arcliers, ^hich was escorting him to prison. L’lsle 
Adam, it is affirmed, would have passed from the Bastile 
to the scaffold, had he not been saved by the remonstrances 
of Philip the Good, and the death of Henry. * 

After the decease of Henry,^risle Adam rejoined the 
Burgdndisfti standard, and took so active and effective 
a part in the war, that, when* the order of the Golden 
Fleece was esthbyshed, he was one of the flrst on whom 
it was conferred. In 1437, he foUowed the Duke.ga&« 
Stirgundy*into Brabant, and on th^22nd of May, of that 
year, he was killed ^in a popular insurrection which took 
place Brugel. 
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It was not tifl the 22nd of September, 1429, that any 
attempt was made to disturb tbe English in their occupa- 
otion of Paris. *^Flushed with its recent successes, and 
hoping that the*" citiaens would rise upon the garrison, the 
army of Charles assaulted on that day th^e rl^^partSpof 
the capital, between tfie gates o£St. Honor6 and St. Dennis. 
The assault, led by Joan of Arc, -continued for four^hours; 
but the glorious heroine was severely wounded through 
the thigh, and the assailants were compelled to retire. 

For seven years after this attack, the English kept their 
ground in Paris. Bui the English power in France was 
now daily crumbling into dust. The Burgundian, their 
ally for several years, was become their ‘active enemy; 
the Duke of Bedf(j)rd, whose valour and skill fio long 
upheld a tottering cause, had sunk into the grave; town 
after town, willingly or on compulsion, opened its gates 
to Charles; succours arrived seldom and in scairly num- 
bers ; and frequent insurrections, in Normandy and other 
quarters, compelled them to disseminate '»their troops, so 
that ft became impossible for them to take the field with 
a formidable army. At this critical moment, Paris had 
only a feeble garrison of fifteen hundred meit ; a fbree 
wholly inadequate to defend the place, even had the 
citizens been far less disaffected than they really were. 
'I'hey we 3 ?e weary of war, i&id, besides, prudence dissutifcded 
them from persisting to ojppose a sovereign whose throne 
was evidently established on a solid basis. Such*^ being 
the state of things, Charle*s thought the time was come to 
recover bis capitaL A negotiation w^s becretly opened 
-wiBLth the citizens ; and, on condition of a general amnesty^ 
they agreed to return to their allegiance. On the night 
of the ISth of April, 1436, the king’s troops w4re 
admitted into the city. Though he was taken by s^rise, 
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Willoughby, ^he governor, a bra^ and intelligent officer, 
took such measures as would have baffled his assailants, 
lihd he received any aid from the Parisians. But not# 
a hand* was raised in his behalf, and h5 had no other 
resource tjj^n a retreat to the Bastile, which he effected 
in good order; An honourable capitulation, allowing 
• him to, retire, with bag and baggage, to Rouen, was 
offered to Willoughby, and, as he knew that resistance 
must be unavailing, he wisely accepted an offer which he 
could not hope would be repeated. Thus ended the sway 
of the English in Paris. 

During the remainder of the reign of Charles VIL, 
nothing more (Occurred which belongs to this narrative. 
Abundant materials are, however, supplied by the iron 
sway of his son and successor, Louis XI. Historians in 
speaking of Louis XI., have charactered him, and with 
justice, as a violator of all social duties, as being a “ bad 
son, a bad husband, a bad father, a bad brother, a bad 
kinsman, a ftad* friend, a bad neighbour, a bad master, 
and a most dangerous enemy.” That, on attaining 
supreme power, such a nqan should take heavy vengeance 
for fnjuridfe, real or supposed, is in the natural ordev of 
things. Immediately on his accession to the thronej 
Xouie displaced from their offices all persons who had 
rendered themselves obnoxious •to him; and, in some in-* 
stancee, his revenge was more signally manifested. 

AUmng Ahe most conspicuous of those ^wbo felt his 
anger was Anthony de Chabanhes, Count of Dammartin. 
Chabannes had p]ayed an active part in the long war 
between Charles Vll. and the English, and on variciaa«-« 
occasions had done signal service. like many other 
n^les of that period, he was, however, possessed of far 
more courage than honourable* princij|)les. Tq swell 
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coffers wit^ plunder, ht did not hesitate to put himself at 
the head of flic ferocious banditti known by the descrip- 
f tive name of ecdl^cheurs^ or flayers, with whom he ravaged 
the north-easteVn pis^vinces of France, as far as the Swiss 
frontier. lie quitted them in 1439, to maSry V^ich ^ife, 
after which he again entered into the king’s service. 

Chabannes, as is often the case with criminal^, could 
more easily commit crimes than bear to be told of them. 
The monarch having one day laughingly greeted him by 
the title of king of the flayers, he angrily replied, “ J 
never flayed any but your enemies ; and it appears to mo 
that you have derived more benefit from their skins than 
I have.” Not satisfied with this retort, he further grati- 
fied his offended feelings by prompting * the dauphin to 
become the leader of the malcontents, in the ephemeral 
civil war which is known as the war of the Fraguerie, 

After the Praguerie was over, Chabannes -was again 
received into favour by Charles, and he seems ever after 
to have remained faitliful to him. He eved disclosed a 
conspiracy which the dauphin had formed, to deprive the 
monavch of his crown and liberty. The dauphin, on being 
brought face to face with him, hardily denied the fact, 
and gave him the lie. The con^duct of Chabannes, 
in this instance, was not undignified. know,” said 
*he, the respect which iS due to the son of my macter ; 
but the truth of my deposition I am ready to maintain^ 
by arms, against all those of the dauphin’s household who 
will come forward to contradict it.” No one was hardy 
enough to accept this challenge. ^ « 

- ii_ Tt is less creditable to Chabannes, that he presided 
over the commission which was appointed to tiy, or rather 
to find guilty, the persecuted Jacques Coeur, and that^he 
contrived to obtain, at a shamefully inadequate price, 
several of Ceeur’s estates. * * 
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In 1455,#CliabaDties, by perfbrming his duty to bis 
sovereign, gave fresh offence to the dauphin. Irritated 
at last by the political intrigues of hil son, and by his* 
having persisted for ten years to absent himself from the 
cqprt, Claries determined to deprive him of the petty 
sovereignty of Dauphin^j apd to secure his person. 
Chab^nes was thosen to carry this determination into 
effect : and he acted with such vigour, that after having 
prevailed on the Duke of Savoy to refuse the prince an* 
asylto, he compelled him to seek shelter in the domin- 
ions of the duke of Burgundy. 

Chabannes was, consequently, one of the earliest victims 
on the accession of Louis to tlie throne. Dcpiivcd of his 
office of grand master of France, he took flight, but he 
soon returned, and claimed a fair trial. The king refused 
to admit the claim, and ordered him to quit the kingdom ; 
an order which he obeyed. While he was absent, his 
property was confiscated, and he was summoned to appear, 
and answe? the charges against him. Confiding in his 
innocence, he complied with the summons; but he was 
found guilty of high treason, and condemned to •death. 
The sentence was commuted to banishment by Louis; 
who, however, chai^ged his mind as to the punishment, 
and shut hkn up in the Bastile. ^ 

III the Bastile Chabannes regained for four years. On 
1:ha breaking out of the war (the parties in which called 
their Confederacy the League of the Public Good), he 
contrived to escape; and, on his way to join the malcon- 
tenta, he made iiiipself master of the towns of St. Fargeau 
and St, Uiaurice. He was one of those Who benefited 
ties tnsaty a>f Conflans, which, terminated this war. His 
sChtenee was annulled, and his estates were restored to 
him. 
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It is a singiSiar circAimstance that, with, respect to 
Chabannes, Louis passed at once from the extreme of 
•liatred and suspifiion, to that of kindness and confidence 
lie not only reStored his estates, but he added tp their 
number. At a latter date, when he instiAted^jthe or(Jer 
of St. Michael, Chabannes wai one of the first whom he 
nominated. Favours conferred by a gloomy and un- 
pi-incipled tyrant cast a doubt on the character of the 
receiver, even when it has been hitherto unstained, which 
was not tlie case with the new knight. The nomination 
gave occasion to a severe sarcasm from the Duke of 
Brittany. Louis having sent to him the collar of the 
order, the duke declined it, assigning as a reason, that, 
‘^he did not choose to draw in the same collar with 
Chabannes.” 

Cliabaniies was not ungrateful for the benefits bestowed 
on him. When, strangely deviating from his accastomed 
wariness, Louis involved himself in the dilemma which 
Sir Walter Scott has so admirably described' in Quentin 
Durward, Chabannes did him the most essential and op- 
portune service, and received his warmest thanks for it. 
He was afterwards employed in various impartant “ex- 
peditions, all of which he brought Ip a successful issue. 
In his old age, he withdrew from the court, but, in 1485, 
Charles VIll. conferred <Jn him the government ofe the 
Isle of France and Paris. Chabannes did not long enjoy 
this now honour: he died in 1488. a <. 

The war, caused by the League of the Public Good, 
which restored liberty and fortune to ChalSannes, deprived 
^“^s enemy, the Count de Melun, not only of both, but of 
life also. When we are told that Melun was ao addictid 
to pleasure, luxury, and sloth, as to have acquired the 
name of the Sardauapalus of his times, ive can form no 
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very flatteiaag estimate of Hs tsharacter. Vet lie stood 
high in the good graces of Louis XI., and participated 
* largely in the spoils of Chabannes. In his capacity of 
govesn^r of Paris and the Bastile, the was also entrusted 
‘Vith thrifcusfody of that nobleman. It was not till after 
the battle of Montlhert that^ Louis began to suspect him. 
The /nonarch had, indeed, some excuse for suspicion. 
Melun had at least been criminally negligent, in a post 
which demanded the utmost vigilance. He had prevented 
a sally from the city during the battle, which might have 
turned the scale in the king’s favour; and he had been 
ignorant of, or winked at, a correspondence carried on 
with the chiefs of the league by some of the disaffected 
citizens. These indications of treachery were strength- 
^ed by two circumstances; some of the cannon of the 
Bastile had been spiked, and the gates of the fortress, on 
the side next the country, had been left open while the 
besiegers were making an attack.’ The escape of Cha- 
bannes might tblso afford a reason for doubting his keeper’s 
fidelity. Louis, however, was, at this moment, too closely 
pressed by his numerous enemies to enter into an*investi- 
g^ion df the subject;* and he, therefore, only dismissed 
the governor. , 

Melun retired to his estates, and imagined that the 
Bimcm was blown over. He* was mistaken. As soon as 
Louis had disembarrassed himself, he instituted a rigid 
inquiiy i^to the conduct of his disgraced favourite. One 
of the most active in pushing it on was a man who was 
indebted to the, count for his rise in life; the cardinal 
Balue, of whom further mention is about to be made."^ 
The result of the mquiiy was, a charge of having main-» 
(ained a secret correspondence with the heads of the 
League, especially with the Duke of Brittany. Melun 
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was in consequence arr^fttcd, and conveyed to Chateau- 
Galliard, in Normandy, by the provost Tristan THermite, 
•f infamous mQmSry. 

The trial was** commenced without delay, and, ^as ho 
refused to confess to any crime, he was put to tlll(;tortur«*^. 
With respect to his correspopdeacte with the chiefs of the 
League, he avowed it, but pleaded that it had the J^ing’s 
sanction. It is probable that this was really the case. 
Many motives might have induced the king to allow of 
his officer corresponding with the enemy. But Louis had 
now resolved upon the destruction of Melun; and, as he 
never scrupled at falsehood when he had any point to gain 
by it, he denied that he had given the permission. By 
adding that he had long had cause to be dissatisfied with 
the prisoner, he gave a broad hint as to what kind of ver- 
dict he desired. The j udges, as in duty bound, pronounced 
Melun guilty, and he was consigned to the scaffold*. His 
execution took place in 1468. Of his confiscated pro- 
perty, a considerable portion was bestowed On Ohabannes. 

It is said, that the executioner having only wounded 
him at «the first stroke, Melun raised his head from the 
block, and declared, that he had not deserved d^th, bAit 
tha{, since the king willed it, he was satisfied. If this be 
true, we must own that tame submission to the injustice 
of a despot was never more strikingly displayed. • 

Had Melun lived but a little longer, he might have 
triumphed in the downfall and punishment of hi&^ ungrate- 
ful enemy, the cardinal, which took place in 1469. John 
Balue, the person in question, bom in Poitou in 1421, 
the son of either a miller or a tailor. He had, per- 
haps, as many vices, and as few virtues, as saxy persoif' 
upon record. Ingratitude, in particular, seems to have 
been deeply rooted into the nature of this unworthy pre- 
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late. TowJfrds the bishops of Aiders and Angers, who 
had early patronized and confided in him, and the Count 
*de Melun, by whom he was introduced to the monarch,* 
he act^d^ witt^ unparalleled baseness.* His soveteigh fared 
n# bettCr^^ than his other benefactors. Louis XT. had* 
rapidly raised him to the highest offices in the state, and 
had leaded him with ecclesiastical preferment, yet the 
traitor betrayed him. 

* While his power lasted, there was no department of 
the government with which Balue did not interfere. This 
trait in the character of the cardinal called forth, a plea- 
sant sarcasm from Chabannes, who could not see with 
patience his own province invaded. Balue having one day 
reviewed some regiments, Chabannes gravely requested 
th^ king’s permission to visit the cardinal’s bishopric of 
Evreux, for the purpose of examining clerical candidates, 
and conferring ordination on them. ‘‘What do you mean? ” 
said Louis. ^ “ Why, surely, sire,” replied Chabannes, “ T 
am as fit to ordain priests, as the Bishop of Evreux is to 
review an army.” 

It required, however, something more than a joke to 
shake the confidence Which the monarch placed in the 
cardinal. . That something more was not slow in coming. 
Since the treaties of Conflans and Peronne, it had been a, 
obj’ect of Louis to dissociate his brother, the Duke 
of Berry, from his dangerous adviser the Duke of Bur- 
gundj^ ; atfd, as one means towards effecting this, he strove 
hard to induce him to accept, as an appanage, the duchy 
of Guienne and Ahh government of Rochelle, instead of 
the provinces of Champagne and Brie, which, by the 
treaty of Peronne, he had been compelled to confirm to 
his brother. Louis, was undoubtedly j'ustified in wishing 
to accqpplish this object, as there w^ little chance that 
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peace would be preserved if the Duke of Ben^ became an 
immediate neighbour of the Duke of Burgundy. Nor was 
^he equivalent wjiich the king offered for Champagne and 
Brie an inadequate one, but much the contiBiry^f On this 
occasion, ‘the king suffered the penalty to whSh all de- 
ceivers are subjected, that of Sot being trusted. Could 
the Duke of Berry have put faith in his brother,* he no 
doubt would have accepted Guienne. 

It was with no less surprise than indignation that the 
king discovered, by intercepted letters, that all his efforts, 
not only in this case but in others, had been counteracted 
by the man on whom he most relied. The cardinal, and 
his friend and agent William d’Haraucourt, Bishop of 
Verdun, were in close correspondence with his enemies. 
It was to revenge himself for the king having failed in his 
promise to procure him a cardinal’s hat, that d’Harau- 
court entered into the plot against him. It would seem 
that nothing short of madness could have pipmpted the 
cardinal to peril his liberty and fortune, perhaps his life, 
by his treasonable proceeding. But here again the king 
was wliipped by his own vices. Balue perceived or im- 
agined that his influence was declining, he was convinced 
that it would wholly expire whenever his services were 
dio longer necessary to the ^monarch, Louis being, in his 
opinion, incapable of personal attachment ; and he there-, 
fore resolved to place him«in such a situation, by making 
the king’s foes formidable, that those services^should be 
always indispensable. On his being interrogated, he 
avowed, with a shameless candour, that^ for this purpose, 
he had betrayed the secrets of the state to the Burgundian 
duke, encouraged the Duke of Berry to refuse the piy- 
posed exchange, advised the calamitous interview and dis- 
graceful treaty of Veronne, and recoipmehded to Charles 
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of Burgundy* to compel the king^ accompany hi^n on 
the expedition againat the revolted citizens of Li6ge. 

* There was treason enough here to forfeit a hundred 
heads, ha4 the^ grown on laic shoulders. But, as far as 
regarded t^e final penalty of the law, their ecclesiastical 
character proved a shield tcrth^ cardinal and his associate. 
The king desired the pope to nominate apostolical com- 
missioners to try the criminals ; the pope, on the other 
hand, contended that they must be judged by the consis- 
tory, and that the decision of their fate must be left to 
him. A long negotiation ensued between the spiritual 
and temporal sovereigns, and, as neither would concede, 
the offenders were never brought to trial at all. 

It cannot, however, be said that the cardinal and the 
bisjjiop escaped uuscarred. If Louis could not take their 
lives, he could at least render their lives a burthen, and 
this was a power which he was not backward in exer- 
cising. In the province of Touraine, between twenty and 
thirty miles to the southward of Tours, stood the castle 
of Loches, one of the sepulchres in which Louis buried 
his living victims. It was there that, at a later period, 
Ludovico ^forza lingered out the last years of his exist* 
ence. Loches was ^ell provided with oubliettes, dun- 
geons, chains of enormous weight, facetiously called the 
kin^s little daughters, iron cages, and all other means of 
torturing the body and mind. ^ Thither Balue was sent, 
and there le passed eleven lonely years, in an iron cage, 
which was only eight feet square. His fate resembled that 
of Perillus — fol* tg the cardinal himself is attributed the 
invention of these cages. Perhaps the only praise which 
h% ever deserved was gained at the castle of Loches; the 
praise of having pr^erved his courage unshaken through- 
out the;whole of his^tedious captivity. ^Balue was released 
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in 1480, went to Rome', where he was received with open 
arms, was sent as legate to France, and died in 1491, 

• bishop of Albanb, and legate of the March of Ancona. 

His confederate, d’llaraucourt, was still mor^ severely 
punished. The Bastile was his place of confinement, and 
there a cage, of unusual strength, was constructed in one 
of the towers, expressly for his abode. The c^ge was « 
formed of massy beams, bolted together with iron, occu- 
pied nineteen carpenters for twenty days in framing it, 
and was so heavy that the vault, which was to support 
it, was obliged to be rebuilt in a more substantial manner. 
Within its narrow and gloomy limits, d’Haraucourt was 
immured for no less than fifteen years. It was not till 
after the death of Louis the eleventh, that the prisoner 
was set at liberty. He died, at a very advanced age^ in 
the year 1500. 

While dIHaraucourt was wasting away life in his cage, 
there was another prisoner in the Bastile, who was en- 
during far worse misery, and was far more worthy of * 
compassion, because, though he was himself guiltless, he 
suffered the penalty of another’s crimes. When in 1473, 
the restless and unprincipled John, Count of Armagnac, 
was slain at Lectoure, by the roy^l troops, his brother 
Charles, who had taken no part in the contest, was ar- 
rested by order of Louis ‘the eleventh, sent to the Oon- 
ciergerie, and put to the torture. He was on the point of 
proving his innocence, when he was removed ^..o the Bas- 
tile, and secluded from alS access of friends. L’Huillier, 
the governor, treated him with a cold-blOoded barbarity 
" which was worthy of a man who held office under Louis. 
There was nothing that cruelty could suggest that was 
not practised on the unfortunate Charles. The agonies 
of the captive were protracted for a peiiod of fourteen 
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years, during all which time he* inhabited a*dreary and 
noisome dungeon, in which water almost continually drop- 
ped upon him, and he could not move* without wading* 
through flimy mud. He W£^ liberated, dnd his property 
wga resto^*fed, 1)y Charles the eighth. The boon, however, 
came too late to be of aa^^ avail. His reason was shaken 
by wl^t he had undergone ; he languished for a few years, 
and died in 1497. 

Less compassion is due to the next inhabitant of the 
Bastile who appears upon the scene. Faithful to no party, 
he fell regretted by none. Louis de Luxembourg, Count 
of St. Pol, who was born in 1418, succeeded to the pos- 
sessions of his father when he was only fifteen. He did 
not receive his moral education in schools where humanity 
and honour were to be learned. His uncle and guardian, 
Count de Ligni, was well qualified to brutalise his youth- 
ful mind. It was de Ligni that basely sold the heroine 
Joan of Arc to the English, for ten thousand livres. In 
one of his cSimpaigns, he took his nephew with him, that 
the boy might kill some of the prisoners, in order to ac- 
custom him to scenes of blood. Louis is said to have 
prcrved afi apt scholar, gnd to have taken delight in the 
performance of his murderous task. 

At his outset in life, St. Pol, like most of his family, 
wa»a warm partisan of the* English party. Circum-^ 
*stances, however, having compelled him to visit the court ' 
of Charle»the seventh, he met with so flattering a recep- 
tion that he deserted his parfy, and devoted himself to 
that monarch. * With the dauphin (who was afterwards 
Louis the eleventh) he contracted as close a friendship as 
dim subsist between two such characters. St. Pol dis- 
tfliguished himself in the service of his new master on 
variou^ Dccasioas, particularly at the sieges of the Norman 
fortresses. 
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Though St. Pol had ^yen up the English party, he did 
not break off his old connection with the Burgundian 
•prince. He fou^t for him against the insurgent citizens 
of Ghent, and he even joined in the League of tlj^eJPublic 
Good, as it was ludicrously styled, and led the‘^ vanguard 
of the count de Cliarolais, the battle of Montlh^rL At 
the peace of Oonflans, Louis, in the hope of winniQg him 
over from the Burgundian interest, promoted him to be 
constable of France ; and soon after, with the same \iew, 
he gave him the hand of Mary of Savoy, the queen’s 
sister, and granted him a wide extent of territory. 

These favours did not produce the desired effect. St. 
Pol seems to have had little gratitude in his nature ; and, 
in this case, he perhaps thought that there was none due 
for what was rather a bribe than a free gift. As he im- 
agined that his safety consisted in preventing a good un- 
derstanding between the king and the Duke of Burgundy, 
he was constantly intriguing to keep them at variance, 
and he alternately betrayed them. His intrigues being 
discovered, the two princes, during oue of their short 
period!} of amity, entered into a compact, by which they 
declared him their common enemy. The Dukb of Bur- 
gundy promised that, if the constable fell into his hands, 
^he would surrender him to the king within eight days. 
For this he was to be rewarded by the restoration oi* St. 
Quentin, Amiens, and other towns on the Somme. This 
agreement was of course kept a profound secr<kt. 

What St. Pol had already done was sufficient to seal 
his fate ; but he roused the anger of !)L<otiis still farther 
by an act of personal disrespect, and by leaguing with 
Edward the fourth of England for the invasioncof France. 
It was not, however, till he had got rid of Edward by a 
treaty, and had artfully contrived to u'ritate the Duke of 
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Burgundy still more against St. R)l, that Louis seriously 
prepared for taking vengeance on the offender. The ne- 
gotiation between Edward and Louis had*already alarmed 
the constable and, to conciliate «the latter, he had 
offered to attack the English. This offer Louis commu- 
nicated to Edward, who, fWig^ant at the treachery of his 
recent confederate, sent the letters which he had received 
from him to the French monarch. Louis was thus fur- 
nished with decisive proofs. To the overtures of St. Pol 
he replied in ambiguous words, the real meaning of which 
was soon made evident : ‘‘ I am overwhelmed by so many 
affairs,” said the Machiavelian monarch, “ that I have 
great need of a good head like yours to get through them.” 

The preparations of the king at length made St. Pol 
fuHy aware of his danger. Hesitating as to the measure 
which in this emergency he ought to adopt, he for a mo- 
ment half resolved to stand on his defence ; but reflection 
on the superior resources of his enemy persuaded him that 
he had no chance of success from arms. Yet, had he 
boldly appealed to the sword, he might, perhaps, have 
saved his life, or at least have met with an honourable 
death. Hh preferred throwing himself on the Duke of 
Burgundy, whom he.tempted by offering him his strong 
towns as the price of protection. Louis demanded that 
he sliould be given up to him ; *and after some qualms of 
conscience as to sacrifleing a sugpliant, who was also his 
cousin, Ch titles of Burgundy complied with the demand. 
St. Pol was conveyed to the Ba*stile. The French mon- 
arch gave him llis phoice, either to make a full confession, 
or to be tried in the customary manner. The latter alter- 
nAive was* chosen by the prisoner, who knew not that 
his letters to Edward and the Duke of Burgundy, were 
in the Isjjng’s bauds, and therefore believed that there was 
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not legal evidence to warrant his convictions His judges 
sentenced him to lose his head, and he was executed on 
the 19th of December, 1475. * 

The last captive® in the Bastile, duriijg the^ reign of 
Louis the eleventh, or rather the last of whom any record 
remains — for there were dpub^iiss numbers of the name- 
less throng — was an Armagnac ; a name which seems to 
have been fatal to its owners. We have seen one Arma- 
gnac torn in pieces by the populace, another treacherously 
slain after the surrender of his stronghold, a third losing 
his reason in a dungeon, and we are now to witness the 
leading of a fourth to the scaffold, under circumstances 
the most horrible.* 

James of Armagnac, duke of Nemours, was the son of 
the count de la Marche, who was the governor of . the 
youthful dauphin. When the pupil of the count ascended 
the throne, he gave his cousin Louisa in marriage to James 
of Armagnac, and conferred on him the dukedom of 
Nemours, with all the rights and privilegefe of the peerage; 
an honour which had never before been enjoyed by any 
othei^ than princes of the royal family. Nemours, never- 
theless, joined the League of th© Public Good.' Lou'is, aa 
we have seen, was obliged to succumb to the League; 
and, by the consequent peace of Conflans, James of Ar- 
magnac obtained the government of Paris and the Lie of 
France. 

Little more than three years elapsed befrtfe Nemours 
was again engaged in intrigues against the monarch. 
But the time was gone by when revolt^ cduld lead to pro- 
motion. Louis had strengthened his authority, and he 
was not disposed to see it set at nought. He, howeVer, 
pardoned hirn ; but it was on condition#that any future 
offence should render him liable to pu&ishment for the 
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past, and that^he should then be derived of his privilege 
of peerage, and be tried as a private individual. . 

do the course of a few years Nemours dnce more, and 
finally, Ijr^ught down the wrath of the monarch on his 
hea(^ He Vas accused of treason, and Beaujeu was 
despatched to besiege him ^ the town of Carlat, to which 
Jihe duke had retired. Carlat was supposed to be im- 
pregnable, and it was provisioned for two or three years. 
Nemours, nevertheless, surrendered without resistance, 
on condition that his life should be spared ; Beaujeu 
guaranteed this condition, as did likewise Louis le Graville, 
lord of Montaigu, and Bonfile le Juge, who enjoyed the 
royal confidence. The wife of the duke, who was confined 
in child-bed, died of grief and terror, on seeing her 
husband become a prisoner. 

Nemours was conveyed, first, to Pierre-Encise, whence 
he was removed to the Bastile; where he was subjected 
to the harshest usage. All his supplications to the king, 
during two y&rs^ abode in the Bastile, were unavailing ; 
or rather, indeed, seem to have tended to irritate him. 
The duke had, undoubtedly, been a turbulent subject; 
but nothing "can palliate the infamy of the king^s conduct, 
after he had Nemours in his power. It is difficult to 
account for the inveteracy of his hatred. There was no 
conceivable violation of justice ofVhich he was not guilty. 
TS have broken the pledge solemijly given by his general 
was little compared with what followed. Such of the 
judges as seemed inclined to show mercy were threatened 
and displaced ; otheys were tempted by being promised 
to share in the spoils of the prisoner; the place where the 
couft held its sittings was more than once arbitrarily 
chained : and the decent formalities of the law, as well 
as its essential principles, were contemptyously discarded. 
No wonder that Nemours was condemned to death. 
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But now a scene bpens which casts all the rest into 
shade, and at which nature shudders. Nothing was omit- 
ted that coul(f render death* terrible to the duke. The 
chamber where he confessed to the priest wa% hung with 
black ; the horse which took him to execution was co- 
vered with a housing of ^the oame hue. He was already- 
agonised by the thought that his children, who y%eTe little 
more than infants, were reduced to beggary. But this 
was not enough ; a scaifold was expressly constructed for 
him to suffer on, with wide openings between the planks, 
and underneath, clad in white, their heads naked, and 
their hands bound, were placed his children, that they 
might be drenched with their parent’s blood. It was on 
the 4th of August, 1477, that this horrible tragedy was 
acted. 

Did the brutal vindictiveness of the monarch end here? 
It did not. The guiltless children, of whom the youngest 
was only five years old, were taken back to the Bastile, 
and plunged into a loathsome dungeon, where they had 
scarcely the power of moving. There they remained, for 
five ‘years, till the accession of Charles the eighth opened 
their prison door. A part of the confiscated property of 
their father was subsequently restoiasd to them by Charles. 
The health of two of them was so broken that they did not 
long survive. The youngest inherited the title «/f Ne- 
mours, rose to be viceroy of Naples, and fell at the battle 
of Cerignoles, in 1503. 
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Eeign of Francis I.— Semblan^ai—The Chancellor Duprat — The Chan- 
cellor Poyet. — Admiral de Chabot. — Fall of Poyet.— Eoign of Henry 
II. — Anne du Bourg. — Louis du Faur. — Reign of Francis II. — 
Execution of du Bourg. — Francis de Vendome. — Beign of Charles 
IX.— The Duke of Lunebourg. — Henry of Navarre and the Prince 
of Condd in danger of the Bastile.— Faction of the Politicians. — 

La Mole.— Cocouas Marshal de Montmorenci. — Marshal de Cossd. 

— Eeign of Henry III. — Buss! d* Amboise. 

DurinGt the reigns of Charles the eighth and Louis the 
twelfth, a period of more than thirty years, no prisoners 
of lyte appear to have been incarcerated in the Bastile. 
In the reign of Francis the first, we again find it receiv- 
ing persons of rank within its gloomy walls. The first 
who was consigned to it by Francis was James de Beaune, 
baron of Semttlaft^ai. He was the eldest son of John de 
Beaune, a citizen of Tours, who acquired a large fortune 
by commerce, and who after having withdrawn from 
mercantile pursuits, held the office of steward to Louis 
the eleventh and to Charles the eighth. Semblan9ai en- 
tered early into the royal service, and in the reign of 
Charles the eighth, rose to the Ingh situation of superin- 
tlndent of the finances, and retained it under Louis the ' 
twelfth and*Francis the first. It was to his talents he' 
was indebted for preferment; and his conduct, in the 
difficult and dan^eijpus post which he occupied, justified 
his elevation, and gained for him the confidence of the 
thi%e monai^hs. • Francis was even accustomed to ad- 
dress him with the flattering appellation of father. Keep- 
ing aloo{ from ifll court intrigues, he ^displayed, in his 
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official character, an ettemplary regularity, economy, and 
probity j and he crowned the whole by a virtue which is 
still more rare dn a finance minister — that of endeavour- 
ing to alleviatb th^ burthens of the people, and^ prevent 
them from being despoiled by unpnncipleil nobles. ^ 

The man who acted thus if''! not likely to be without 
enemies; all the greedy, wTio were disappointed of thrust- 
ing their hands into the public purse, and all the wasteful 
and corrupt, to whom his example was a stinging rebuke, 
would of course abhor him. But Semblancai might have 
set their malice at defiance, had they not found an in- 
vincible ally in a female, whose venomous’ hatred was 
rendered fatal to him by her unbounded influence. 

This powei^ul female was Louisa of Savoy, duchess of 
Augouleme, the mother of Francis the first. She was 
beautiful in person, a doating mother, and endowed with 
many intellectual qualities of a superior class; but she 
was immeasurably ambitious, vindictive, and rapacious. 
Such was her avidity for riches, and such her success in, 
gratifying it, that, at the time of her death, her coffers 
contained no less than a million and a half of golden 
crowns — an enormous, not tq say disgraceful hoard, 
especially when we consider what was the value of the 
sum at that period. In two instances, her criminal 
}>assions were the cause of shame and misfortu^ne to 
France. Of the first of these we are about to speak; the 
second was her persecution of the Constable (Jo Bourbon — 
a base and disastrous measure, which was prompted either 
by r^entment for his rejection of her love, or by her 
eag^ess to seize upon his ample domains, or, perhaps, 
by a combination of both these unworthy mQtives. 

Ihe regard which was manifested for Semblan9ai by 
Francis was, at one period, equally felt Jiy the duchess of 
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• AngoulSme. JThere exists, under Ker hand, the strongest 
testimony to the rectitude of the superintendent, 4nd of 
th^ generous sacrifices which he made to f)rovide for the 
wants of t^e state. It was not till the^necd9sity of vindir 
eating his oWn Character compelled him to criminate her, 
that she became his euem]?^ 

Jealous of the influence possessed by the countess of 
Chateaubriant, the mistress of Francis, whose brother, 
Lautrec, was then governor of the Milanese and com- 
mander of the French army in that province, the duchess 
appears to have formed the plan of aiming a deadly blow 
at the sister through the side of the brother. If, by dis- 
abling him from defending the Milanese, she could bring 
Lautrec into disgrace, it was not improbable that the dis- 
gusted and indignant monarch, who set a high value on 
his lEtalian conquest, would extend his anger to the 
countess. The means which she adopted for bringing her 
echeme to bear, had also an additional and not trivial 
merit in her ^es; that of contributing to swell the mass 
of treasure which she had already accumulated. 

In the first part of her project, she completely auc- 
oeede^. Deprived of the^ pecuniary resources which he 
had expected from France, and which were the more 
needful, as the harshness of his government had rendered 
him u^opular in Italy, Lautrec was defeated at the battle 
of the Bicocco, was deserted by his Swiss auxiliaries, and 
at length wa| driven from the dudhy of Milan. 

The disgrace thus cast upon the French arms, and that, 
too, in a country .which he in person had won, could not 
fail to exasperate a J^oung and warlike sovereign. When 
Laiitrec retqpied to his native land, the king refused to 
admit him to his presence ; but at last, through the inter- 
cession of his sist^, add of the Constable de Bourbon, the 
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vaaqaisbeh general oliteined an audience. He was re* 
ceived with a frowning countenance ; and he boldlj com-* 
plained of his reception. it possible for me,” said 

Francis, sternly, ‘‘to look favourably on a man who is 
guilty of having lost my duchy of Milan f” ^ 

Nowise daunted by this rejiyff, Lautrec firmly replied, 
**1 will dare to assert, thaf your majesty is the sole cause 
of that loss. For eighteen months your gendarmes had 
not a single farthing of pay. The Swiss, with whose 
disposition as to money you are well acquainted, were 
also left unpaid. It was solely by my management that 
they were retained for several months with my army.. 
There would have been no reason for wonder had they 
quitted it without drawing their swords ; their respect 
for me induced them, however, not to desert me till after 
a sanguinary combat. They compelled me to give battle^ 
though I foresaw clearly that there was no hope of victory;, 
but, in my circumstances, prudence dictated to risk every 
thing, however little chance there might appear that our 
efforts would be successful. The whole of my crime 
amounts to this.” 

The astonishment of Francis was excited by^this speech 
of Lautrec. “ What 1” exclaimed he, “ did you not receive 
the four hundred thousand crowns, which I ordered to be 
sent to you soon after your arrival at Milan?” ^“No, 
sire,” answered Lautrec ; “your majesty's letters came to 
hand, but no money wad forwarded to me; z^r did it ever 
pass the Alps.” 

Semblangai was immediately 8 ummoi 3 ed into his pre- 
sence by Francis, to account for such an extraordinary 
violation of his duty. In his defence, the si^perintend^nt 
stated that the duchess, vested with authority as regent, 
had demanded from him the foilr lymdred thousand 
crowns, and that^he held her receipt for the smh. 
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Irritated by this unexpected discovery, Francis hastened 
to his mother’s apartment, and reproached her for conduct 
which had cost him a part of his dominions. The duchess 
is said have begun her reply by %, dedial of the fact. 
She was, hbwe^er, ultimately compelled to own that she 
had indeed obtained foui; hundred thousand crowns from 
Semblan 9 ai ; but she artfully pretended, that she had pro^ 
viously confided the money to his care, and that it waa 
the produce of savings from her income. Semblan 9 ai, on 
the contrary, strenuously protested that she had never 
entrusted anything to his keeping, and that when she 
drew from him the funds in question, he had told her that 
they were set apart by the king for the service of the 
forces in Italy. 

Francis was no doubt convinced of her guilt, but he 
coilld not bear the idea of openly stigmatizing a mother 
whom he loved. There was consequently nothing to be 
done but to bury, as far as was possible, the whole trans- 
action in olllivion. Abruptly putting an end to the 
altercation between the duchess and the superintendent, 
he said, ^^Let us think no more on the subject I we did 
not Reserve to conquer; ^it was in vain that fortune de- 
clared on our side ; we threw insuperable obstacles in the 
way of her favour. Let us cease to be traitors to each 
oth^ and let us henceforth endeavour to act for the 
public good, with more wisdom and union than we have ' 
hitherto dif^played.'' 

That Semblan 9 ai continued to hold his place, is a suffi- 
cient proof that his assertion was credited by the king. 
That the revengeful duchess was eager to ruin Jiim, we 
might easily have believed, even had the result not afford- 
ediievidence of the fact. For a considerable time, how^ 
ever, she silentlj nulled her wrath. It was not till 1524, 
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when a new expedition was in preparation against the 
Milanese, that she found an opportunity of striking her 
fhlow. Money was wanted; and Semblan^ai, who had 
come forward 5n fprmer occasions, was desirei^ to make 
an advance from his private fortune. But this <ie declined 
to do ; pleading, as a reason f^i^ his refusal, that a debt 
of three hundred thousand crowns was already owing to 
him. He was punished by dismissal from his o&ce — if 
that can be called a punishment for which he appears to 
have sought — and, after having given in his accounts, 
and shown that they were correct, he retired to his 
estate of Balan, in the neighbourhood of Tours. 

On the departure of Francis for Italy, he again ap- 
pointed bis mother to act as regent. She had now 
unlimited power; and, as far as concerned Semblan 9 ai, 
she exercised it cruelly and basely. She began by instftu- 
ting against him a suit, to recover a balance which she 
alleged to be due to her, as part of the pretended deposit. 
To bolster up her cause, she is accused of hacring stooped 
to the most degrading means. Gentil, the confidential 
clerk fOf Semblan^ai, was enamoured of one of her atten- 
dants ; and this female the regent employed to steal, or 
obtain by blandishments, the receipt which had been given 
to the superintendant. 

This suit was probably* meant to answer the dpuble 
purpose of narrowing his resources and injuring his* 
character. But this mode of proceeding wa% too poor, 
too weak, for her revenge;” and she soon adopted another, 
which struck directly at his life. His secretary, John 
Frevost, who seems himself to have\ad reason for dread- 
ing an inquiry into his official conduct, was tanqpered with, 
to cause the ruin of his master. Impunity for his own 
^mbdoings was to be the price of his nbw qrime. A charge 
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of peculatioif was brouglit against Semblanjai, and, to- 
wards the close of 1526, he was committc^d to the BastUe* 
To render his fate certain, the office of sitting in judgment 
upon hiSn^^s entrusted to the Chancellor Duprat, who 
had been his rival, was still his deadliest foe, and was, 
besides, a devoted tool of the queen-mother. As his 
colleagtles, or rather accomplices, Duprat selected, from 
the various parliaments, men on whose subserviency he 
could rely. From a tribunal thus infamously constituted, 
not even a semblance of justice could be expected. On 
the 9th of August, 1527, SemblanQai, who was then in 
his sixty-second year, was condemned to be hanged ; and 
this sentence was, shortly after, executed on him, at the 
gibbet of Montfaucon. 

Jahe popular feeling, with respect to Semblan^ai, may 
be conridered as at least a strong presumptive proof of his 
innocence. It is not often that the fall of a finance 
minister is a subject of sorrow to the multitude. In his 
case we find one of the few exceptions ; for the people 
beheld his melancholy fate with grief, surprise, and in* 
digoation, and they long looked with an evil eye on the 
malignant princess by wh&m he was judicially murdered. 

There is an apparent but not a real discrepancy in the 
accounts of the behaviour of S^blan 9 ai, when his doom^ 
YSLS iSealed. From the language of Du Bouchet, who . 
represents him as weeping bitterly, and cherishing hopes 
of pardon tili the last moment, ^ hasty conclusion might 
be drawn, that the courage of the victim deserted him. 
But wounded honour, md a keen sense of the ingratitude 
w^h which a life of services was repaid, might well wring 
tea^ from £is eyes, though his mind remained unmoved, 
by the fear of death. • That his firmness was, in fact, not . 
to be shfiken, -^^havie the unezeeptionaUe testimony o£ 
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Marot, who probably witnessed the calm deportment of 
Semblan 9 ai wh^ going to the scaffold. In his lines, 
which bear the title of Du Lieutenant Griminel et de 
Semblan 9 ai,” the poet thus forcibly expresces JdinSelf— . 

“When Maillard, hellish jadge,f\ed Semblan9ai 
On gallows tree to pass from life away, 

Say which of them most undisturbed was seen ? ** 

“ I’ll tell you, friend : so blank was Maillard's mien,' 

He looked as though he saw the direful dart 
Of death hang o'er him ; but so brave a heart 
SemblauQai showed, you would have sworn that he 
Was leading Maillard to the gallows tree.” 

We have seen that the chancellor, Duprat, was the in- 
strument which Louisa of Savoy employed to accomplish 
the destruction of SemblaD 9 ai. At an earlier period he 
had served her as effectually in a similar case. Her suit 
against the Constable de Bourbon, to strip him of his yast 
estates, is said to have been suggested by Duprat, and was 
certainly brought to a favourable issue by the exercise of 
his influence over the judges. His hatred of the constable 
was caused, or sharpened, by Bourbon hhving refused to 
comply with a request relative to the grant of an estate in 
Auvergne. Detested by all France, for the fiscal oppres- 
sions of which he was the author, and for his having 
betrayed the liberties of tlie Gallican church, the chan- 
cellor nevertheless retaine|l, his power to the last, and died 
loaded with titles and riches. 

' Another tool of the duchess of Angoul6me, who closely 
imitated the conduct of Djaprat, was not equafiy fortunate. 
William Poyet, a native of Angers, bom about 1474, had 
acquired a high reputation at the bar before he was chosen 
the queen-mother’s advocate against the Constable do 
Bourbon. The manner in which he performed his ^ew 
task ensured his promotion. He c became successively 
advocate-general, Dand president-a-niiortier, and was em- 
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ployed in vauous negotiations; and, at length, in 1538, 
his ambition was gratified by his appointment to the high 
clffice of chancellor. If servility to the monarch, and an • 
utter dkre^ar^of the rights and hap{)iness of the people, 
ara qualifications for that office, his fitness cannot be 
denied. He was undoifibtedly worthy of succeeding to 
Duprat* 

The profligate readiness with which Poyet encouraged 
Francis the first to load his subjects with heavy taxes, 
drew upon him a severe reproof from Duchatel, the 
virtuous and benevolent bishop of Orleans. Hearing the 
chancellor tell the king that his majesty was the master 
of all that his subjects possessed, the bishop indignantly 
exclaimed; “ Carry such tyrannical maxims to the Caligulas 
an(J Neros, and, if you have no respect for yourself, at 
least respect a monarch who is the friend of humanity, 
and who knows that to hold its rights sacred is the first 
■of his duties.” This speech did honour to the prelate, 
but there is no ground for believing that it produced any 
good effect upon either the sovereign or the minister. 

It was by female influence that Foyet was raised*to his 
loft^ station ; it was by the same influence that he was 
precipitated from it. • Two parties existed at court, those 
of the dauphin and the duke ^of Alengon, the heads of 
whidl were the constable de Montmorenci and the admiral ^ 
^e Chabot. Besides the hatrod which he felt against 
Chabot as% political rival, the haughty Montmorenci 
found, in the unceremonious tone of equality with which 
he was addressed by the admiral, another reason for hating 
him. To ruin an enemy by underhand measures, was the 
natural prdbeeding of a courtier. He insinuated to the 
king that Chabot had acquired his riches by iniquitous 
practice; ; and, hy hplding out the lurepf a cardinal’s hat, 
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he induced Poyet to assist in Chabot’s dest^ction. The 
diancellor exerted himself so strenuously in raking up 
matter of accusation against the intended victim, that he 
at length produced £ve-and-twenty charges, each which, 
he declared, would subject the delinquent to capital punish- 
ment. The alleged criminality of Chabot was soon made 
known to the king. 

It is probable, nevertheless, that remembering the 
services of Chabot, and the friendship which had existed 
ever since their youthful days, Francis would have over- 
looked the supposed crimes, had he not been provoked by 
a speech which sounded like defiance. Some trifling 
dispute occurring between them, he threatened to bri^ 
him to trial ; to which Chabot boldly replied, that a tri* 
had no terrors for him, his conduct having always been 
so irreproachable that neither his life nor his honour 
could be put in danger. Francis was weak enough to take 
offence at this implied challenge; he committed the 
offender to the castle of Meluo, and directed the chancellor 
to prosecute him. 

Pbyet rushed upon his prey with the ferocity of a hun- 
gry tiger. He began by selecting the commissioners who 
were to sit in judgment on Chabot^ ; and, to ensure their 
obedience, he himself, contrary to established custom, 
presided over them. Yet, with such instruments, end in 
^Bpite of all his unprincipled efforts to spur them on, he 
was not able fully to accomplish his purpose. < So ground- 
less were the articles of impeachment, there being only 
two of them which at all, and those ljut slightly, affected 
the prisoner, that, instead of voting for death, the judges 
were disposed either to acquit him, or, at most, to pais a 
lenient sentence. By dint, however^ of threats, the chan- 
cdlor compelled ^hem to go far beyond their intention ; 
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they conseqii^ntly condemned Chabot to a fine of fifteen 
thousand livres, confiscation of property and perpetual 
exile. One of them is said to have added to his signature 
the Latifi vi, in almost imperceptible characters ; 
thfis signifying that force had been used to extort his con-* 
sent. Not content with* the .daring contempt of justice 
• which •he had already displayed, Poyet, in drawing up 
the judgment of the court, did not hesitate to falsify it, 
by inserting additional crimes, and aggravating the penalty. 

Though Francis was irritated by the honourable bold- 
ness of Chabot, he liad never intended to carry matters 
to extremity against him. He could not now avoid being 
^||atonished that the charges had dwindled into such utter 
insignificance, and that nevertheless a sentence of such 
undue severity was pronounced ; and he appears to have 
been also warmly solicited in his behalf by a prevailing 
advocate, the Duchess of Etampes, the royal mistress, 
who was a relation of Chabot. Yet though the king de- 
signed to receive the admiral again into favour, he could 
not deny himself the mean gratification of taunting him, 
“ Well,” pid he to him, “ will you again boast df your 
innocence ? ” Sire,” implied Chabot, ‘‘ I have but too 
well learned, that before God and his sovereign no man 
must call himself innocent ; but I have one consolation, 
^that^all the malice of my enemies has failed to convict me 
of having ever been unfaithful to your majesty.” Chabot 
was pardoned, and reinstated in his offices. This tardy 
justice came too late ; though his enemies had been un- 
able to drag lumtto the scaffold, they had succeeded in 
[^orteqing his days. In little more than twelve months, 
^ existence was terminated by a disease, seemingly of 
the heart, which was brought on by the grief and anxiety 
that ho had sufferecl. • 
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Chabot, however, lived long enough toi witness the 
downfall of his adversaries. To Montmerenci the king 
intimated, that tie had no longer occasion for his serviced; 
and the dismissed courtier in consequence ]fetired te Chan- 
tilly, whence he did not emerge during the remaindep of 
Francis’s reign. A heavier mfsfortune awaited Poyet, 
and it speedily fell upon him. Two females, the Puchess 
of Etampes and the Queen of Navarre, were the foes who 
overthrew him. The duchess, who was already offended 
by his persecution of her relative, he exasperated beyond 
measure, by refusing to perform an illegal act in favour 
of one of her friends ; the Queen of Navarre he alienated 
in a similar manner ; and he rendered both of them ™or^ 
inveterate, by some bitter remarks on the influence which 
females possessed over the mind of the sovereign. Tfiey 
combined together for his ruin, and they effected it. In 
August, 1642, he was dragged from his bed, and carried 
to the Bastile. Thus, after having been allowed to be un- 
just with impunity, he was punished for rceolfccting at last 
that he had duties to perform. In this emergency, he 
had the mingled audacity and meanness to write to Cha- 
bot, imploring his forgiveness ‘and protection. After 
having been three years in prison, he was declared inca- 
pable of ever holding office, and was sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment, and to pay a fine of a hundred thou- 
sand livres. The king hjmself, with a strange want oi 
decorum, came forward as a witness against Viim on the 
trial. Poyet died in 1548, an object of general contempt. 

The captives, to whom our attention "is now to be 
directed, were of a very different character from the 
chancellor Poyet; they were sufferers' for MsonsciencV 
sake ; men who, when the question .related to religious 
interests, deemed ^t a duty not to subnflt in stience to 
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arbitrary power. Their names were Anne dn Bourg, and 
Louis du Faur, and they were counsellors of the parliament 
at Paris. The uncle of du Bourg was chancellor in the 
reign ot Franc^ L Du Faur was of •a family which had 
produced many eminent characters, among whom is to be 
numbered Guy du Faur, Ihrd o^ Pibrac, author of the well- 
known«Quatrains. 

Pressed, it is said, by the Guises, and by the duchess of 
Valentinois, his mistress, the latter of whom was looking 
forward to the benefit she might expect from confiscations, 
Henry the second nnwisely resolved to carry to the full 
extent the persecution of the Protestants. Hitherto, only 
^e humbler classes had been marked out for punishment ; 
but as nothing more than the mere plfeasure of tormenting 
could be derived from pursuing them, it was now deter- 
mined that men of higher rank should suffer in their turn. 
This was at least impartial injustice. It was believed that 
the reformed doctrines had many partisans among the 
magistracy ; *and the members of the parliament of Paris 
were therefore selected as the subjects upon whom the new 
experiment of rigour should be first tried. This* step 
was T;aken at the suggestion of le Maitre, the chief pre- 
sident, who had the baseness to deliver privately to the 
king a list of his protestant colleagues, and also a tempt- 
ing statement of the property which they possessed. 

It was a enstom of the heads Qf the parliament to meet 
at stated pdfiods, for the purpose, among other things, of 
inquiring into any alleged neglect or violation of duty on 
the part of the* members. These meetings, which were 
established by an edict of Charles VIII., were called the 
]!d%rcurialesf from the circumstance of their taking placf 
on a Wednesday. '}!'o one of these assemblies, while it 
was in the midsif of a debate on the mei|sures which ought 
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to “be adopted with respect to heretics, the king suddenly 
came, without any previous notice, accompanied by the 
Guises, and ot^er rigidly catholic nobles, and guarded by 
a formidable escort* ^ • 

Previously to his arrival, the balance of opinion had 
inclined to the side of a lenient Administration of the law, 
until the discipline of the church had been reformed by a 
new cecumenical council. Though the monarch affected 
to be calm, it was easy to perceive that he was under the 
influence of passion. He made a vehement harangue, in 
which he dwelt on the disturbances caused by sectaries, 
and on the necessity of defending the church, and then 
ordered the members to resume the debate, and promise^ 
them freedom of speech. 

The promise was meant only as a snare. The maijner 
in which the king had come to the sitting, in open contempt 
of usage and even of decorum, plainly showed that his 
intention was to intimidate. But, by pretending to 
guarantee the privilege of freely speaking; he hoped to do 
away the impression which his abrupt coming had made, 
and delude the speakers into a disclosure of their real 
sentiments. There were some,Tperhaps, who confided in 
his word ; there were others who, doubtless, were aware 
that no reliance was to be placed on it, but who, never- 
theless, thought they were called upon to maintain, %t all 
hazards, what they deem^.d to be the cause of religion and 
truth. Of the latter class were Anne du'Bourg and 
Louis dll Faur. 

Du Faur admitted that troubles aro«e m the state fr<|in 
the difference of religions, but he contended that it ought 
to be inquired who was really thi^u^r of thdse troubles; 
and with a manifest allusion to tbe ]wg, he added, that 
if this were done, fhe same reply might fierhaps be made 
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• as was given on a similar occasiozr by the prophet Elijah 
to Ahab, “ I have not troubled Israel, but thou and thy 
feather’s house, in that ye have forsaken tho commandments 
of the Loi;d, and thou hast followed Qaalidi.” 

* The spee^ dt du Bourg, though it seemed to be less 
directly personal to the. monarch, was as well calcu- 
lated as that of du Faur to excite angry feelings in 
Henry,* and in many of the hearers, on whose vices it 
made a i*ude attack. There were men, he said, whose 
blasphemies, adulteries, horrible debaucheries, and re- 
peated perjuries, crimes worthy of the worst death, were 
not merely overlooked, but shamefully encouraged, while 
every day new punishments were invented for men who 
were irreproachable. For of what crime can they be 
accused ? ” exclaimed he. “ Can they be charged with 
higlf treason, they who never mention* the sovereign but 
in the prayers which they ofEer up for him % Who can 
say that they violate the laws of the state, endeavour to 
shake the fidelity of the towns, or incite the provinces to 
revolt? With all the pains that have been taken, not 
even with witnesses picked out for the purpose, has it 
been, possible to convict^ them of having so much as 
thought of these things. No ! All their fault and mis- 
fortune is that, by means of the light of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, ^they have discovei'ed and revealed the shameless 
turpitude of the Papal power, and have demanded a 
salutary refqi^ation. This is their sedition,” 

When all the members had delivered their opinions^ 
some of which ware favourable to mild measures, the king 
called for the register, in which were inscribed the opinions 
of Ihose wh(^had ^pojkenJbefore his arrival, and also on a 
yre^ous day. He t^ M^essed to the assembly another 
q^eech of census and menace, and ended by ordering 
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tha arrest of du Bourg and du Faur, who were present, 
and likewise of six absent members. The two former 
were conveyed to the Ba&tile, where du Bourg, and pro- 
bably du Faur' also, were shut up in a cage. Three of 
the others escaped ; the rest were sent to* other places of 
confinement. , 

This arbitraiy act was the last which Heniy had the , 
power of committing. On that day fortnight, at a tourna- 
ment, he was mortally wounded by a splinter from the 
lance of the Count de Montgomery. The scene of the 
tournament was near the Bastile ; and it is said as the 
wounded monarch was carried past the prison, his con- 
science smote him, and he more than once expressed his 
fears that he had behaved unjustly to men who were 
innocent. The cardinal of Lorraine, who was with him, 
is also said to have assured him, that such an idea could 
have been inspired only by the arch-fiend, and admonished 
him to reject it, and adhere firmly to his faith. This 
story, however, has no other foundation Uhan popular 
report. 

The reign of Francis II. opened under no favourable 
auspices for the protestants. T^e minor king»was wholly 
under the infiuence of the Guises, and of his mother 
Catherine of Medicls, all of whom had avowed a deadly 
hostility to them. The persecution was accordingly re- 
sumed with an increase of vigour. The trial of the 
members of the parliament was pushed on«^ but it was 
against du Bourg that thehatred of the court was peculiarly 
directed — the sweeping crimination, which was contained 
in his speech before the deceased Ilenry, had wounded 
xoany great personages too deeply to be forgiven. - 

Before the death of Henry, a commission had been 
appointed, which had interrogated hu Bourg on^the sub- 
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ject of his rejigious tenets. He Ifaring candidly avowed 
them, they were pronounced heretical by the bishop of 
£aris, and he was delivered over to the secular authority. 
Du Bourg appealed to the Archbishop of Sens, and to the 
pai;liament,^but* without effect. The trial was proceeded 
with, and, while it was pending, an event occurred, which 
contributed to render his enemies still more inveterate. 
One of his judges was a counsellor named Minard, a man 
of profligate life, who had given violent advice to the late 
king. Du Bourg, therefore, repeatedly challenged him 
as incompetent to sit upon the trial, and, on Minard 
refusing to withdraw, the prisoner is said to have ex* 
claimed, ‘^God will know how to compel thee!” It 
unfortunately happened that, returning one evening to 
his home from the trial, Minard was assassinated by a 
pistol being fired at him. Du Bourg was suspected, and 
not without an appearance of reason, dl being implicated 
in the murder, and this hastened his fate. There is no 
ground whatftver to believe that he was concerned in the 
foul deed ; but it must be owned, that suich prophecies as 
he ventured upon are dangerous, because they have a 
tendency tt) bring about ^heir own fulfilment. It is not 
improbable, that the^ act was suggested to the mind of 
some fanatical Protestant by the words of the prisoner. 

It was in vain that the Eledtor Palatine wrote to the 
French monarch, to entreat him to spare the life of du' 
Bourg, andifchat numerous eminent persons, even Catho- 
lics, solicited to the same effect! Neither their interces- 
sion, nor his acknowledged integrity and pure murals, 
availed to save him. He was condemned to be hanged, 
add his body burnt, at the Place de Gr^ve. He died at 
the* age of thirty-eight, with a calm heroism, and 
Christiap spirit tof forgiveness, which excited general 
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admiration. His doathf far from being beneficial to tbe 
Catholic cause, was exceedingly injurious to it The 
Protestants regarded him as a martyr, gloried in him as 
an honour to tlfeir p|irty and faith, and were npt slow in 
tahing a heavy vengeance for his untimely doom. 

The blood of du Bourg seems ^o have deadened the fire 
of persecution, as far as related to the other parliamentary 
prisoners. Some were subjected to little more than no- 
minal punishments ; and even du Faur, the most obnox- 
ious of them, was only condemned to pay a fine, ask 
pardon, and be suspended from his judicial functions for 
five years. But, comparatively light as this sentence 
was, du Faur refused to acquiesce in it ; he boldly pro- 
tested against it, and after a hard struggle, he was 
fortunate enough to obtain its revocation, *had to be re- 
established in his magisterial capacity. Nor does it appear 
that this victory was purchased by any sacrifice of 
principle. 

Among those who, during the new prusade against 
Protestants, had to lament the loss of liberty, was Francis 
de Venddme, Vidame of Chartres, allied to the princes 
of the blood and the potent >ouse of Montmorenci. 
Vendfime had served in Italy, as a volunteer, under the 
Duke of Aumale, and subsequently held a command there 
under the Duke of Guise, after which he was appfjinted 
governor of Calais. Closely connected with the house of 
Moptmorenci, he was irritated beyond mea'^ure by the 
dismissal of the constable, and cherished a deadly animosity 
against the Guises, who were the authors of that measure. 
It is not wonderful that, imder the'infiuence of these 
fedings, be should make common cause with the Prince 
of Cond6 and the King of Navarre, who were preparing 
for resistance to the court. Yend6me took an active part 
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* in rousing thg Protestants to arms in various parts of the 
kingdom. But some of his letters to the Prince of 
CeDd6 having been found upon la Sague*^an emissary of 
the Protestant j)arty, he was arrested and sent to the 
Basjtile. TlSere he was treated with extreme rigour, and 
was refused permission to*see Ijis wife, though she offered 

•to becojne a prisoner with him. The letters were in 
appearance merely complimentary, but the dread of the 
torture induced la Sague to disclose that important secrets 
were written with sympathetic ink on the cover that 
contained them. The death of Francis II. and the pre- 
tended reconcilement of the hostile parties on the accession 
of Charles IX., would have saved Venddme from the 
scaffold, but he did not live to recover his freedom. Worn 
out by a life of dissipation, he died in his thirty-eighth 
year, at the Tournelles, to which prison he had been re- 
moved from the Bastile. 

The decease of Vendome took place in 1560; and, for 
several years, Vkh the exception of the Duke of Lune- 
bourg, who was imprisoned for a quarrel with the Duke 
of Guise, no prisoner, at least none whose fate histoiy 
has thought worthy of recording, appears to have found 
an abode within the, walls of the Bastile. After the 
horrible massacre of St. Bartholomew, there was a 
moment when the fortress seemed about to receive a 
princely captive. The King of Navarre (afterwards 
Heniy IV.) lad yielded to the threats of the royal mur- 
derer, and had changed his religion; but the Prince of 
Cond4 was made of^ sterner stuff. He resisted so firmly 
all attempts to induce him to apostatise, that Charles IX. 
ordered him to be brought before him, and, in a furious 
tone, addressed to hin) three ominous words; The mass, 
death, or^he Bastile.”, Conde held oof a little longer, 

H 
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but be yielded when he found that du Roi^ier, a famous 
Protestant minister^ had been converted to the Catholic 
faith. / 

It was not till towards the close of the reign of Charles 
IX. that the Bastile was again tenanted. That monarch 
was then sinking rapidly ipto the grave, under the pres- 
sure of bodily disease, and the perpetual stingy of his 
conscience. Haunted by appalling dreams, and by direful 
spectres and dismal sounds, which his fancy incessantly 
conjured up, he had fallen into a state which scarcely the 
remembrance of his crimes can prevent us from pitying. 
It was at this period that the party was formed which 
adopted the appellations of Politicians and Malcontents. 
The first of these names was chosen to show that the 
persons assuming it were not actuated, like the Protest- 
ants, by religious motives. The oppressive weight of the 
taxes, the insolent licentiousness of the soldiery, and the 
cruelty and flagrant incapacity of those who managed 
the public affairs, were their grounds of complaint. At 
the head of this party, which soon became considerable, 
Were William de Montmorenci and his nephew, the 
Viscount de Turenne. Though this party ’consisted of 
Catholics, yet as among the objects which it sought to 
obtain there were many which the Protestants no less 
eagerly desired, it was not long before a coalition was 
formed between them. 

To give greater weight and consistence tfr the party, it 
was thought advisable to provide for it a chief of a more 
elevated rank than Montmorenci ^nd Turenne. The 
Duke of Alengon, one of the king’s brothers, who is 
known in English history as the Duke of Anjou, was the 
chosen individuaL With many defects, and a scanty 
shore of virtues, he had some qualifications, for being 
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head of the party. To the Protestants he was recom- 
mended by his being far less hostile than the rest of his 
family, and by his having been an unalterable friend of 
the murdered ^dmiral Goligni. A16n9on was irritated 
by the restraint, little short of imprisonment, under which 
he was kept at court, andf*by the refusal to confer on him 
•the lieid;enant-generalship of the kingdom, which had 
been held by his brother Henry ; and was consequently 
not averse from joining those who could contribute to 
gratify his ambition. It has, indeed, been supposed, and 
the supposition is by no means improbable, that the party, 
or at least the protestant branch of it, would have been 
willing to raise him to the throne, to the exclusion of 
Henry, his elder brother. ^ 

Two of the principal agents in forwarding the design 
of the malcontents were la Mole, and the Count de 
Coconas, the favourites of the Duke of Alen^on. La 
Mole was an officer, a native of Provence. Among the 
ladies of the court he was much admired for his liveli- 
ness and companionable qualities. His time was divided 
not quite equally, between sinning and hearing mass ; the 
latter^of which he attended three or four times a day. 
It was said of him by^he king, that whoever wished to 
keep a register of la Mole’s debaucheries, need only reckon 
up his masses. He was notoriously one of the gallants of 
Margaret of Valois, as Coconas •was of the Duchess of 
Nevers, the d!dest of three sisters, who were called the 
Graces. Coconas was one of the many Italians Who 
were attracted intc^ France by the hope of receiving 
patronage from Catherine of Medicis. One anecdote 
will suffice to^ demonstrate the fiendishness of his nature. 
Dunng the massacra of St. Bartholomew, he bought 
from the.populafie thirty Huguenot prisoners, that he 
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might gratify himself, by subjecting them to torture both 
of body and mind. After having, by a promise of saving 
their lives, induced them to renounce their faith, he put 
them slowly to d^th by numerous sijperficial dagger 
wounds. Of this act he was accustomed to boast. The 
fate of such a man can exeite nb pity. 

All was arranged for the flight of the Duke of Alen^on, 
the King of Navarre, and the Prince of Conde from the 
court, in order to join the malcontents, and hoist the 
standard of opposition. Bands of troops were hovering 
round the palace of St. Germain, to protect their retreat. 
But the plot was disconcerted by the vigilance of Cathe- 
rine of Medicis, the imprudence of some of the plotters, 
and the hesit^on of the feeble-minded duke. At two in 
the morning, Catherine hurried the dying Charles from 
St. Germain to Paris in a litter, and placed guards over 
the duke and the King of Navarre. Cond6, more prudent 
than his associates, had embraced the first opportunity to 
escape. There were some ludicrous circumstances con- 
nected with the hasty retreat to Paris. “ The cardinals 
of Bourbon, Lorrain, and Guise,” says dAubign6, “ the 
chancellor 'Birague, and Morvfiliers and Bellifevre,’^ were 
all mounted on Italian coursers, grasping with both hands 
their saddle-bows, and as thoroughly frightened at their 
llorses as at the enemy.” Contrasting strongly with this 
was the pitiable state of the monarch, with his frame 
debilitated, and all the weight of the St. * Bartholomew 
on his soul, groaning, and mournfully exclaiming, At 
least they might have waited till I was dead.” 

Indignant at what he called a foul conspiracy, the king 
ordered that a rigid inquiry should inststntly be com- 
menced. La Mole denied every thing ; Coconas, on the 
contrary, disclosed all that he kn^w, ^d perl»aps more* 
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But the fate df the conspirators was sealed hy the Duke 
of Alen9on, who made an ample confession, without even 
haVing attempted to stipulate for the lives of his con- 
federates*. Qocenas and la Mole, who had been sent to 
the Bastile, were now brought to trial ; and, by dint of 
legal sophistry, the project of bringing about the flight of 
Yhe prirltes was construed into a design against the person 
of the king. 

Coconas and la Mole were condemned to be put to the 
torture and then beheaded. ‘‘ Poor la Mole ! exclaimed 
the latter, while he was suffering the first part of his 
sentence, “is there no way to obtain a pardon? The 
duke, my master, to whom I owe innu^ierable obligations, 
commanded me on my life to say nothing of what he was 
aboui to do. I answered. Yes, sir, if you do nothing 
against the king.” The unfortunate man, like vast num- 
bers at that period, had faith in magic arts. A waxen 
image, of whjch the heart was pierced through with 
a needle, had been found among his effects. On being 
questioned whether this was not meant to represent 
the king, qnd to be an instrument of tornicnting his 
majesty, he replied that ils only purpose was to inspire 
love in a lady of whoA he was deeply enamoured. 

On the scaffold, before he laid down his head on tho 
b]pck, Tie significantly said to the by-standers, “You see, 
sirs, that the little ones are caifght, and that the great 
ones, who have been guilty of the fault, are allowed to 
escape.” La Mole displayed his ruling passion strong in 
death.' His last wA’ds, after having prayed to God and 
the Virgin, were, “commend me to the kind remembrance 
of tie Queen of Navarre and the ladies.” He Was not 
forgotten by his lady-love ; neither was his companion. 
Queen Mhrgaret and the Duchess of Nbv^ra are said by 
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some to have embalmed the heads of their admirers, that 
they might always preserve them for contemplation; 
while by others they are asserted to have taken them in a 
carriage to a chapel, at the foot of MontDOiirtijp, send buried 
them with their own hands. Two years afterwards, the 
sentences against la Mole and Cocohas were annulled by 
Henry III. • • 

The abortive plot in favour of the Duke of Alengon 
proved a source of trouble to two individuals, more 
eminent in rank, and far more estimable in character, than 
were la Mole and Coconas. The marshals Francis de 
Montmorenci, and Arthur de Cosse, the former of whom 
was the eldest son of the celebrated constable, were 
suspected, or pretended to be so, by the queen-mother ; 
Montmorenci was also well known to feel that hati^d of 
the Guises which was characteristic of his family. At 
her suggestion, therefore, they were committed to tho 
Bastile, by Charles IX. This was nearly tjje.last exercise 
of his authority. He died about a fortnight after, leaving 
his piother to hold the office of regent, till his successor, 
the third Henry, could return from Poland. ^ 

Montmorenci was the husband of Diana, the natural 
daughter of Henry II., and ha’ll been employed on 
numerous occasions, civil and militaiy, in all of which he 
had honourably acquitted himself. Of his maifial ex- 
ploits the most promineftt was the brave thoiigh unsuccess- 
ful defence of Terouane. He was liberal, high-minded, 
learned, firm, and of invariable rectitude: Goss6 was still 
more illustrious in arms than his fellow-prisoner. He had 
distinguished himself at various sieges, particularly those 
of Sens and Metz, and in the battle of St. Denis^ and 
many other encounters. Nor was lie a mere enterprising 
soldier. It is slid of him by cohtemporaiy historians, 
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and it is no light praisOi that his head was as good as 
his arm.” 

*The party which had hitherto been khpwn as that of 
the Foliticiiyis pow took the name of the Third Party. 
It received a large increase, by the junction of Catholics, 
whose indignation was eiciteiby the constraint put upon 
‘the Duke of Alengon and the King of Navarre, at Vincennes, 
and the close imprisonment of two such eminent men as 
de Montmorenci and de Coss4. Cond6, too, was busy in 
Germany, stirring up the Protestant princes to succour 
his friends, and keeping up a continual correspondence 
with the French Calvinists. 

On his taking possession of the throne, Henry set at 
liberty the King of Navarre and the Duke of AlenQon. 
Th^ marshals, however, were still retained in confinement. 
Diana, the wife of Montmorenci, had adopted a singular 
mode of moving in her husband’s behalf the feelings of the 
monarch. Dressed in deep mourning, and followed by all 
her female atteddants in the same garb, she met Henry as 
he was passing through the street, fell at his feet, and 
intreated him to take compassion on her husband, ^hose 
health was declining in rf prison, into which he had been 
thrown without being convicted, or so much as accused, 
of any crime. She likewise forcibly urged that, even if 
Jiis majesty supposed him to be guilty, he ought to grant, 
him, a fair trial. The king seemed to be affected by her 
appeal, which was backed by^some of the nobles who 
were present ; and he promised to inquire into the business 
with as little delay as possible. 

The promise of the king, however, if sincei'e at the 
moment, was soon disregarded. Coss^, who, like his 
feUow-captivBi^^was suffering from bad health, was, indeed, 
allowed* to take up^his abode in his «wn house, under a 
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guard ; but the only deliverance which wa3« destined for 
Montmorenci was deliverance from all the troubles of this 
’world. It app^irs, in fact, that* his life would not have 
been safe for a monfent, but for the salutary fearathat his 
death would drive into open hostility his brother Damville, 
who held the government o£ Languedoc. A report having 
been spread that Damville was dead, the king resolved to 
have the marshal strangled in prison ; and, as a preliminary 
step, it was industriously given out that he was subject to 
apoplectic attacks. This barbarous and cowardly scheme 
would have been carried into effect, had not an obstacle 
occurred. Giles de Souvr6, who had been mistakenly 
selected to perform the assassin’s part, chanced to be a 
more honest man than his royal master, and he purposely 
interposed so many delays, that time was afforded to 
ascertain the falsehood of the report which had announced 
the death of Damville. 

It was neither to the clemency nor the justice of his 
sovereign that Montmorenci was ultimatfely*^ indebted for 
the recovery of his freedom. Endangered by the betrkyal 
of a plot into which he had entered against his brother, 
Alen^on mustered up courage enough to run away. His 
flight took place on the 16th of September, 1575. As 
soon as he was in safety at Dreux, he issued a manifesto, 
not unartfully contrived, to gain partisans in Various 
quarters. Reform in eveiy department was the tempting 
burden of its song. It worked its intended" effect; the 
Protestants were in raptures, the Third Party was satisfied 
with it, and he speedily found himself in a situation to set 
^l^urt at defiance. 

^ William, one of the brothers of Montmorenci, whon\ we 
have seen one of the original chiefs of the Politicians, was 
now about to enter the French territory^ at the Lead of a 
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division of ti;pop8, designed to herald the way to the army 
which the Prince of Conde had succeeded in obtaining 
fpom the Elector Palatine. In the firsif outbreak of her* 
anger, cm heariyg this news, the queen-mother sent him 
word that, if he dared to advance, she would despatch 
to him the heads of th® twc^ marshals. His reply was, 

. “Should the queen do as she threatens, there is nothing 
of hers in France on which I will not leave the marks of 
my revenge.” 

Menace having failed, the wily Catherine resorted to 
an opposite mode of proceeding. Aware that the libera- 
tion of the two marshals would be imperatively demanded 
by their armed friends, and that the king was too weak 
to refuse it, she determined to try whether she could not 
secure their gratitude, by appearing to have the merit of 
voluntarily releasing them. They were accordingly re- 
stored to liberty. By a declaration, under the royal seal, 
Montmorenci was pronounced to be “absolutely innocent 
of the crime Vlfich had been laid to his charge.” When 
a similar exculpatory document was offered to Coss6 by 
the king, he chivalrously replied, “Excuse me, sire, for 
declfning it; a Cosse otight to think that no one can 
believe him to be guilty.” 

Though they could not be ignorant of the motive which 
had induced Catherine to throw open their prison doors, » 
ftie marshals acted as if a favour had really been granted 
to them. Montmorenci had the largest share in bringing 
about the truce, and the subsequent treaty, between the 
king and the Dukq of Alengon ; and the loyalty of Cosse 
was considered to be so unimpeachable that, in 1578,^e 
received thi order of the Holy Ghost. Montmorenci 
died in 1579 ; Coasd,in 1582. 

The principalffavqiinte of the Duk% of Alen 9 on, after 
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the death of la Mole and'Coconas, waa Louis d© Clermont, 
better known by the appellation of Bussy d’ Amboise. In 
•profligacy he wen‘c beyond his predecessors. He seems to 
have been a compound of vices, without a single ,yirtue ; 
unless, indeed, we may give the name of virtue to mere 
brutal courage. Full of pride and insolence, eager to 
involve others in deadly quarrels, a libertine, a prgfessed 
duellist, and a cold-blooded assassin, his being tolerated 
at the French court, and even admired by many persons, 
is an unrefutable evidence of the wretched state of morals 
among the nobility of France. Bravery must have been 
held in a sort of idolatrous estimation, when respect for 
it could induce such a man as Crillon to be the friend of 
d’Amboise. 

The flrat achievement which Bussy is known to have 
performed stamps his name with infamy. He was en- 
gaged in a law-suit against the Marquis of Renel, one 
of his relations, to recover from him the marquisate, which 
Bussy claimed as his right. The marquis *nad come to 
Paris, with the King of Navarre, and was there when the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew took place. In the midst 
of the carnage, Bussy sought him out, and stabbed* him 
to the heart. The parliament, soon after, passed a decree, 
admitting the murderer’s claim ; but it is consolatory to 
find that the decree was subsequently annulled. •* 
Having attached himself to the Duke of Alen^on, h*e 
was entrusted with the government of the casfte of Angers, 
and he soon made himself universally hated, by his ex- 
tortion and tyranny. When he visjjted the court with 
his master, his arrogance and audacity rose to such a 
height, that the king’s favourites, whom he had often in- 
siilted, at length formed a scheme to assassinate him. 
The attack was tirade at night, and with superior num- 
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l)ers ; but ilf was foiled by Jbe skill and resolution of 
Bussy and bis followers. 

The monarch himself was not safe from the contemp-* 
tuous sarc^maiof Bussy. In their Mress, Henry and his 
minions carried to the most extravagant length the costly 
and absurd fashions of that period. Bussy one day at- 
tended his patron at court. He himself was simply dress- 
ed, but he was followed by six pages, clad in cloth of 
gold, and tricked out in the most approved i^yle of finery. 
That the point of this silent satire might not be lost, he 
insultingly proclaimed aloud, that “ the time was come 
when ragamuffins would make the most show I” The 
king was so irritated by this language, that, for a while, 
the duke was. obliged to forbid Bussy from appearing in 
hist train. 

About the same time, Bussy gave fresh cause of offence 
to the king. Ever seeking an opportunity to indulge his 
passion for fuelling, he had wantonly quarrelled with a 
gentleman named St. Phal. Looking at some embroidery, 
St. Phal remarked that the letter X was worked on it ; 
Bussy, frpm sheer contradiction, asserted that the letter 
was a Y. A duel of six against six in consequence took 
place, and Bussy T^as slightly wounded. As, however, 
Bussy sent his antagonist a« second challenge, and ex- . 
.pressed a stubborn determination to follow up the quarrel 
to the last ^extremity, the king hiterposed to put an end to 
it. Bussy reluctantly cousenl^d to meet St. Phal, in the 
king’s presence, for the purpose of reconcilement, and 
when, with that intent, he went to the Louvre, he was 
accompanied into the palace by a band of two hundred 
determined partisans. The anger of the king was excited 
by this irruption of bravoes, but for the present he re- 
strained it. 
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In one of those fits of suspecting his brother, with 
which Henry was occasionally seized, he went by night 
lo put him undgr arrest, and, at the same time, he sent 
Bussy to the Bastile. On the following morning, a 
council was held, at which, prompted by the queen-mother, 
the ministers declared that 4he step which the king had 
taken was impolitic, and advised him to be r^c(!mciled 
with the duke. Henry consented. The only stipulation 
which he mede was, that Bussy, on being liberated, 
should be reconciled to Caylus, the king’s favourite, with 
whom he was at enmity. Bussy complied, and, in com- 
plying, contrived to throw ridicule on the weak mo»arch, 
“Sire,” said he, “if you wish me to kiss him, I am quite 
ready to do it;” then, suiting the action to the word, he 
embraced Caylus in such a thoroughly farcical style, that 
the spectators were unable to repress their laughter. 

It was not long before the libertinism of Bussy supplied 
Henry with the means of destroying him, I|, is probable 
that, in his amours, the pleasure of betrayfng the women 
who confided in him formed one of the greatest induce- 
ments to pursue them — a base feeling, whicji is still 
prevalent. In a letter to the DuKe of Anjou, he boasted 
that he had been spreading his ilfets for the Great 
Huntsman’s beast, and th^t he held her fast in them. 
The Great Huntsman was the Count de Montsoreau,Svho 
held that office; the beast,* as she was politely called, was 
the count’s wife, whom thei, profligate writer had seduced. 
This letter Anjou put into the king’s hands, as a good 
jest. Heniy kept it, and communicated it to the count, 
whom he urged to revenge himself on the offender. 
Montsoreau was not backward to follow the king’s advice. 
He hurried home, and compelled his wife to write to 
Bussy, to make an assignation witlf him. Busiy was 
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trm to the appointment. Instead, however, of meetings 

the coupt^ss, he was attacked by Montsoreau and several 
mea^ all of whom wore coats of mail. * Jn spite of the* 
odds agains^him, he fought for some time with determined 
spirit; but, finding that he must eventually be overpowered, 
he tried to escape through the window, and was slain by 
a stab in the back. ‘‘The whole province,” says de Thou, 
“was delighted at his fall, and even the Duke of Anjou 
was not very sorry to be rid of a man who began to be a 
burthen to him.” 
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Bei^n of Henry III. continued— Conspiracy of Salcede — Francis do 
Bosi^res — Peter de Belloy — Francis le Breton — Bernard Palissy — 
Daring plots of the League — Henry III. expelled from Paris — The 
Bastile surrenders to Gufse — Bussi le Clerc appointed governor^ 
Damours— James de la Guesle — Reign of Henry IV.-rlJembers of 
the parliament arrested — President de Harlay - Potier de Blancmesnil 
— The family of Seguier — Speeches of Henry IV.— Louis Seguier — 
James Gillot — Outrage committed by the Council of Sixteen — ^It is 
punished by the Duke of Mayenne — Henry IV. enters Paris — 
Surrender of the Bastile— Du Bourg— Treasure deposited in the 
Bastile by Henry, 

It was a conspiracy against the Duke of Anjou, and the 
King of France, that brought the next prisoner* of 
importance to the Bastile. This conspiracy originated 
with the Guises, was promoted hy that great artisan of 
mischief Philip the Second of Spain, and contained the 
seminal principle of the subsequent war, which is known 
as the war of the League. The agent employed in 
carrying it on was Nicholas Salcede, a man W daring 
and profligate character, whose father, a Spanish gentleman, 
the governor of Vic, in Lorraine, having offended the 
Guises, was slain, thougli he was a catholic, in the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. By dint, however, of 
heaping • favours and attentions on him, thf Guises, to 
whom, indeed, he was distantly related, soon induced 
Salcede to forget the murder of his parent. By a crown- 
ing act of kindness, they, in some measure, acquired a 
right to his services. Conterfeiting the king’s coin, as 
well as that of foreign states, was 9* crime which, fot^n 
long series of year^, was of common pccuSrrence in France 
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among persons of rank. The punishment of throwing 
them into boiling oil w’aa insufficient to deter them; for it 
yas so often evaded that it ceased to create terror. Salcedcv 
had carried the practice of coining^to such an extent as 
to be able fo purchase an estate. Being detected, he was 
summoned to take his trial at Rouen, and, as he prudently 
refused to appear, sentence of death was passed upon him 
as a contumacious criminal. But the Duke of Lorraine 
interceded for him, and his pardon was granted. This, 
nnd the prospect of honours and rewards, linked him 
firmly to the Guises. 

The Duke of Anjou was, at this period, struggling to 
acquire the sovereignty of the Netherlands, and under 
his banner were arrayed an immense number of the French 
nobles. To the members of the house of Lorraine he was 
inveterately hostile ; for he looked upon them as his per- 
sonal enemies, and as having been authors of the many 
mortifications which he had undergone. To prevent him 
from enteririg France, for the purpose of succouring his 
brother Hcniy, was, therefore, an object of primary inqir 
portance; as, if that were not attained, their project of 
dethroning the king, or, at least becoming viceroys over 
him, could scarcely , hope for success. Morality was, in 
those days, at so low an ebb among the great, that it is 
probj^ble the Guises would have felt but few scruples iq 
Accomplishing their purpose by the death of the duke ; 
though, avowedly, their sole aim was to shut him out of 
France, by closing against him’ the northern frontier and 
the ports of Brittany. 

.The daring spirit and desperate situation of Salcede — 
for he w&<deeply involved in debt — pointed him out to 
ihS Guises as a fit instrument. The Duke of Guise 
tetnpted him by a golemn assurance^ that the King of 
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Spain would reward him with rank and occupation pro- 
portioned to the magnitude of his services ; and he hacked 
®liis arguments arfd promises by descanting on the benefit 
which the catholic religion would derive from ruining the 
Duke of Anjou. His eloquence prevailed, and Salcede 
unreluctanily devoted himself to the furtherance of the 
treasonable scheme. , 

It was arranged, that the Guises should secretly furnish 
funds for raising a regiment, to be commanded by Salcede, 
and that he should then proceed to the Duke of Anjou, 
and offer to bring to his banner a chosen body of men, 
who would engage to remain under it for several months. 
No doubt was entertained that, as the duke was scantily 
provided with money, was, in consequence, daily deserted 
by some of his troops, and had no great confidence in the 
Belgians, he would gladly accept this offer; and would 
either intrust the new corps with the keeping of some 
important fortress, or reserve it as a guard for his own 
person. In either case, the conspirators»cduld turn the 
circumstance to account. The seizure of Dunkirk and 
Cambray were the main points to which Salcede’s atten- 
tion was to be directed ; but he was also to do^his best to 
shake the fidelity of Anjou’s officersi, and, of course, was 
to act as spy for the Spanish monarch. The Prince of 
Parma, meanwhile, was gradually to approach Calais, the 
governor of which town,cit is said, had promised to be- 
tray his trust. The sudden loss of Calais wbuld, it was 
imagined, so terrify Henry, that he would give the 
supreme command of his forces to tl^e Duke of Guise ; 
the French accomplices of the Guises would then rise in 
arms ; and the plan of subverting the goverifinent would 
be easily executed. c 

As ^d been ^ected, the proposal^ of Salcede was 
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listened to T^th much pleasure ty the Duke of Anjou, 
Mrlio treated him as a valuable friend. The duke was as 
yet ignorant that the conspirator had befin recouciled to 
the Guises. Nor was he aware that, in his way to Bruges, 
Salcede had visited the enemyj^ camp, had a conference 
with the prince of Parma, the viceroy, and been accom- 
panied fo Bruges by two of the prince’s agents. But the 
sharp-sighted prince of Orange was not disposed to grant 
bis confidence to the new-comer so readily as the duke ; 
he disliked and suspected him, both as being in his origin 
a Spaniard, aiad as having been found guilty of an infamous 
offence. The inquiries of the prince of Orange elicited 
sufficient evidence to justify his suspicion that Salcedo 
had sinister designs, and he, therefore, advised the duke 
to arrest him. This advice was followed by Anjou, who 
had already learned, from another quarter, that his pre- 
tended partisan was connected with the Guises. Salcede 
was accordingly arrested on his coming to the palace. 
The two agents of the Prince of Parma were waiting at 
the palace gate for their confederate’s return ; one of them 
escaped, the other, Francis Baza by name, was seized and 
comnritted fo prison. In •the course of a few days. Baza 
put an end to his existence. 

In the first examination, mysterious hints were all that 
could he drawn from Salcede ; in the second, he spon- 
taheously disclosed so complicated and gigantic a con- 
spiracy, that 3is hearers were astounded. That part of it 
which related to Belgipm and the Duke of Anjou was the 
smallest part; a mei;p episode in the Guisian Iliad. The 
conspirators purposed nothing less than to imprison the 
King of Frande, exterminate the royal family, and subject 
the l^gdom to the domination of Spain. Their means 
Salcede stated to Ve immense. As implicated in the plg^ 
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he named a multitude of the most power/ul nohlcs, a 
majority of the governors of provinces and towns, and 
even some of the king’s ministers and favourites. The 
provinces of Picardy, Champagne, Burgundy, Brittany, 
and the Cotentin, were, he said, secured by the plotters ; 
nor would foreign aid be wanting, as the papal and Pied- 
montese troops were to enter France on the side of Lyons, 
while two Spanish armies were to pass the Pyrenees into 
Bearn and Gascony, where the malcontents were in readi- 
ness to receive them. This deposition, after a lapse of 
some days, he voluntarily repeated and enlarged, and he 
offered to prove it, by being confronted with three persons 
whom he had before mentioned, and who, he was con- 
vinced, would confess that he had spoken but the truth. 

This disclosure was of too much importance to Henry 
of France to admit of delay in making it known to him. 
The Duke of Anjou accordingly despatched one of his 
chamberlains to Paris, with the depositions, and a letter, 
in which tbe Guises were not spared. „ A?t first, Henry 
was startled at the seeming danger; but his natural 
dislike of business, and his love of pleasure, soon induced 
him to take refuge in the idea that the whole was an 
invention of some one who wished to disturb his quiet, 
or a stratagem of his brother, to obtain liberal succours. 
Not so thought his minister Bellievre, in whom h^^ placed 
great confidence. Whije the minister perused the paper, 
the changes in his countenance plainly showed that he 
thought the plot was real, and the neril from it extreme. 
It was at length settled, that Bellil^e, accompanied by 
Brulart, one of the secretaries of state, should proceed to 
Bruges, interrogate Salcede, and require that the criminal 
should be transferred to Paris. “ If,” said the king my 
brother consentg to the transfer, J sh't*ll believe that a 
conspiracy exists.” 
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When Bellievre questioned him, Salcede, for the third 
time, repeated his story. He was now conveyed to France, 
and placed in the castle of Vincennes;, the Duke of 
Anjou having readily acceded to the wish of his brother. 
When, however, he was brought before the king in 
council, he disavowed all that he had previously said. 
His confession had, he affirmed, been dictated to him by 
three persons in the duke’s service, who compelled him to 
write it. “Why, then, did you say the same to Bellievre, 
when those persons were absent?” inquired the king. 
To this the unblushing prisoner answered, that Bellievre 
had ii.r-imidated him by threats, and that he had always 
been under the influence of terror* while he was in the 
ducal palace. Bellievre was a man remarkable for 
patiepce and politeness, but he was so provoked by tl^ 
charge, that he could not forbear from exclaiming, “You 
are an impudent slanderer.” At the close of the examin- 
ation, Salcede was removed to the Bastile. There he was 
again examined, hnd there he persisted in his disavowal. 

It now became a question what should be done with 
Salcede. The president de Thou advised that he should 
be refained in prison. IlS urged that, if the conspiracy 
were real, his detention would intimidate his accomplices, 
and afford the means of convicting them in case of need; 
while, (fa the other hand, if the conspiracy were only a 
calumny, invented by turbulent arid ill-disposed persons, 
the existence of the criminal might serve to justify the 
innocence of those whom he had accused. His son, the 
celebrated historian, • tells us, that the president had an 
additional motive in thus advising; he wished not merely 
to hpld the Isonspirators in check, by preserving the 
evidence of their ^uilt, but, at the same time, to keep 
before the king’s eyes ^ memento of the €anger to which 
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he exposed himself by his unbridled licentiousness, and 
his oppressive misgovernment. 

This prudent counsel was, however, strenuously op- 
posed. It was conicnded that, in whatever light the 
question was viewed, the culprit ought to die. Supposing 
the plot to be a reality,* his death would terrify his 
associates; his being suffered to live might drive them to 
rebellion through despair. If, on the contrary, his tale 
were false, death ought to punish the calumny; and the 
more so because, if impunity were granted to him, resent- 
ment, at being unjustly suspected, might provoke innocent 
persons to become really criminal. 

The motive which prompted many to insist on the latter 
mode of proceeding cannot be mistaken ; they were plead- 
ing for their own lives, or the lives of their friends. ^Thc 
weakness of their reasoning is so evident as to need no 
exposure. It was not by stifling inquiry that the monarch 
could hope to neutralize or convert his enemies. History 
does, indeed, record instances where it was wise as well 
as generous to throw the veil of oblivion over an incipient 
plot, and save the plotters from the necessity of becoming 
open rebels; but this was noth case of the kind. ' The 
plotters against Henry were irreclaimable; and, ascribing 
his conduct to fear and not to mildness, would only be 
encouraged to persist in their destructive projects. * When 
justice has pronounced* upon the criminal, then is tho 
time for a sovereign tq show mercy; and if he have a 
humane heart, he will set no other bounds to his clemency 
than those which are imperatively prercribed by the safety 
of the state. But he who shrinks from prosecuting a 
traitor offers a premium for the growth of treason. 

Heniy, nevertheless, decided otherwise. He adopted 
the opinion of thuse who were for lending Salcede to the 
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scaffold. In*thus following their insidious advice, he was 
not influenced by principle or mistaken^ policy ; he was 
mainly actuated by a childish impatience, fin eagerness to 
get rid of a idisagreeable subject, which interrupted his 
< 3 ontemptible pleasures. Like the stupid bird, which 
hopes to baffle its pursuers by Biding its head, he seems to 
have thbught that if danger were out of sight it could not 
reach him. He had, however, another and an equally 
mean reason for his decision ; the wish to mortify de Thou. 
The president had recently offended him by a virtuous 
4 ind truly loyal act. Dreading the effect which would be 
produced by the king’s incessant edicts to extort money, 
he implored him to pause, lest poverty and despair should 
drive the people to resistance. Instead of profiting by 
this patriotic warning, Henry turned round to his train 
of flatterers, and sneeringly exclaimed, “The poor man is 
in a state of dotage !” He was righteously punished for 
his scorn of hqnest and prudent counsel. Ere many years 
had gone by, he was taught to lament with tears the loss 
of this doting magistrate, and to confess that, had de Thou 
lived^PariStWOuld never have revolted. 

Salcede was brought to trial. Every thing that could 
throw light on the fact of the conspiracy was studiously 
suppressed ; there was no search for evidence relative to it, 
UQ examination and confronting of the persons who had 
been charged, by the prisoner. The sole object was to 
obtain a sentence of death against the man whose existence 
might prove fatal to the conspirators. That object was 
accomplished on thef25th of October, 1582. Salcede was 
pronounced gjiilty of high treason, and was condemned 
to b»torn into quarters by four horses ; his quarters were 
to be placed on ^bbelts, at the principal gates of Paris, 
and his head was to be sent to Antwerp, to be exposed 
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in a Similar manner. Immediately previous to his execu- 
tion, he was likewise to be put to the torture ; this was a 
supererogatory* act of cruelty, for, even if we admit the 
possibility of justifying the use of torture, it(9 infliction in 
this instance could answer no useful purpose. It was 
decreed, also, by his judges, that ‘‘his confessions, the 
private letters found on him, and the ^eclaratiom Which he 
had made since the commencement of his tnal^ should be 
burnt to ashes ; as having been malignantly and calumni- 
ously invented, to prejudice the honour of various princes, 
nobles, and other persons.” Here is the key to the whole- 
proceeding. 

“Light dies before thj uncreating word! 

Thy hand, great anarch, lots the curtain fall, 

And universal darkness buries all.'* 

• 

The king was sufficiently devoid of feeling to witnesSy 
behind a curtain, the torturing of the prisoner, and to go 
to the Town Hall, to see executed the ^ferocious and 
sickening sentence, which condemned a fellow being to be 
torn to pieces by horses. But, even in that corrupt and 
semi-barbarous age, there were not wanting persons who 
passed a severe censure on Henry, for conduct which was 
disgraceful to him as a king and a man. 

When the torture was applied, Salcede again veered 
about ; he re-asserted the whole of what he had originaljy 
stated, with respect to \he conspiracy. T^is blow was, 
however, adroitly parried by those whom it might other- 
wise have injured. As he was passing up a dark staircase, 
after having been tortured, he was joined by a priest, of 
the order of Jesuits, who exhorted him to retract his 
confession once more. This ghostly adviser no doubt 
worked powerfully on his hopes and fe^rs, with regard to 
another world, sChd he succeeded in prevailing on him to 
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make a new Retractation. As nothiog was to be gained by 
varying in his story, be persisted in this retractation, and, 
at the place of execution, be loudly extolled the virtues, 
and proclain^cd the innocence, of his* patrons, the Guises. 
He lived a villain, and he died a self- convicted liar. 

In the following year, 1583, there occurred another, 
but comparatively a trivial, illustration of the ambitious 
views of the Guises, and the vacillation and timidity of 
the king. Francis de Rosi^res, a native of Toul, bom in 
1534, was a man of prepossessing manners, and of con- 
siderable erudition and eloquence. He rose to be Arch- 
deacon of Toul, and through" the patronage of Cardinal 
de Guise, obtained several benefices, and the office of 
counsellor to the Duke of Lorraine. To prove his grati- 
tude to his benefactors, and probably at their instigation, 
he composed and published a voluminous work, on the 
genealogy of the Dukes of Lorraine and Bar.” Its 
evident purpose was to degrade the reigning family, and 
exalt that of th^ Guises. Not satisfied with tracing back 
in a direct line to Charlemagne the descent of the house 
of Lorraine, he carried it further through the starless 
nigh*t of ages, up to & son of Clodion, from whom 
Merovmus was pretended to have usurped the crown. 
The inference was easy, that th^ monarchs of the Capetian 
race '^ere intruders, and that the Guises alone had a legi- 
timate right to the throne. Fresu thence to the assertion 
of the righf was but a single .step, on the propriety of 
which it was for prudence to decide, the question of 
justice being already settled. This doctrine was, in fact, 
openly taught in other works, which the Guises, however, 
affqcted to disavow, and to regard as fabrications of the 
protestaiits, for the puipose of throwing suspicion on their 
loyalty. * • • 
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In addition to his laboured genealogy of* his patrons, 
Bosi^res had been guilty of various misrepresentations, 
and of a personal attack upon Henry ; and he had sup- 
ported his fabric of falsehood by documents ,»which were 
manifestly spurious, and by altering others, so as to suit 
them to his purpose. The orther libels Henry had repelled 
only by employing Pons de Tliyard, a man of ♦varied 
.talents, to write an elaborate answer: against this he re- 
solved to proceed in a different manner ; he treated it as 
a state crime. He who had swallowed the camel of last 
year’s conspiracy, now strained at this gnat of a volume. 
And here again his infirmity of purpose betrayed him to 
the scorn of his enemies. Commencing vigorously, he 
despatched Brulart to Toul, to interrogate Hosi^res; after 
which the archdeacon was conveyed to Paris, and ho^ised 
in the Bastile. Thus far, Henry seemed to have meditated 
a tragedy; but, in its further progress, the drama dwin- 
dled down to a miserable farce. The plan which he 
adopted had the demerit of alike disclosictg an inclination 
to mortify the Guises, and a dread of offending them. It 
was the latter feeling which prompted him to prohibit 
the parliament from intervening in the cause, bec'^use 
that body would probably pass a sentence derogatory to 
the house of Lorraine; it. was the former feeling which 
induced him to persevere in seeking to gain the shadow 
of a triumph. He could not see that any thing short ot 
complete victory was in rjeality a defeat. * 

Pnrsuing the absurd system which he had framed for 
himself, Henry now convoked, at the Louvre, a numerous 
council of nobles and eminent men ; all the heads of the 
Lorraine family were present. Rosiferes was broijght 
from the Bastile, and, on his knee9 confessed his fault, 
owned that he deserved rigorous punishment, and sued 
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for pardon. •The keeper of the seals then gravely lectur- 
ed him on the enormity of his crime, and declared him to 
bh guilty of high treason. It was nexf.the turn of the 
queen-mothf^ to play her part ; and* accordingly, as had 
previously been arranged, she stepped forward, and en- 
treated her son to forgive the*offender, for the sake of the 
Duke ef Lorraine. The king gi'aciously consented, and 
delivered Eosieres into the hands of the duke. This 
ludicrous scene was terminated by a decree, that the book 
should be torn to pieces before the author’s face, but that 
DO public record should be made of these things, “ lest 
reproach should fall on the illustrious house of Lorraine.” 
Anquetil pithily remarks, that the crime ought either to 
have been left unnoticed, or been more severely chastised. 

Bosieres did not pass the whole of his remaining days in 
tranquillity. He involved himself in a quarrel with his 
bishop, and was under the necessity of repairing to Rome, 
to plead his own cause. How he sped in the holy city is 
doubtful; one Tfriter affirms that he was censured, another 
maintains that he was absolved. He died in 1607. 
Besides tl^e Genealogy, he wrote various works, which 
are*as dead as their autSor. 

Writers who venftired to thwart the Guises in their 
treasonable designs did not jneet with so much lenity 
from^hem as was shown tv> Rosi^res by the feeble-minded 
Henry. No merit whatever could counterbalance the shi 
of opposing them. This was ^experienced by Peter de 
Belloy, an eminent jurisconsult, who was born at Mont- 
auban, about 154[), and became public professor and 
counsellor at Toulouse. Belloy was a zealous Catholic, 
and his three elder brothers had fallen in combatting 
against the Protestamts. ' But these claims to considera- 
tion were not sufficient to prevent him from being per- 
secuted by the house of Lorraine. 
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Asserting the King of Navarre’s right to succeed to the 
reigning monarch, and exposing the machinations and 
hollow pretexts of the Guises, was the crime of which 
Belloy was guilty, *The works which drew^. on him the 
vengeance of the Guisian faction were the “Catholic 
Apology;” “A Refutation uf the Bull of Pope Pius V. 
against the Navarrese sovereign;” and “An Examination 
of the Discourse published against the Royal House of 
France.” In these works, which were given to the press 
in 1585 and 1586, he contended, that the Protestantism 
of Henry of Navarre did not deprive him of his title to 
tho crown; that the king could not disinherit his legitimate 
heir ; that the pope had no authority to sit in judgment 
upon the question of the succession ; and that the seeming 
ardour of the Guises, in behalf of Catholicism, was nothing 
more than a mask to cover their designs upon the throne. 
His language was strictly decorous, his candour and im- 
partiality Avere evident, but his facts and arguments were 
unforgivable. ‘ 

Slander was the weapon which his enemies began by 
using against Belloy. To his “Catholic Apology ” a reply 
was published by a Jesuit, who*assumed the designation 
of Francisculus Romulus, but whd is believed to have 
been the celebrated Bellarmin. To give weight to his 
reasonings, the Jesuit boldly asserted that his opjfonent, 
who falsely took the name of Catholic, was at least a 
heretic, if not an atliei^. This calumny fell harmless 
upon the object at which it was aimed. It was not so 
with calumny from a higher quarter^ The Guises were 
not satisfied with defaming him; they determined to make 
him feel their power moiu effectually. An unfortunate 
maniac, le Breton by name, of whom I shall have next 
occasion to speaks had written a fteditious libel. This 
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libel the Gftises ascribed to Belloy. Failing to effect 
their purpose by this accusation, they painted him in the 
darkest colours to the king, as a dangerous mischief-maker^ 
and heretic, iand the weak monarch was at last prevailed 
upon to commit him to the prison of the Conciergerie. 

After Heniy had assassintfted the Duke of Guise, the 
Coun(dl of Sixteen removed Belloy to the Bastile, where 
he remained in close confinement for nearly four years. 
He at length found means to escape, and he sought refuge 
at St. Denis, which was garrisoned by the troops of 
Henry IV. He was introduced to Henry, by Vic, the 
governor ; and the king rewarded his talents and fidelity, 
by appointing him advocate-general to the parliament of 
Toulouse. His subsequent life -appears to have been 
passed in quiet. The date of his death is not known, but 
in 1612 he was still living. He wrote various works, be- 
sides those which have already been mentioned : among 
them are a Dissertation on the Origin and Institution 
of various Orders of Chivalry;” and an Exposition of 
the Seventy 'W'ceks of Daniel.” 

Franci.% le Breton, to whom I have already alluded, 
affords a striking proof that, when Heniy the third 
forbore to punish, it Vas not clemency, but fear, indolence, 
or caprice, that withheld his* hand. Le Breton was a 
.barrfiter of Poitiers, who had acquired considerable repu 
tation by Jiis forensic talent?. It spcalcs strongly 'in 
favour of his honesty and the l^indness of his nature, that 
he espoused so warmly the part of those for whom he 
pleaded, as entirely to identify their interest with his own. 
A mere mercenary counsel, indifferent to the justice or 
injustice of his client’s claim, could have had no such 
feelings. Unf^rtufiately, le Breton was of a family in 
which symptoms of* insanity had ofte« appeared, and the 
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dreadful malady was lurking in his brain. The loss of 
a causey in which he was engaged for a poor individual, 
once roused the latent disease into action. He burst 
into vehement invective*? against the judges, aind presented 
a violent memorial against them to a higher tribunal. 
The superior judges, who saw how he was affected, gave 
him a gentle rebuke, and dismissed the complaint. Iriitated 
by this, he jouraeyed to Paris, to make an appeal tb the 
king. Having fastened his memorial on the end of a 
stick, he went to the Louvre, where the guards, who 
rightly concluded that he was bereft of his senses, en- 
deavoured to drive him away. Le Breton, however, was 
immovable, and he exclaimed so loudly and incessantly, 
The cause of the poor is abandoned, and God will take 
vengeance for it,” that the noise reached the king’s ear, 
and he ordered him to be admitted. . Henry listened to 
his story, and then commanded him to return to his own 
country, and to keep silence in public. To have sent him 
to the hospital would have been a more praiseworthy act. 

Instead of proceeding to Poitiers, the man ike wandered 
through the pro\inces, calling on the people to recover 
their liberty, and sending inflam’hiatory wntings tb Ihe 
towns which were too distant for him to visit. At last 
he reached Bordeaux, and^ demanded an interview with 
the Duke of Mayenne. It was granted ; and the unfor- 
tunate lunatic employed the whole of it in conjuring the 
duke to defend the cause of the poor. Mayenne, who felt 
that le Breton’s harangues to the multitude, mad as he 
was, might be serviceable to the Guises^ gave him money, 
^^d probably hopes, and then desired him to withdraw. 

^ Encouraged by this gracious reception, le Breton made 
the best of his way to Paris, where be sat down to com- 
pose a furious inactive against th€ king, whom, with 
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more truth than prudence or decorum, he styled a de- 
bauched tyrant, and the magistrates, whom he stigmatised 
as men steeped in wickedness, who, to please that tyrant, * 
and gratify pen in power, betrayed the cause of the poor. 
Two printers were found who had sufficient boldness to 
risk the printing of this libek But, just as it was about 
to appear, the whole impression was seized, and the author 
was lodged in the Bastile. The printers were sentenced 
to bo whipped, with their necks in a halter, and then to 
be banished from the kingdom. The Ubel was burnt by . 
the public executioner. 

Believing, or affecting to believe, that the prisoner was 
less a madman than an instrument of the malcontents, 
Henry endeavoured, by secret interrogations, to obtain a 
confession that such was the fact. The attempt failed, 
and the prisoner was then given up to the parliament for 
trial. It was his misfortune that he was not the agent of 
some formidable conspirator ; he would in that cose hava 
had a fair chanbe of escaping. 

When le Breton was brought before the parliament, his 
malady manifested itself in a more extravagant manner 
than ever. He treated *the court with unbounded con- 
tempt, spoke to the members with his hat on, and would 
answer no questions. As he thus suffered judgment to 
go default, sentence of death was passed upon him, as 
guilty of having excited the people to revolt; but fiis 
equitable aud compassionate judges also decreed, that a 
deputation should wait upon the king, to represent that 
the culprit laboured under mental alienation, and to en- 
treat that his majesty would pardon a crime which waa"\ 
rather the elfect of disease than of free will.” 

But neither the *prayer of the parliament, nor the 
supplications of le Breton’s mother, who brought irre- 
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fragable evidence of his madness, had any effect upon tlio 
, heartless Henry. Here was a victim whom he could 
•safely sacrifice, ^and he would not forego the pleasure. 
Tet even here his mental cowardice peeped out. Instead 
of the involuntary offender being conveyed to the Gr^ve, 
which was the usual place, of execution, he was hanged 
in the palace court. It seems to have been supposed, and 
perhaps correctly, that the people could not witness with- 
out emotion the death of a man whose malady and whoso 
fate had been brought upon him by commiseration for 
their sorrows, and who perished because he had no friend, 
while notorious criminals were daily allowed to brave the 
laws with impunity. Far from acting as an example to 
deter others, the murder of le Breton — for in his deplorable 
situation it was a murder — only served to exasperate the 
people in a tenfold degree. It was the singular infelicity 
of Henry never to be right in his treatment of crime ; he 
was despised when he did not punish, he was hated when 
he did. t ^ 

Political persecution consigned to the Bastile, at this 
period, and when he was on the verge of the grave from 
extreme old age, a man who was a benefactor, and* an 
honour, to his native land. Bernard Palissy was born 
about the year 1500, in the bishopric of Agen. His parents 
were so scantily favoured by fortune that they coujd do 
little for his education ; ,but he contrived to acquire a*" 
knowledge of reading and writing, and sufEcifent skill in 
drawing and land-measuring to gain a livelihood as a 
draughtsman, a painter of glass and ijnages, and a land 
surveyor. Geology, natural philosophy, and chemistry, 
next attracted his attention, and with respect to the two 
former he was far in advance of his contemporaries. 

It was about tl^ year 1539, when h$ had settled at 
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Saintes, aftor his journeys through the provinces, that a 
circumstance occurred which gave a colour to all his 
future life. He chanced to be shown a beautiful enamelled * 
porcelain cup, manufactured in Ital}^ It struck him that, 
if he could discover the secret of fabricating this ware, 
he might obtain riches, and likewise serve his country by 
introducing into it a new art. From that moment he 
pursued his object with admirable energy and perseverance. 
Innumerable experiments failed, his resources wasted 
away, poverty and almost starvation stared him in the 
face; yet still, in spite of this, and of the exhortations of 
some, and the sneers of others, he steadily persisted. At 
length, after having suffered a mental martyrdom of 
sixteen years’ duration, he succeeded iu his efforts, and 
independence and fame were his reward. For the adorn- 
ment of their palaces and gardens, the king and all the 
nobles of France were eager to possess the figures and 
vases which were produced by Palissy’s taste and skill. 

Bernard Palissy had too enlarged a mind to demote 
himself wholly to the heaping up of riches. The toils 
of business he diversified and lightened by liberal studies. 
He formed a cabinet of* natural history at Paris; gave, 
for several years, a aourse of lectures on natural history 
and physics ; and wrote a variety of works, valuable for 
their rfacts and reasonings and the new and just views 
contained in them, and unaffected and pleasing in theil* 
style. * 

Palissy was a Protestant, fimily attached to his religion, 
and from that att^chmeut arose the only troubles which 
molested him in the decline of life. When the public 
exercise of iflieir worship was prohibited, he gathered into 
a private assembly, ta few individuals of his own class, 
each of whom Si hn turn expounded^the tenets of the 
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Gospel. In 15 G2, though the Duke of Montpensier had 
given him a safeguard, and his manufactory had been 
"^declared a privileged place, the bigoted Judges of Salutes 
destroyed his establishment, and would have destroyed the 
proprietor also, had not the king interposed, and rescued 
him from their hands. Tho^memory of Charles the ninth 
is branded with eternal infamy, hut candour requires it to 
be owned that he was a man of taste and talent; a lover 
of literature and the arts. It is melancholy to think upon 
what he might have been, and what he was. He invited 
the persecuted artist to Paris and gave him apartments in 
the Tuileries. Thus protected, Palissy remained unhurt 
during the horrible slaughter of St. Bartholomew’s day. 

The protection which Charles the ninth extended to 
Palissy, the weaker-minded Henry the third wanted 
courage to continue. When the influence of the Guises 
became predominant in Paris, the venerable artist was 
arrested by the Council of Sixteen, and thrown into the 
Bastilc. There Henry visited him. ‘^My good man,’^ 
said the king, “if you cannot bring yourself to conform on 
the point of religion, I shall be compelled to leave you in 
the clutches of my enemies.” Palissy was then nearly 
ninety years of age, but his spirit was not bowed by the 
weight of years, or the prospect of death. He firmly 
replied, “Sire, you have several times said that yont- pity 
me; but I pity 7 /om, who*have uttered the words ‘I am 
compelled.’ This is not speaking like a kihg. I will 
teach you the royal language. Neither the Guisarts, nor 
your whole people, can ever compel mp to bend my knee 
before an image, for I know how to die.” 

The firmness of Palissy was not put to the extreme prqof ; 
but, had it been so, there is no reason to believe that his 
conduct would have belied his words. • He was saved from 
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the fiery or3^1 by the Duke of Mayenne, who humanely 
threw 50 m^ny obSJ^cles in the way of his trial, that 
Pfilisfey died a natural death, in the Bastile, about the * 
year 15,89, no less respected for his virtues than admired 
for his talentk. 

Those enemies of Henry, iijto whose hands he feared 
that he^ should be ‘‘compelled” to deliver up Palissy, 
continued to plot against the monarch with an astonishing 
degree of audacity, which could be equalled only by the 
tameness Avith which he endured it. Plans were successively 
formed by them, to obtain possession of Boulogne; to 
arrest him on his way from Vincennes, and subsequently, 
at the fair of St. Germain; and to make themselves 
masters of the Bastile, the Arsenal^ the Temple, and other 
posts in Paris, massacre the ministers, judges and courtiers^ 
and depose and imprison him. Among the bitterest and 
most active of his enemies was the Duchess of Montpensier, 
sister of the Duke of Guise, who constantly wore at her 
girdle a pair df golden scissors, for the purpose, as she 
insolently said, of giving the monkish tonsure to brother 
Henry of Valois, previous to his being sent to a monastery. 
Heniiy frustrated these schemes, but had not spirit to punish 
them. The impunity, Avhich the criminals enjoyed pro- 
duced its natural effect. The resources and the boldness 
of the (jonspirators were increased; the memorable day of 
tlte barricades ensued; the monarch Avas expelled from' 
Paris; and hd entered it no more. 

As soon as the king had taken flight from the Louvre^ 
Guise put garrisons ^nto the Arsenal, and other militaiy 
positions of Paris, and likewise into Vincennes and the 
town of CorbfeiL The Bastile might still have remained 
in the power of Heniy,and afforded him an easy entrance 
into his capital, hdd ho not been guilty jf an unaccount- 

K 
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able act of folly. Colonel Ornano, an office? of establish- 
ed reputation, had offered to pledge his head that, if he 
■were intrustedr- with the command, he would hold tiie 
place to the last extV’emity ; but Henry preferred leaving 
it in the hands of Lawrence Testu, of whom it was sar- 
castically said, that he was more fit to govern a bottle 
than a fortress. He justified the contempt wh«ch was 
expressed for him, by surrendering the moment that he 
received a summons from Guise. His prompt submission 
called forth another sarcasm, by which he was declared 
to have given up his post, because he had no oranges to 
flavour his ragout of partridges. 

The government of the Bastile was conferred by 
Guise on Bussi le Clerc, the most active member of the 
Council of Sixteen, a determined hater of the king and 
the Protestants, and devoted heart and soul to the Guises. 
Bussi was originally a fencing-master, but changed his 
calling, and became an attorney. He was not long with- 
out prisoners. Among the first whom he received were 
Perreuse, late the provost of the merchants, who was ex- 
pelled from his office for being faithful to the king, La 
Guesle, the Attorney-General, ^nd Damours, a Protestant 
minister. " 

Damours was fortunate. Some ferocious wild beasts 
have been known to contract an attachment to helpless 
animals which were thrown into their dens. Bussi did 
so with respect to Damours. Instead of tormenting him, 
and being eager to send him to the flames, a mode of pro- 
ceeding which might have been expected from a zealous 
and unenlightened Catholic, he took a singular liking 
for him. With many oaths, he declared that, “ thorough 
Hugonot as he was, Damours warf worth more than all 
those politicians^ the presidents and counsellors, who were 
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nothing but hypocrites ; ” and he bestirred himself so vi- 
gorously ou behalf of his favourite that^ he procured his 
liberation. ' 

James de Ja Gucsle was born in 1557, and succeeded 
his father in the office of Attomey-GeneraL After the 
day of the barricades, he endeavoured to escape in dis- 
guise flom Paris, for the purpose of joining the fugitive 
king ; but he was recognised, and committed to prison. 
He did not long remain in the Bastile; and, as soon as he 
was set free, he proceeded to St. Cloud, where Henry was 
residing. The death of the king, which soon after occur- 
red, afforded the enemies of La Guesle a pretext to throw 
nut insinuations against him ; for it was by him that Cle- 
ment, the assassin monk, was introduced into the presence 
nf the monarch. His loyalty was, however, too well 
known to admit of being stained by calumny. After 
having held office throughout the reign of Henry IV., and 
nnjoyed the full confidence of that sovereign. La Guesle 
died in 1612. ‘ 

The Bastile was not allowed to remain untenanted by 
prisoners of distinction. ^ Bussi had soon the gratification 
of wreaking his hatred upon “the presidents and counsel- 
lors ” whom he had described as being “nothing but hypo- 
crites.*' The parliament, still faithful to the king, was a 
serious obstacle in the way of the Leaguers, and thd 
council of JSixteen determined, therefore, to apply an 
effectual remedy to this evil. .This remedy was of the 
same nature as that which, long afterwards, was employ- 
ed in England, by*01iver Cromwell, and is known by the 
name of Pride’s Purge. Bussi le Clerc was the Colonel 
Prhle on this occasion. 

On the 16th ^f January, 1589, while the parliament 
was about to choose deputies for a Aissipn to the king 
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at Blois, Bussi, who had surrounded the haK with troops^ 
suddenly entered, attended by some of his armed followers, 
and began to read a list of the proscribed members, among 
whom were the two presidents. On heading this, the 
whole of the members simultaneously declared that they 
would share the fate of thdr chiefs. Bussi took them at 
thsir word, and they were led away to the Bastile* where 
they were soon joined by some of their colleagues, who,^ 
suspecting what would happen, had not quitted their 
homes, but whose caution had failed to ensure their safety* 
All those who were not on Bussi’s list were, however, 
liberated in the course of the same evening, and a part 
of the others were allowed to return to their homes, on 
their friends becoming answerable for them. Having 
thus got rid of the persons who were obnoxious to them, 
the Leaguers remodelled the parliament, in such a manner 
as to render it subservient to their purposes. 

The most distinguished of the parliamentary members 
who were kept in hold were Achhle de Harlay, 
IS’icholas Potier de Blancmesnil, Louis Seguier, and 
James Gillot. ^ 

The personal and mental courage of Harlay qualified 
him well for the stormy times in which he lived. To tho 
influence of fear he seems to have been scarcely accessible* 
To the merit of unchangeable loyalty he added the rarer 
merit of opposing the fash and oppressive edicts of the 
sovereign. His legal ki^iowledge was profound, and his 
integrity without a stain. He was born in 1536, and he 
sprung from a family which had distinguished itself, for 
more than two-centuries, on the seat of justice or in the 
field of battle. At the age of forty-six, he succeeded his 
father-in-law, Christopher de Thou, as^ president of the 
parliament of Faffis. 
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When the* success of his partisans, on the day of the 

Barricades, had rendered the duke of Guise master of the 
* « 

-ctfpital, he went, with a train of followcrs,»to the house of 

Harlay, for tjie purpose of prevailing on him to convoke 

the parliament, that the recent measures might obtain 

something like a sanction. The president was walking in 

the gai^en, and he did not deign to notice his visitor^ill 

the duke approached him ; then, raising his voice, he said, 

“It is a lamentable thing when the servant drives out his 

master. As to all the rest, my soul is God’s, my heart is 

the king’s and my body is in the hands of the wicked ; let 

them do as they please with it.” Guise still pressing him 

to assemble the parliament, he sternly replied, “When 

the majesty of the monarch is violated, the magistrate has 

no Ipnger any authority.” Hoping to intimidate him, 

eome of the duke’s followers threatened him with death, 

but their threats were as unavailing as the request of Guise 

had been. “ I^have,” replied the undaunted magistrate, 

neither head ndr life that I value more than the love I 

owe to God, the service which I owe to the king, and the 

good which J owe to my country.” 

After an imprisonment of several months Harlay 

obtained his liberty, al the price of ten thousand crowns. 

The moment that he was free ho departed from Paris, to 

join Hdhry the fourth at Tours, and the monarch appointed ' 

him president of the parliament fitting in that city, and 

composed of Parisian members,, who had succeeded in 

escaping from the clutches of the Leaguers. In this post, 

Harlay sustained hi» high imputation, by the vigour and 

eloquence with which he refuted the manifestos of Spain 

and the League, and the bulls of the Roman Pontiff. 

Peace at length^cara*e, and Henry rewarded his services 

by the estate of Beaumont, with the title bf count. When 
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the first president returned to Paris, all the» membci’s of 
j.the parliament went out to meet and congratulate him^ 
As Harlay advasnced in years he did not bate one jot of 
the spirit which he tad manifested at an eplier period. 
He still unflinchingly supported the rights of the kingdom, 
and the liberties of the Gallican church, and protested 
against whatever ho deemed pernicious to the people or 
the monarch. The re-establishment of the Jesuits ho 
strongly but vainly opposed. From one of his speeches 
to Henry the fourth, in 1604, we may judge with what 
an honest freedom he uttered his sentiments. The parlia- 
ment having dissented from a measure which the Council 
had resolved upon, its dissent was construed into dis- 
obedience. ‘‘If to serve well be disobedience,” replied 
the venerable magistrate, “the parliament is in the habit 
of committing that fault; and, when a conflict arises 
between the king’s absolute power and the good of 
his service, it prefers the one to the other, not from 
disobedience, but from a desire to do its duty, and to keejf 
its conscience clear.” 

After having held the first presidentship for thirty-four 
years, Ilarlay, whoso sight and hearing were impaired, 
resigned it early in 1616, and he' died, on the 23d of 
October, of the same year, at the age of eighty. 

Born at Paris, in ] 541, of a family which had given 
several eminent magistrates to the state, Potier de Blanc- 
mesnil attained the rank of president h mortier in 1578. 
With talents less splendid than those of Harlay, he was 
not inferior to him in probity and devoted loyalty. From 
the imprisonment which followed his seizure by Buss! lo 
Clerc he was released in a few days; but he did not long, 
retain his liberty. When Heniy, od th^lst of November, 
1589, made himself master of the suburbs of Paris, and 
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there seeme^ reason to believe that the new monarch 
would soon enter the city in triumph, the joy of Potier 
WH'S so undisguised, that the Leaguers a^ain sent him to 
his old quarters in the Bastile. H&was brought to trial 
as an adherelit of the Bearnese — for so Henry was con- 
temptuously called — and te "w^ould no doubt have suffered 
an ignominious death, had not the Duke of Mayenne 
interposed, and released him from prison. Throwing 
himself at the feet of his deliverer, Potier exclaimed ‘‘My 
Lord, I am indebted to you for my life; yet I dare to 
request from you a still greater benefit, that of permitting 
me to join my legitimate sovereign. I shall all my life 
acknowledge you as my benefactor; but I cannot serve 
you as my master!” Mayenne had greatness of mind 
enough not to be offended by this speech. Affected even 
to 5ears by the appeal, he raised up and embraced the 
suppliant, and allowed him to depart. It is delightful to 
find a few bright fiowers of virtue among the lurid and 
noxious grovvitl^ produced by civil war. 

Henry the fourth rewarded Potier by making him 
president of the parliament of Chalons. In that oflice he 
continued 'during the wliole of Henry’s reign. When the 
monarch perished by, the knife of Ravaillac, the news was 
carried to Chalons, accompanied, as is customary in such 
cases* by a thousand terrific rumours. As soon as he 
heard the lamentable tidings, Rqne Potier, the president’s 
son, who vPas bishop of Beauvais, hurried to the hall 
where the parliament was sitting, and entreated him to 
quit the place without delay, in a carriage which he had 
brought for the purpose. But the magistrate had more 
firmness tha«i the prelate. He answered, in a loud voice, 
that the state and the country called on him not to absent 
himself on such^in emergency, but to^die, if needful, in 
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order to secure the obedience which was due'to Henry the 
fourth’s son; and he earnestly exhorted his colleagues not 
to remove from-* their seats. It was probably for this 
opportune act of cburage and fidelity tl\at Mary do 
Medicis conferred on him the title of her chancellor. 

!Potier lived to the venerable* ago of ninety-four, pre- 
serving all his faculties to the last. His decease took 
place on the 1st of June 1635. 

It has been remarked by French writers, that no family 
furnished more magistrates than that of Seguier. From 
the first appearance of the name in the parliament of 
Toulouse, when that body was originally formed, in the 
14th century, down to the period of the French revolu- 
tion, the number amounted to sixty-eight, of whom many 
possessed high talents, and consummate legal knowlet^ge. 
Peter, the first who bore that prenomen, is characterised, 
by the poet Scevola St. Mar the, as “ one of the most 
brilliant lights of the temple of the laws,” and in this 
praise there is no poetical exaggeration. To this 
magistrate France owes eternal gratitude, for his having 
frustrated the project of introducing the Inquisition into 
that country. He was warned b'eforchand that he would 
do well to avoid venturing too far ih his opposition, but 
he nobly set the danger at<defiance, and he triumphed. 

The six sons who survived him were all of the* legal 
profession. No monarch ever paid a more graceful 
compliment to a subject th^n that which Heniy the fourth 
paid to the second Peter, a son of the first, who became 
president on the resignation of his father. The courtiers 
pressing so closely round the king that the president could 
not reach him, Henry held out his hand to Ifeeguier, and 
said, “Gentlemen, allow to come td me^my inseparable 
during my bad fortune, which, witfi'^you, he aided me to 
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surmount. I can answer for it that, notwithstanding the 
business with which I burthen him, he will always be too 
much my friend to neglect me.” In a Similar strain he 
publicly addressed Anthony, another brother, who was 
setting off on an embassy to Venice. “ You made your 
way into my affections,” sai<i he, “in the same manner 
tli%t I did into my kingdom, in spite of the resistance and 
the slanders of my enemies and enviers.” 

Louis, the fourth brother, was a counsellor of the parlia- 
ment, and also dean of the cathedral church of Notre 
Dame, at Paris. He obtained his release from the Bastile 
by paying a large ransom; but he was not allowed to 
remain in peace, he being soon after expelled from the 
capital by the Leaguers. He was subsequently sent to 
Rome, by Henry the fourth, to negotiate with the pope 
for the monarch’s absolution. On his return, he was 
offered the bishopric of Laon, which would hare given 
him the elevated and much coveted rank of duke and peer. 
Seguier, howe\or, devoid of ambition, preferred to remain 
in the humble station of dean. He died in 1610. 

Gillot, the last of those whom I have mentioned as 
havftig been lodged in thb Bastile by Bussi le Clerc, was 
certainly entitled to share the fate of his companions, his 
attachment to the royal cause bping a matter of notoriety. 
He was of a noble Burgundian family, possessed a good 
fortune, much erudition, and a valuable library, was con- 
nected with*most of the wits and learned men of that 
period, and assembled them frequently at his social board, 
where they converse^ on topics of philosophy and literature. 
He had also the higher merit of being beneficent, sincere, 
and^candid. *It was said of him, that he had so benign a 
disposition that his 9ole delight was in obliging. Gillot 
was educated for*the ^Kurch, and becan\p dean of Langres, 
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and canon of the Holy Chapel at Paris ; h^was likewise 
one of the ecclesiastical counsellors, or judges, in the 
parliament. His abode in the Bastile does not appear ,to 
have been of long duration ; it is probable that he ransomed 
himself. For his incarceration he took an alnple revenge, 
by bearing a part in writipg the admirable satire called 
“ la Satire Menippee, ou, le Catholicon d’Espagne,” which 
covered the Leaguers with ineffaceable ridicule, and is 
said to have been more injurious to their cause than the 
sword of Henry the fourth. I'he harangue of the legate 
at the opening of the states of the League, and the laugh- 
able idea of the procession of the Leaguers, are attributed 
to Gillot. This estimable and talented man died m 1619. 

The Council of Sixteen, like the Common Council of 
Paris in 1792 and 1793, was eager to monopolise all the 
power of the state. It carried on a secret correspond'enco 
with the Pope and the Spanish monarch, and was 
obviously preparing to subvert the authority of the Duke 
of Mayenne. In furtherance of its plan,dt resolved to 
strike the parliament with terror, and of course render 
that body subservient, by a decisive blow. A pretext was 
furnished by the acquittal of a person namdd Brigard, 
who had been tried on a charge of corresponding with the 
royalists. A cry was immediately raised, that the par- 
liament had violated its duty by granting impuijity to 
treason, and that som§ measure must be adopted to 
prevent the recurrence of such a crime. Sewjral meetings 
were clandestinely held, to decide upon what should bo 
done. The result was that, on the 15th of November, 
1591, the president Brisson, and the counsellors Larchcr 
and Tardif, were seized by order of the Sixteen, carried 
to prison, and hanged there upon (l beam, without even 

the semblance of a trial. The bodies, ^with calumnious 

c 
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papers attached to them, were then removed to the Gr&vc, 
and publicly exposed on three gibbets. 

•This last outrage caused the downfall^of the Sixteen. 
Mayenne had long been dissatisfied With the conduct of 
these turbulent and sanguinary men, and he was heartily 
glad of this opportunity to punish them, and annihilate 
their political influence. He could do both with safety, 
as a great majority of the citizens were shocked and dis- 
gusted by the murderous act which had been committed. 
The duke was then with his army at Soissons, where he 
was expecting to be joined by the prince of Parma. 
Leaving his troops under the command of the young Duke 
of Guise, he hastened, with three hundred horse and 
fifteen hundred foot, to Paris. A few days after his 
arrival, he consigned four of the criminals to execution ; 
proscribed two who had escaped ; prohibited, under pain 
of death, all secret meetings ; and thus put an end for ever 
to the tyranny of the council. The pa;*tisans and agents 
of Spain murfiiured in private at these decisive measures, 
but they were in too feeble a minority to venture upon 
doing more. 

Among those who werd executed was not Bussi le Clerc; 
though, as he had been the most conspicuous actor in the 
murders, he richly deserved .death. It was to being 
governor of the Bastile that he was indebted for his safety. 
When Mayenne came to Paris, Bussi prudently kept 
within the Vails of the fortress; and, as there were 
various reasons which made it unadvisable to besiege him, 
he was allowed to ^egociate. On condition that he should 
not be punished for his share in the murder of Brisson, 
La^cher, and Tardif, and that he should be at liberty to 
go wheresoever he pleased with his property, he agreed 
to surrender the*Bastilc. The first of^these articles was 
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faithfully performed ; but with respect to the second he 
was not so lucky, for Mayenne’s soldiers deprived him of 
the booty which* he had made during the civil war. He 
retired to Brussels, where, during forty yea^^s, he earned 
scanty subsistence, as an obscure teacher of fencing. 
The custody of the Bastile'was confided, by the Duke of 
Mayenne, to du Bourg, a brave and trusty officer.' 

In 1589, after Henry the fourth’s attempt upon Paris, 
when he had little more than the shadow of an army left, 
and was obliged to retreat on Normandy, the Parisians 
were so confident that the Bearnese would be brought 
back a prisoner by the Duke of Mayenne, that the win- 
dows in St. Anthony’s-street were hired to see him pass 
along in his way to the Bastile ; in the following year he 
held thwn cooped up within their walls, suffering ^the 
direst extremity of famine ; and now, in 1594, he entered 
the capital in triumph, as an acknowledged sovereign, 
amidst the shouts of the multitude. It must be owned, 

t ' 

however, that for the submission of Paris, as well as of 
many other cities, Henry had to thank his purse rather 
than his sword. For giving up Paris, Brissaj?, the go- 
vernor, received nearly seventeen hundred thousand livres. 
The whole of the strong places whfch the king bought, 
<50St him no less than thirty-two millions of livres, besides 
governments, offices, and titles. At dinner, on the day of 
his entry, he pointedly alhided to this circumstance, in the 
presence of some of the vcpdors. Nicholas, a jovial poet 
and man of wit, was standing by Henry’s chair ; ‘‘ Well,” 
said the king to him, “ what say you to seeing me here in 
Paris? ” “ Sire,” replied Nicholas, “that which is Cassar’s 
has been rendered unto Cmsar.” “Ventre saint-gris!” 
exclaimed Henry in reply, “I have*not^been treated at 
all like Caesar, fop it has not been rendered to me but 
eold to me, aijd at a pretty high price too,” 
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‘There was^ nevertheless, one man among the Leaguers 
ivho wns not venal. This was du Bourg, the governor of 
the Bastile. His vigilance had recently frustrated a plot 
to seize on the fortress, and he now' prepared to defend 
his charge to the utmost. For five days he refused to 
listen to any overtures, and he even turned his cannon 
upon the city. But having received information that it 
was impossible for Mayenne to succour him, he consented 
to capitulate upon honourable terms. His garrison was 
allowed to retire with arms and baggage. Money he re- 
fused to accept; nor would he acknowledge Henry as 
his master ; he had, he said, given his faith to the Duke 
of Mayenne, and he would not violate it. With a strange 
mixture of ferocity, coarseness, and chivalrous feeling, he 
added, that Brissac was a traitor, that he would i^intain 
it in mortal combat with him before the king, and that 
he “ would eat his heart in his belly.” 

The circumstances of the times, which rendered it ne- 
cessary to refgn with some degree of caution, but still 
more the generous and clement character of Henry, for a 
few years prevented the Bastile from having many captive 
inmates. Menaces of s(?hding individuals to it were oc- 
casionally thrown out, but they were not executed. In 
1596, for instance, when, to sppply his pressing wants, 
Henry had unjustly seized on the money destined to pay^ 
annuitants at the townhall, we find him giving vent to a 
- momentary It of anger, and threatening whoever should 
presume to hold what he was pleased to call seditious 
language, with reject to this arbitrary measure. The 
seditious language, which thus excited his wrath, was 
notjjiing mord than a petition, which a citizen named Carel 
had drawn up on behalf of the plundered annuitants. 

There was a momdht when the Basti^p was on the point 
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of receiving an illustrious victim; no less ‘'a man than 
Theodore Agrippa d'Aubigne, the long tried and faithful 
friend of Henrj, amidst peril and misfortune. Irritated 
by d’Aubigne’s restless zeal in the cause of tlje Huguenots, 
the king gave Sully an order to arrest him, but it was 
soon withdrawn. * 

In 1602, Sully was appointed governor of the 'Bastile. 
Since 1597 he had been at the head of the finance de* 
partment, and during his able administration, a part of 
the Bastile was occupied in a manner such as it had never 
before been, nor ever was afterwards. It became a place 
of deposit for the yearly surplus of revenue, which was 
obtained by the judicious system of the minister. The 
amount of the treasure thus accumulated has been 
variously estimated, but it was probably about forty 
millions of livrcs. It was designed to be appropriated 
to the realising of Henry’s military projects. The Tour 
du Tresor is supposed to have derived its name from its 
having been the tower in which this hoard was secured. 
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lieign of Henry IV. continued — Viscount do Tarannos — The marshal 
Duke of Biron— Faults of Biron — Friendship of Henry IV. for Biron 
— La Fin, and his influence over Biron — The Duke of Savoy — 
Biron’s first treason pardoned — Embassies of Biron— Speech of 
Queen Elizabeth to Biron — Discontent among the nobles — Art of la 
Fin — Imprisonment of Kenazd — La Fin betrays Biron — Artifices 
employed to lull Biron into security — Arrest of Biron. and the count 
of Auvergne— Conduct of Biron in the Bastile — His trial — His execu- 
tion— Respect paid to his remains — Moiibarot sent to the Bastile— 
The Count of Auvergne — lie is sent to the Bastile but soon released 
—Ho plots again— Cause and intent of the conspiracy— He is again 
attested— Sentence of death passed on him, but commuted for im- 
prisonment — He spends twelve years in the Bastile — Mary of Medicis 
releases him— Conspiracy of Merargues — ^He is executed — Death of 
Henry IV. 

The first disfclnguislied prisoner of the Bastile, after the 
firm establishment of Henry on the. throne, was John de 
Saulx, Viscount de Tavannes, second son of that marshal 
■vvhp acquired an undying but unenviable fame dfiring the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. He was born in 1555, and 
may be said to have been nursed in a deadly hatred to the 
protestants. The viscount accompanied Henry the third 
lo Poland, remained behind when his master departed," 
visited the iTurkish frontier provinces, was engaged in 
various actions, and at length •fell into the hands of the 
Ottomans. He managed, however, to get free, and, in 
1575, he revisited *his native country. 

In the wars between the catholics and tlie protestants, 
Tavannes was an indefatigable scourge of the latter. On 
one occasion, wkile ho was governor of Auxonne, he ms 
in no small danger ; he was surprised*and wounded in a 
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cburch by l(V^enemy, and was coni^ed in a' C&stile. Yet 
though the wall was a bundled f^et high, aoll he hras 
guarded in sight,* he contrived to escape. ^ In the tvar of 
the League, against ‘both Henries, he rendcrSft hims^f 
conspicuous by his violence and perseverance, ijiro-* 
posed to arm the people with pikes ; but this propo^td was 
overruled, on the ground that it tended to excite theh^ 
minds the idea of a republic. In attempting 
Noy^, he was again made prisoner; he was, hotipat^er, 
soon exchanged, the mother, wife, and two sisters of the 
Duke of Longueville being given as an equivalent for him. 
In 1592, ho was appointed to the government of Burgundy, 
and he maintained the contest tiU 1595, when, being aban« 
doned by all his companions in the cause, he yielded a 
sullen ftubmisbion to Henry. 

Having refused to join the king at the siege of Amienfl, 
he was arrested, in 1597, and committed to the Bastile- 
Tavannes had certainly a talent for escaping; we have 
seen that he twice extricated himself frord confinement, 
and he now did so for the third time. By what means 
he eluded the vigilance of his jailors does not appear. 
Henry seems to have cherished lio very strong resentiftent 
against the fugitive; for, instead of •placing him in surer 
custody, he allowed him tq reside unmolested on his estate, 
where Tavannes died, about the year 1630. The viccount 
published a life of his ‘father, a curious and valuable 
work; of which, however^ some passages are*animated by 
a spirit dishonourable to the writer. 

That Tavannes, who was long his determined enemy, 
and never professed to have become his friend, should be 
openly or secretly hostile to him, could excite no surprise 
in Heniy; but his feelings must Have received a deep 
wound when he discovered that he* might say, with the 
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inspired tpyfi psalmist, “Yea, mine own ^a|i|liar friend, 
in wHom I trnsteji, wtich did eat of my bread, hath lifted^ 
his heel against me.” ^ •, 

Cha^Iel de Gontaut, Duke of Biron, the son of a man 
di&iib^^Jl|he^ for his honour, loyalty, valour, and martial 
born about 156^, and inherited his father’s 
warlikijf spirit, but not his praiseworthy qualities. In his 
childhcJod he was so dull of apprehension that he could 
scarcely be taught to read. In his militaiy studi^ he 
must^ however, have made early and extraordinary pro- 
gress; for at fourteen he was colonel of the Swiss regi- 
ments, and when he was only fifteen, the command of the 
^riiiy of Guienne was entrusted to him for some weeks by 
his father, who had broken one of bis thighs. His 
roBlgion we may believe to have hung loosely enough upon 
him* as he twice changed it before he reached his sixteenth' 


year. 

There were two crying sins of the age, duelling and 
gaming, in wllich Biron made himself conspicuous. He 
was not yet twenty when he fought a duel with the 
Prince of Carency, who was a rival suitor to thQ heiress 
of the family of Caumonh. Each party had two seconds, 
all of whom were in habits of friendship with each other. 
It was in a snow-storm, at day break, ,that the combatants 
met; %nd, by taking their ground so that the snow drovo 
ihto the faces of their antagonists, Biron and his seconds 
contrived to destroy them. This triple murder was par- 
doned by Heniy the third, at the request of the Duke of 
Epemon. As a gamester, Biron played so deeply, and 
with such infatuated perseverance, that he himself said^ 
“I know not whether I shall die on the scaffold; but if I 
do not, I am sure that I shall die in a workhouse.” 

The scaffold Vhiih, with 8omewh|.t of a divining 
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spirit, he seems to have thought his not improbable doom, 
was more than once predicted to him. The basis on 
which one predjption was built may excite a smile. “ The 
archbishop of Lyons, V says an old writer, “ judged better 
than any one else of the nature of men by their counte- 
nances. For having one day curiously contemplated the 
features and characters of the marshal Biron's fg,ce, he 
pronounced that he had an exceedingly bad physiognomy, 
verily that of a man who was fated to perish wretchedly.” 
On surer grounds, on a knowledge of his son’s disposition, 
his father sometimes said to him, ‘‘Baron,” (that was his 
early title) “I advise you to go and plant cabbages on 
your estate, as soon as peace is made ; for otherwise, you 
will certainly lose your head at the Greve.” 

The faults of Biron were, indeed, such as to justify 
melancholy forebodings with respect to his end. He was 
vain, imperious, passionate, restlessly active, so greedy of 
praise that he deemed himself robbed of all that was given 
to others, so high an estimator of his own services that he 
never thought them enough rewarded, and so reckless of 
speech, that, when he was in an angry mood, his invec- 
tives and reproaches did not spare even the** sovereign. 
These faults were rendered more dangerous to him by his 
habits of profusion, and the consequent occasional empti- 
ness of his purse, which laid him open to temptation, 
especially during his fits of dissatisfaction and disgust. 
On the other hand, it is beyond all doubt tHkt Biron, for 
some years after the outset of his career, was devoted to 
Henry the fourth ; he was eminently ^intrepid, displayed 
unwearied zeal, gave an admirable example of discipline, 
and was a consummate master of his profession. “ No 
one,” said Henry,* “has a keener eye in reconnoitring an 
enemy, nor a mo];^ ready hand at aft:ayi&g an army.” 
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At the battles of Arques, Ivry, aud Aumale, at the 
sieges of Paris and Rouen, and on various other occasions, 
Biron was conspicuous among his .fellow chiefs. His 
promotion k€)|)t pace with his exploits, and he rose rapid- 
ly to the highest dignities. In 1592, Henry appointed 
him admiral of France, and, in 1594, a marshal ; on re- 
ceiving* the latter rank he gave up the office of admiral, 
which Villars demanded as a part of his reward for the 
surrender of Rouen. It has been imagined that Biron 
cherished a rankling resentment for the deprivation of the 
admiralship ; but this is more than doubtful ; he appears, 
on the contrary, to have acceded to it with a good grace. 
In 1595, he obtained the government of Burgundy, and 
his life was saved by Henry, at the sharp encounter of 
Fontaine-rran 9 aise. After having manifested his wont- 
ed military talents at the siege of Amiens, in 1598, Biron 
attained the zenith of his elevation, by being created a 
duke and peej^ When the deputies of the parliament 
waited on the king, in Picardy, to- congratulate him on 
the success of his arms, he paid to the new-made peer one 
of those well-turned conjpliments by which he so often 
delighted his warriors and statesmen. In turning to ac- 
count that part of ‘‘ the cheap defence of nations ” whicli 
consists in gracefully bestowing* praise, no man was more 
of a proficient than Henry. “Gentlemen,” said he to 
the deputies, I introduce to you the Marshal de Biron, 
whom I present with equal success to my enemies and 
my friends.” 

Thenceforth, thanks to his own folly, the star of Biron 
gradually declined till it set in blood. He soon became 
uns^e to be opposed, to the king’s enemies, and unworthy 
■of being presented to his friends. Vanity and prodigality 
were the faults which began his ruin ; tne one led him to 
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think that his superlative merit Tvas inadequa^Iy requited^ 
the other caused.him to accuse Henry of avarice and in- 
gratitude, because the monarch did not feed his extravd- 
gance with boundless supplies. Biron might, neverthe- 
less, have stopped short of destruction, had there not been 
perpetually a tempter at his ear, whispering sinister coun- 
sels. His evil genius was Beauvais La Node, sleur do 
La Fin, a veteran intriguer, who had spent his life in dis- 
turbing the public peace, and was still in correspondence 
with Spain, Savoy, the banished partisans of the League, 
and the malcontents in various provinces. He is truly 
described as having been “ an enterprising, active, insin- 
uating man, especially skilful in getting on the weak side 
of those whom he wished to seduce. Bold with the rash, 
circumspect with the prudent, he seemed to give himself 
up entirely to his accomplices, that ho might provide for 
his own safety at their expense.” Henry, who well knew 
the character of the man, warned Biron against him, but 
the warning was slighted.* 

The peace of Vervins, which relieved France from a 
burdensome war, precipitated the fall of Biron. Even 
before it was concluded, he had listened to the blandish- 
ments of Spanish emissaries, and *had suffered them to 
tempt his ambition with the prospect of independent 
sovereignty, but he had stopped short on the vlsrge of 
disloyalty. While Lis mind was thus susceptible of trea- 
sonable infection, he was unfortunately despatched by 
Heniy to Brussels, for the purpose of interchanging, with 
the archduke, the customary oaths as to the faithful per- 

* Henry pointed his advice with a pnn, which is not translatable. 
He recommended to Biron, “ Qu’il I’ot&t jd’auprfes de lui, Bin6n qne 
Xa Fin VaffineroiV* In Enfflish, if snch a deceiver’s name wore Cousin, 
we might similarly |;iy, you do not gee rid of that Cousin, he will 
cozen you.” 
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formanco o^the treaty. There he was surrounded by 
every imaginable seductioru He was the observed of 
all observers ; ” the most Splendid entertainments were 
given, expresjfly in honour of him ; and he heard nothing 
but exaggerated praises of his transcendent valour and 
skill, insidious expressions of regret that he should serve 
a mast A* so blind to his worth, or so meanly jealous of it, 
and highly-coloured representations of the glorious career 
which he might run, if he would devote his talents to the 
<'ause of the Spanish sovereign. When it was imagined 
that his head was sufficiently turned, a treaty with Philip 
was proposed to him. But he was not yet prepared to 
go thus far ; ho would give no more than a vague pro- 
mise to join the Catholics, in case of their rising against 
Henry, and he returned to Paris only half a traitor. 

That which had been begun in the Netherlands jpras 
completed in France. During the troubles of the League, 
the Duke of Savoy, Charles Emmanuel, had seized upon 
the Marquisate of Saluzzo. Ilithertb he had held nearly 
undisturbed possession of it, but Henry, now that he was 
relieved from the pressure of foreign and domestic hosti- 
lity, * resolved to recover a territory which was of im- 
portance from its affording a passage into Italy. For the 
same reason, the duke was anxidus to retain it ; he could' 
nqt seS without apprehension and disgust a powerful 
neighbour constantly posted witliin a few miles of his 
capital. In the hope of prevailing on Henry to cede the 
marquisate to him, the duke adopted the plan of. visiting 
the French court. Charles Emmanuel had seductive 
manners, and a ready eloquence, and he concealed pro- 
found dissimulation under the semblance of openness and 
sincerity. Heniy^ however, though he treated him with 
an almost ostentatious kindness and poidp, was inflexible 
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on the main point, and the duke found himself under the> 
necessity of signing a disadvantageous treaty. 

But Charles ^Jmmanuel had not relied solely on tho 
policy or the generosity of Henry; he kijew that the 
embers of disaffection were still alive in some of the 
French nobles, and he hof ed to fan them into a flame 
which should scorch the monarch. To win the discon- 
tented to his side, he scattered with a lavish hand his 
largesses, under the disguise of presents. Though from 
some of those whom he tempted he failed to procure an 
explicit avowal of their sentiments, he doubted not that 
they might be reckoned upon in case of an explosion ; 
others spoke out more plainly ; and Biron threw himself 
unreservedly into the arms of the wily Savoyard. It was 
partly, perhaps, by ministering to the marshaVs w^nts, 
but much more by rousing his wrath against the king, 
that the duke succeeded in making him a traitor. He 
artfully communicated to him some depreciating language 
which Henry was said to have used, and the vain and 
passionate Biron no longer hesitated to cast off his 
allegiance. The reward of his treason wa^ to be the 
sovereignty of Burgundy, and the hand of one of Clfhrlcs 
Emmanuel’s daughters. Yet at the moment when he was 
rushing headlong into rebellion, he publicly refused to 
accept a present of two fine horses from the BHike of 
Savoy ; assigning as the reason, that it would not become 
him to receive gifts froqj a prince between whom and his 
own sovereign there were differences existing. Thus 
hypocrisy was added to the list of his vices, 

Iihagining that the succour which he expected from the 
Spanish court, and the movements of the French malcon- 
tents, would render it impossible fy Hgniy to attack him, 
Charles Emmatfuel, on his return to Turin, refused to 
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cany the treaty into effect. Henry determined, therefore, 
to resort to force. To Biron, of whose fidelity he did not 
yet doubt, he offered the command of the army ; and the 
marshal, in order to avoid suspicibn, was compelled to 
accept it. All that, without betraying himself, he could 
do to shun success, he did. •But the Duke of Savoy, re- 
lying on his intrigues, had left his fortresses scantily 
provided with the means of defence, and they consequently 
made only a feeble resistance, in spite of Biron’s wishes 
and faulty measures. It was a fatal chcumstance for the 
Savoyard prince, that the power of Spain was palsied by 
the recent accession of the contemptible Philip the third. 
Had the second Philip been alive, the viceroy of Milan, 
the Count de Puentes, a deadly foe of Henry, would 
probably have led his numerous forces from the Milanese, 
and made the contest something like what the duke had 
Tauntingly threatened to make it, “ a forty years’ affair.” 
As it was, Puentes could only recommend to Biron, to 
seize the kin^and send him- to Spain, where,” said he, 
contemptuously, he shall be well treated, and we will 
divert him with dancing, and banqueting among the 
ladies.” Biron shrank from this step, yet, in one of his 
furious outbreaks of passion, he meditated a fouler crime. 
At the siege of fort St. Catherine, knowing that the kii^g 
was about to visit the trenches, he sent a message to the 
governor, to point his cannon ift a certain part of them, 
and to place in another a company of musketeers, who 
were to fire when a signal was given. But he quickly re- 
pented of his purpose, and kept the king from approaching 
the perilous spots. 

'[j^hough the marshal renounced the base idea of be« 
coming the murderef^of his sovereign, he did not renounce 
his plots against him. La Pin wasestiU employed in 
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negotiating for him with the Count de Futfntes, and a 
second treaty was agreed .upon at Milan. Tt was arranged 
that the Duke of Savoy should sign a peace, which, how* 
ever he was to break' as soon as the French, armies were 
withdrawn, and the Spanish troops were ready; that the 
Spanish monarch should give to the marshal the title of 
his lieutenant-general, and secure to him Burgundy, and 
a princess of Spain or Savoy; and that, in case of the war 
being unsuccessful, he should be indemnified for his loss 
by the payment of twelve hundred thousand golden crowns, 
and an annuity of a hundred and twenty thousand. 

By this time the suspicions of Henry began to be 
awakened with regard to Biron. There were many cir- 
cumstances which conspired to rouse them ; not one of 
the least of which was the incomprehensible apathy of 
the Duke of Savoy; who, as he scarcely made an effort 
to defend himself, must be supposed to look for deliverance 
by some unknown means. Humours, too, began to be 
spread of dark and dangerous intrigues ; and it is probable, 
that the manner in which the military operations were 
conducted by the marshal, so unlike his woqted vigour, 
was not unremarked. All this appears to have indticed 
Henry to refuse to give the government of the citadel 
of Bom^ to Biron, who urgently requested it. There can 
be no doubt that Biron wished to be master of this Citadel, 
solely to enable him th6 better to act in concert with 
Charles Emmanuel; yet, he considered as an inexpiable 
insult the king’s refusal to grant it. 

No longer doubting that the marshal had become en- 
tangled in dangerous projects, and anxious to save a man 
whom he loved, Henry took the step of coming to a 
j^ersonal explanation with him. T^ing Biron aside, in 
the cloister of thedordeliers, at Lyons, he questioned him 
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<is to the purpose and cause of the correspondence which he 
carried on with the enemies of the state, promising, at the 
same time, a full pardon for all past errors. Thus caugBt 
by surprise ^nd pressed, the marshal could not wholly 
deny his fault, but he described it so as to make it appear 
only venial, suppressed everything that it was important 
for the -king to know; and affirmed that, though he was 
tempted by the prospect of marrying a princess of Savoy, 
he should never for a moment have wavered in his duty 
had he not been refused the government of the citadel of 
Bourg. Without seeking to penetrate deeper into the 
mystery, Henry embraced him, and said, “Well, marshal, 
do you think no more about BoUrg, and for my part, I 
will never remember what has occurred.” The king, how- 
ever^ hinted that a relapse would be productive of 
dangerous effects. 

In the following year, 1601, Biron was sent as am- 
bassador to England, to announce to Elizabeth the 
marriage of ifenry. He was accompanied by the Counts 
of Auvergne and Chateauroux, the Marquis de Crequi, 
and a spleqdid train of a hundred and fifty gentlemen. 
Eli^beth received him m the most fiattering manner; 
but there was one of her conversations with him which 
might well have excited ominous thoughts in his mind. 
Essex ^lad'recently suffered. Speaking of that nobleman, 
ste said, “I raised him to the mdst eminent dignities, and 
he enjoyed all my favour; but the rash man had the 
audacity to imagine that I could not do without him. 
His too prosperous fortune and his ambition rendered him 
haughty, perfidious, and the more criminal from his having 
seemed to be virtuous. He suffered a just punishment; 
and if the king my briber would take my advice, he would 
act at Paris as I have done here. He«ought to sacrifice 
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to bis safety all the rebels and traitors, G«d grant that 
his clemency may not prove fatal to him. For my part, 
I* will never show any mercy to those who dare to disturb 
the peace of the realta.” Biron must surely have felt his 
heart sink within him, when he heard this language, 
which, in all ways, was se applicable to himself. It is 
said, and we may easily believe it, that he omitted to 
mention this speech, when he gave an account of his 
embassy. 

The forbearance of Henry, and the lesson of Elizabeth, 
were alike powerless to check the downward career of 
the infatuated Biron. His treasonable practices were still 
persevered in. After his return from England, he was 
sent as ambassador to Soleure, to ratify a treaty with the 
Swiss, and, on his way thither, he had a four hours’ 
conversation with Watteville, the Duke of Savoy’s agent. 
Instead of proceeding to Paris, to render an account of 
his mission, he stayed at Dijon, the capital of his govern- 
ment, where the violent and insulting langhage in which 
he spoke of the king, gave abundant proof that little 
reliance could be placed upon his fidelity. In the mean- 
while, various parts of the kingdom, particularly Poitou, 
the Limousin, and Perigord, in the last of which provinces 
the marshal had numerqus partisans and vassals, were 
thrown into a ferment by insidious reports of Henry’s 
tyrannical intentions. Among the nobles, also, discontent 
was at work; the Duke of Bouillon and\he Count of 
Auvergne were the principal malcontents. The provinces 
Henry quieted by the kindness which he displayed, in a 
journey through them ; the nobles were not so easily to 
be reclaimed. It was obvious that a speech whic}^ the 
Duke of Savoy made, after his leaving France, was not a 
mere idle vaunt. ^ His friends rallying him on his failure, 
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and alluding to the season at which he came home, told 
him that he had brought nothing but mud back from 
France. “ If I have put my feet into the mud,” replied 
the duke, ‘‘l^have put them in so far, and have left such 
deep marks behind, that France will never efface them.” 

While, within the kingdonl, men’s minds were in this 
uneasy “State, the news from without was by no means 
consolatory. Philip Dufresne Canaye, the French am- 
bassador at Venice, was laudably active in procuriijg in- 
formation of all movements among the Italian powers by 
which his country might be affected. He. learned that, 
while throughout Italy the utmost pains were taken to 
blacken the character and depreciate the resources of 
Henry, French subjects, disguised, were busy at Turin 
andj\iilan,and that they had frequent nocturnal interviews 
with the ministers of the two courts. He described 
minutely the features, demeanour, and dress of these 
emissaries, and offered to have one of them seized, and 
earned off to France, if a small remittance were sent to 
him. Some strange lethargy seems to have come over 
the king Jind the French ministry at this moment ; for 
the^ not only refused the money which was required, but 
even failed to send that which was indispensable for the 
payment of his spies. • 

Frdm this ill-timed slumber they would probably have 
been startle^ up by a fatal "explosion, had not the* 
catastrophe been averted by a disclosure of nearly all that 
related to the plot which had so long been carried on. The 
terrible secret was divulged by that very La Fin who had 
so largely contributed to lead Biron astray. La Fin’s first 
feeling of alienation from the great conspirator is supposed 
to have arisen j>ut pf the only act for which, during a 
considerable period, the marshal hadtbeen deserving of 
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praise. From Biron’s sudden abandonment! of the plan 
to kill the king, in the trenches of fort St. Catherine, his 
•confidant drew the conclusion that his firmness was not to 
be relied upon, and 'that consequently, at some time or 
•other, he might bring ruin npon those who were connected 
with him. That he mightf have the means of shielding 
himself in case of such an event, he immediately began to 
preserve all the papers that passed through his hands; 
And ^hen the marshal desired him to burn any of them 
before his face, he, by a dexterous sleight, contrived to 
throw others into the fire in their stead. 

Still La Fin continued to be employed in his perilous 
•office of a negotiator. It is probable however that, now 
his fears were excited, and it was become a main object 
vdth him to keep open a door for escape, he did not display 
the same alacrity and zeal as before. Biron did not 
suspect him, but the more cautious and penetrating Count 
•de Fuentes did ; and his suspicions are said to have been 
strengthened by some words which dropped from La Fin. 
Those suspicions the count took especial care to conceal 
from the person who had inspired them. I)ead men,” 
says the proverb, “tell no tales;”, and the case is mhch 
the same with men entombed alive in a dungeon. 
Fuentes thought it prudent to provide against the danger 
of a betrayal, by getting rid of La Fin. In order to^*effect 
^is, he found a pretext f6r requesting him to pass through 
Piedmont, on his way to France. Either La Fin had 
eome misgiving as to the intention of the Spanish viceroy, 
or chance served him well ; for, instead of going himself 
to Turin, he took the road through Switzerland, and sent 
Renaze, his confidential secretary, to the Duke of Savoy. 
Benazd was immediately arrested, an^ caipded to the castle 
of Ohiari. It wasen vain that La Fin strove to interest the 
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marshal in behalf of the secretary ; Biron spoke coldly of 
the captive, as a man who must be sacrificed for the safety 
the rest; and he is said even to hate advised his 
confidant to tfike secret measures for. effectually silencing 
all who had been the companions of his travels, or could 
give any clue to his proceedings! Already, though he seems 
not to have had the slightest idea that La Fin would be 
unfaithful to him, he had deemed it politic to transfer his 
dangerous confidence to the Baron de Luz, his cousin, and 
two subordinate agents. Of this La Fin obtained infor- 
mation ; and it did not tend to quiet his fears. It might 
be thought advisable to make him share the fate of Renaze. 
But, even supposing this not to liappen, he saw plainly 
that the violent conduct of Biron towards the king must 
inevitably soon bring matters to. extremities, and that, if 
the conspirators failed, which it was highly probable they 
would, his own life would be periled beyond redemption* 
His nephew, the vidame of Chartres, was also urgent with 
him to secure his head while there was yet an opportunity* 
La Fin at length passed the Rubicon. He made known 
to the king^hat he had momentous secrets to communicate. 
In reply, he was told, that he should be rewarded for this 
service; but he stipulated only for pardon, and it was 
readily granted. The whole of the proofs of Biron’^ 
guilt ^ere then placed by him in the hands of Henry, 
who was deeply afflicted by these convincing testimonies 
of the marshal’s treason. , 

Justice seems to be degraded, and almost to change its 
nature, when its purpose is attained by fraudulent means.^ 
The net was spread for Biron, but in quieting his fears, 
and*luring him into it, a scone of trickery and falsehood 
was exhibited, ^hich cannot be contemplated without 
pain. Sully bad set a better example, by a stratagem 
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which is not amenable to censure. To prevent Biron 
froni maintaining a war in Burgundy, the minister 
prudently withdrew from the fortresses of that province 
the greatest part of . the cannon and gunpwder, on the 
plea that the former were damaged and ought to be recast, 
and the latter was weakened by age, and must be re- 
manufactured, and he took care not to replace* them. 
‘The right arm of Biron’s strength was thus cut off. The 
marehal, nevertheless, might still take flight; he had 
more than once evaded a summons to confer with Henry ; 
and it was of primary importance to secure his person. 
As alarm might be excited by La Fin journeying to court, 
lie was instructed to write to the marshal, that the king 
had required his presence, that he could not refuse to 
comply without giving rise to surmises ; and that nothing 
should drop from his lips which could prejudice his 
friend. In the allusions which it made, and the caution 
which it recommended, the reply of Biron ^furnished ad- 
ditional evidence of his guilt. The monarch, too, played 
his part in the deception. To the Baron de Luz, who had 
been sent from Burgundy to observe what wafi going on, 
and was about to return to that province, he spoke of^ the 
marshal in terms of kindness, and declared that his heart 
was lightened by a conveftation which he had held with 
La Fin, as it proved that many of the charges brought 
against Biron were wholly unfounded. Lj Fin, at the 
same time, assured the mg,rshal that the king was entirely 
satisfied, and would receive him with open arms. Deluded 
by these artifices, Biron determined to join Henry at 
Fontainebleau, notwithstanding that the incredulous de 
Luz, and others of his adherents, strenuously endeavoured 
to dissuade him. Various circumstance^ ominous of evil, 
are said to have preceded his departure. On his road he 
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received moiti than one warning from his well-wishers^ 
but he spurned them all, and proceeded to Fontainebl^u. 
As he was descending from his horse, he was saluted by 
the traitorous Fin, who whispered, “ Courage and wary 
speech, my master! they know nothing.” ^ His belief in 
these words consummated the^uin of Biron, 

In spite of Biron’s faults, the heart of Henry still 
yearned towards him. Though he could not greet the, 
offender with his customary warmth and frankness, he 
received him graciously, and led him through the palace 
pointing out the improvements which had been made. At 
length he touched upon the delicate subject of the marshal’s 
deviation from the path of duty. He hinted that he had 
incontrovertible proof, but assured him that an honest 
confession would cancel everything, and replace him on the 
summit of favour. Misled by his pride, and the fatal 
mistake that his secret was safe, Biron, instead of seizing 
this opportunity to extricate himself from danger, was 
mad enough t8 assume the lofty tone of conscious and 
wronged innocence; studiously cold in his general manner, 
he sometimes verged upon insolence, and he loudly 
declared, that he came not to justify his conduct, but to 
demand vengeance upon those who had slandered him, or, 
if need were, to take it. Twice*more, in the course of th^ 
day— «nce in person, and once through Biron’s friends, the 
eSunt of Soissons — Henry renewed his efforts, and was 
haughtily repulsed. On the morrow tlie monarch returned 
to the charge, and made other two attempts to save the 
marshal from the gulf which was opening to receive him. 
Oblivion for the past, friendship for the future, were 
earnestly offered to his acceptance. But Biron was like' 
the deaf adder ; he n broke out into a fit of passion on 
being pressed for the last time ; and Heqpy was reluctant- 
ly compelled to resign him to his fate. • 
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**^*15^^ for a while longer, had not the terrors, entreaties, 
%Qd tears of he consort, impelled him to decibivo mea-* 
fiures. Mary of Mcdicis believed, that it was a part of 
Atoe policy of Spain to cut o£F the royal family, and she 
anuddeied at the idea of what, in the case of a minority, 
might happen to herself and her offspring fi om the hos- 
tility of a man who was in all ways so formidable as 
Biron. The king himself had already betrayed the same 
apprehension to Sully. After having, in melancholy 
terms, confessed his lingering affection for the marshal, 
he added, “ But all my dread is, that were I to pardon 
him, he would never pardon me, or my children, or my 
kingdom.’* The gates of mercy were in consequence 
fihut upon the dangerous oiiminal. 

Biron had been in the habit of contemptuously reflect- 
ing upon the character of Essex, for what he considered 
as a cowardly surrender, and of maintaining that a man 
of spiiit ought rather to suffer himself to be cut to pieces, 
than run the risk of dying by the headsman’s axe. The 
time was now come when it was to be seen whether he 
could practise his own doctiine. It was midnight v/hen 
he quitted the presence of the king. Everything had 
been prepaied for his aia-est, and that of the Count of 
Auvergne, who was suspected of shaidng in the t'-eason. 
The latter nobleman was taken into custody by Praslin, 
at the palace gate. No sooner had Biron passed out of 
the antechamber than Vitry, the captain of the guard, 
seized the marshal’s arm, informed him that he was a 
prisoner, and demanded his sword. At flrst he supposed 
it t9'be a jest ; and, when he was undeceived, he desired 
to see the king, that he might deliver the weapon into his 
bMfbda* He was^ld that Henxy could not be seen, and 
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liis sword again required, WliatP exclaimed ho 
furiously, “take the sword from me, who have served tlio 
king so well 1 My sword, which ended the war, and gave 
peace to France! Shall the sword which my enemies 
could not wr%st from me be taken by my friends I ” At 
length he submitted. When be was led along the gallery, 
through a double line of guards, he imagined that he was 
going to execution, and he wildly cried out, “ Companions I 
give me time to pray to God, and put into my hand a 
firebrand, or a candlestick, that 1 may at least have the 
comfort to die while I am defending myself.** When, 
however, he found that he was in no instant danger, ho 
meanly endeavoured to irritate the soldiers against the 
king, by saying to them, “ You see how good Catholics 
are treated ! ** He passed a sleepless and agitated night, 
pacihg about his chamber, striking the walls, raving to 
himself, and occasionally to the sentinels, pouring forth 
invectives and imprecations, and sometimes with singular 
imprudence staving to seduce a valet-de-chambre of the 
king, who watched him, to write to his secretaries, direct-* 
ing them to keep out of the way, and to maintain, in case 
of their beihg taken and* questioned, that he never had 
carried on any correspondence in cipher. 

From Fontainebleau the prisoners were conveyed by 
water to the Bastile. During the passage, Biron was 
lost in gloomy reverie, and when, he entered within the 
walls of the piison his mind was racked with the worst 
forebodings. Kor were the circumstances attendant on 
his abode in the Bastile at all of a nature to raise his 
spirits. Placed in the chamber whence the constable St. 
Pol had passed to the scaffold, watched with lynx-eyed 
vigil&ce, and so carefully kept from weapons that he 
was allowed only* a l^unted knife at his meals, he coidid 

u 
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not help exclaiming, *‘This is the road tortile Grove.** 
While he was in this disturbed state, superstitious weak- 
ness is said to have lent its aid to complete his distraction. 
He was told that the Parisian executioner was a native 
of Burgundy ; and it instantly flashed into his recollec- 
tion that having shown te la Brosse, an astrologer, his 
own horoscope under another person's name, the. wizard 
predicted the beheading of the person ; and that C4sar, a 
pretended magician, of whom more will be seen in the 
next chapter, had said, that ‘‘ a single blow given behind 
by a Burgundian would prevent him from attaining 
royalty.** The shock seems for the moment to have ut- 
terly deprived him of his senses. Refusing to eat, or 
drink, or sleep, he incessantly raved, threatened, and 
blasphemed. A visit from the Archbishop of Bourges, 
who came to offer the consolations of religion, and who 
gave him some hopes of mercy on earth, rendered Biron 
less violent. At the prisoner’s request, Villeroi and 
Silleri, two of the king’s ministers, also visited him ; and, 
either that his brain was still wandering, or that he 
thought to establish a claim to pardon by appearing to 
make important discoveries, or that he was prompted by 
a malignant wish to involve in his own ruin those whom 
he hated, he is said to ha^ve charged, and in the strongest 
terms, a number of innocent persons with being engaged 
in treasonable practices^ Whatever was his motive, his 
purpose was frustrated ; Henry did not thii^t for blood ; 
and it has been remarked, that the documents \(rhich, on 
the trial, were brought forward against the culprit, were 
Uot those that most forcibly criminated him, but those 
which criminated him alone. 

While Biron was thus the sport ^ his unruly passions, 
hie friends wer^ actively employed in endeavouring to 
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save him. Henry had returned to the capital^ amidst 
the shouts and congratulations of his subjects. Sopn 
after his arrival, many of the nobles, fitome of whom 
were of Biroji’s nearest kindred, waited upon the king 
to intercede for the criminal. The Duke of la Force 
was their spokesman ; he spoke on his knees and, though 
Henry desired him to rise, he retained that posture. He 
pleaded the services of the culprit and his father, the 
Divine command to forgive our enemies, the pardon 
which the king had extended to others, and especially the 
deep indelible stain which would be thrown upon the 
family by a public execution ; and, as far as was possible, 
he laboured to extenuate the marshal’s guilt, by represent- 
ing that it arose from the warmth of his temper, and had 
nevar been carried beyond mere intention. There was 
one point in the duke’s speech which it was, perhaps 
impolitic in him to urge ; that in which he stated him- 
self to speak in the name of a hundred thousand men, 
who had serreJ under Biron. ’ This Was begging too much 
in the style of the Spanish beggar in Gil Bias, and was 
not calculated to propitiate a man like Heniy. 

The monarch answered temperately, and even kindly, 
but with due firmness. Reminding them that he did not 
resemble some of his predecessors, who would not suffer 
parents to sue for their children on such an occasion, he 
declared, thaj the mercy for which they asked would in 
fact be the worst of cruelty. H^ alluded to the love which 
he had always borne to Biron, and told them, that had 
the offence been only against himself he would willingly 
have forgiven it, and did forgive it as far as related to his 
person, but that the safety of his children and of the 
whole kingdom Tgas ihiplicated, and he must perform his 
duty to them. With respect to the disgrace which it^as 
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feared would attach to the relatives of the culprit, he- 
treated the fear as a visionary one; he 'was, he said, 
hiiQ||elf desceifdod from the constable St. Pol and the- 
Armagnacs, who suffered on a scaffold, yet he did not 
feel dishonoured. In conclusion, ho assured them that,, 
far from depriving the mai‘shars kindred of the titles and 
offices which they possessed, he was much more 'inclined 
to add to the number, so long as they continued to serve 
the state with fidelity and zeal. 

The king having authorised the parliament to proceed 
to trial, a deputation from that body, with the first presi- 
dent Harlay at its head, went to the Bastile, to take the 
necessary examinations, and confront the witnesses. With 
only one exception, which exception the internal evidence^ 
supplied by the papers soon obliged him to retract, J^iron 
recognised all the letters and memorials which were shown 
to him; but he strove to put an innocent construction 
upon them, and as they were written in a studiously 
ambiguous style, he might have thrown doubts upon the 
subject, had they been unsupported by oral testimony. 
In this stage of the business, he was asked what was his 
opinion of La FinI Still believing that person to beHrue 
to him, he replied that he was “an honourable gentleman,, 
a good man, and his friend.” The depositions of La Fin 
irere then read, and he was brought face to face with the 
prisoner. The marshdl now burst out into the most 
furious abuse of the man whom, but a moment before, he 
bad declared to be his honourable and worthy friend* 
good God I” exclaims a contemporary chronicler,, 
^^what said he, and what did he not say! With what 
more atrocious revilings could he have tom to pieces the 
character of the most execrable beii^ in the world! With 
what more horrible protestations, with what more terrible 
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oaths, could he have called upon men, angels, and God 
himself, to be the witnesses and judges of his innocence!” 
La Fin, however, stood his ground against the stortu of 
invective; and supported his evidence by corroborative 
circumstances, and additional documents in the prisoner*^ 
hand-writing. It seemed as though everything conspired 
against *Biron at this dreadful moment. “If Renaz^,’* 
said he, “were here, he would prove La Fin to be a liar.” 
To his utter surprise and consternation, the witness whoni 
he had invoked, but whom he imagined to be dead, was 
suddenly brought forward, and amply confirmed the whole 
of La Fin’s story. On the very day that Biron was 
arrested, Renaze contrived to escape from the castle of 
Chiari, and he now sealed the fate of the marshal. 
Driwn to his last resource, Biron pleaded the pardon 
■which was granted to him at Lyons, and protested that, 
since he received it, he had never entertained any criminal 
designs. In th|s plea he was no less unfortunate than in 
the others. From his own incautious avowal, it was 
gathered that he did not make a full confession to the 
king; and ome of his letter^ showed that he had continued 
to plot for many months after the monarch had forgiven 
him. 

The preliminary proceedings* being completed, three 
dj^s were occupied by the parliament in going over the 
mass of evide»ice, and hearing the summing up of the 
attorney-general. The courts of* justice, in those times, 
•always commenced their sittings at an early hour. Between 
five and six o’clock on the morning of the fourth day, 
Biron, closely guarded, was taken by water to the hall of 
the ^rliament, whei^ a hundred and twelve of the 
members were in waiting to receive him; the peers had 
mnanimously refused to sit upon his triAh At the sight 
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of tliid array of judges he changed colour^ hut he soon 
recovered his self-possession, and is said to have assumed 
a kind of theatrical air which was scarcely decorous. 
A contemporary describes him as rudely bidding the 
chancellor speak louder, and as “putting forward his 
right foot, holding his mantle under his arm, with his 
hand on his side, and raising his other hand to lieaven, 
and smiting his breast with it, whenever he called upon 
God and the celestial beings to be witnesses of his 
integrity in the service of the king and kingdom.” 

The whole of the crimes attributed to him had been 
arranged under five heads, concerning which he was 
interrogated by the chancellor. The questioning and 
defence of Biron lasted between four and five hours, and 
it must be owned that, in this final struggle for life and 
reputation, he made a noble stand. Though, in the course 
of a long speech, he sometimes became entangled in 
contradictions, its general tenor was well calculated to 
produce a favourable effect; at moments he was even 
eloquent, and worked strongly on the feelings of hia 
auditors. Much ho denied, apd what he could not deny 
he palliated ; with respect to the treasons charged against 
him, he vAs, he said, the seduced and not the seducer ; a 
man not deliberately wicked, but led astray by hateful 
intriguers, who wrought his violent passions intef frenagr^ 
by representing that the monarch had ui^ervalued and 
insulted him — a representation which seemed to be con- 
firmed by his being refused the government of Bourg ; ho 
pleaded that his errors had gone no further than intention^ 
that they had been fully and freely pardoned, and had 
n(aver been repeated ; he urged hisinumerous and efiiinent 
services as a counterbalance to h& fardts, and the mercy 
which had iinilbrmly been shown to for worse offenders 
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as a reason* why it should be extended to him ; and he 
repelled, as an infamous calumny, the accusation of having 
ihtended to bring about the death <Sf Heniy — yet, 
imprudent a^ such language was, he could not forbear 
from broadly hinting that the monarch was fickle, unjust, 
and cruel : “ I rely more upon you, gentlemen,” said he, 
“than*I do upon the king, who, having formerly looked 
on me with the eyes of his affection, no longer sees me 
but with the eye of his hatred, and thinks it a virtue to 
bo cruel to me, and a fault to exercise towards me an act 
of clemency.” At the close of his speech, few of his 
hearers were unmoved, but all were unconvinced. 

The most curious part of his defence is yet to be 
mentioned. If he did not spare his sovereign, it is not to 
be supposed that he would spare La Fin. Whenever ho 
mentioned him he could not restrain his fuiy, but gave 
vent to a fiood of abuse. Coining, and an unnatural 
regard for Renaze, were among the numerous crimes which 
he imputed to him. Strange that he did not perceive the 
folly of thus vituperating a man, whom he had so recently 
recognized, as his honourable and worthy friend, and 
whhse sins, if they rea% existed, he must then have 
known I But this was not all. For his vindication ho 
mainly trusted to one plea — that he had not been a free 
agent,^ that he was under the irresistible infiuence of La 
f'in, who w£^ a sorcerer, and had dealings with the devil. 
He aveiTed, seriously, that La. Fin was m the habit of 
breathing on him, biting his ear, and kissing his left eye, 
and calling him his master, his lord, his prince, and his 
king ; that whenever his eye was kissed he felt a tendency 
to do evil ; ‘ that the magician also enchanted him by 
making him dri^k charmed waters ; and that be showed 
him waxen images which moved and^spoke, and one of 
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which pronounced, in Latin, the words, “ Impious kin", 
thou shalt perish ! ” “ If by magic he could give voice to 
an inanimate bbdy,” said he, “is it wonderful that he 
should have such power over me as to bend will to an 
entire conformity with his own ?” 

Deceived by the compasSon which some of his judges 
had manifested, Biron cherished the Mattering hopb of an 
acquittal. His spirits were so elated by this idea, that 
he amused himself with repeating to his guards various 
portions of his defence, and mimicking the gestures and 
speeches which he supposed the chancellor to have made 
in the course of the subsequent proceedings. His vanity, 
too, contributed to buoy him up. He ran over, in con- 
versation, the list of French commanders, found some 
defect in each of them, and thence concluded that, as his 
military talents were obviously indispensable to the state, 
his life was secure. 

The termination of that life was, nevertheless, rapidly 
approaching. By an unanimous vote, on the day after 
his appearance at their bar, the paidiament pronounced 
Biron guilty of high, treason, and condemned him to lose 
his head on the GrSve. The place of execution was 
changed by the king to the interior of the Bastile, at the 
request, it was said, of the* criminars friends; but partly, 
perhaps, in the fear that a popular commotion mightJ 
occur, and partly because a report was spread, that some 
of his domestics intended to throw a sword to him on 
the scaffold, that he might at least have the chance of 
dying an honourable death. It was wise not to run the 
risk of encountering his despair. 

The first intimation which Biron received of * his 
impending doom, was from seeing th0.t crowds were 
gathering togethet^in the neighbourhood of the Bastile. 
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The change of time and place had not been publicly made 
known. am sentenced! I am a dead man!” he 
instantly exclaimed. He then sent a messenger to SuUy^ 
to request th%t he would come to him, or would intercede 
with the king. With these requests Sully declined to 
comply, but he desired the messenger to leave the marshal 
in doubt as to the king’s intention. On the following 
morning, the last day of July, 1602, the chancellor, 
accompanied by some of his officers, proceeded to the 
Bastile, to read the sentence to him, and announce its 
immediate execution. Biron was at the moment deeply 
engaged in calculating his nativity. When he was taken 
down to the chancellor, he addressed him in an uncon- 
nected rhapsody of prayers, lamentations, invectives, and 
repiwaches, intermingled with protestations of innocence, 
and vaunts of the services which he was yet capable of 
rendering to the state. He besought that he might be 
suffered to live, even though it were in prison and in 
ohains! It was a considerable time before the chancellor 
could obtain a hearing, and he was speedily interrupted 
by sallies o£ rage from the marshal, who reproached him 
witlT hardness of heart, execrated La Ein, accused the 
king of being revengeful, and the parliament of injustice 
in not having allowed sufficientf time for his vindication, 
and, finally, asserted that he was put to death because he 
was a sincere^Gatholic. 

This burst of insane passion was succeeded by a lucid 
interval, during which he calmly dictated his will, sent tokens 
of remembrance to his friends, and distributed in alms 
the money which he had about him. The reading of 
somePparts of his sentence again roused his irritable feel- 
ings. When he heard the charge of having intended to 
destroy the king, he exclaimed, That is false! blot it 
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outl** and when the Greve was mentioned, he declared 
that no power on earth should drag him thither, and that 
he would sooner be torn to pieces by wild horses than 
submit to such an indignity. He was quitted by being 
told of the change which had been made; but when it 
was hinted to him that his arms must be bound, he 
relapsed into such violence that it was thought advisable 
to leave his hands at liberty. Ho then made his confession 
to the priest; and it was remaiked that he, who had just 
before boasted of being a good Catholic, was ignorant 
gf the commonest forms of prayer, prayed more like a 
soldier than a Christian, and seemed to be thinking less 
of his salvation than of the things of this world. 

It being now near five o’clock, the hour which was 
appointed for the execution, he was informed that he 
must descend into the court of the prison. As he was 
quitting the chapel, he caught sight of the executioner. 

Begone 1” vociferated he: ‘Houch mo not till it is time; 
if you come near me till then, 1 swear that I will strangle 
you!” He twice repeated the command and the threat 
when he was at the scaffold.^ Looking rewind on the 
soldiers, he mournfully said, ‘‘Would but some one of 
you fire his musket through my body, how thankful I 
should be I What misery it is to die so wretchedly, and 
by so shameful a blow ! ” The sentence was thfen read 
again, and again he lost all patience at be^g accused of 
planning Henry’s death. ^ It was with much difficulty that 
the clerk of the parliament completed the reading of the 
sentence, his voice being almost drowned by the clamour 
of the prisoner. Thrice Biron tied a handkerchief over 
IV eyes, and as often he tore it off. again, and once^more 
he vented his rage on the execuiionV) who had mad- 
dened him by wishing to cut off his hair behind. “ Tough 
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me not,” lie cried, “ except with the sword. If you lay- 
hands on me while I am alive, if I am driven into a fury, 

I will strangle half the folks that are here, and compel 
the rest to kiM me.” So terrible were his looks and his 
tone, that several of the persons present were on the point 
of taking flight. It was believed that he meditated seiz- 
ing the* death-sword, but the executioner had prudently 
desired his attendant to conceal it till it was wanted. At 
last, after long delay, the marshal requested Baranton, 
one of the officers of the Bastile, to bandage his eyes and 
tuck up his hair ; and, when this was done, he laid his 
head upon the block. “ Be quick ! be quick ! ” were his 
last words, and they were promptly obeyed. They were 
scarcely out of the mouth of the speaker when the sword 
deseended, and by a single blow Biron ceased to exist. 

The remains of Biron were interred in the church of 
St. Paul. Not only was his funeral followed by multi- 
tudes, but multitudes visited the church afterwards, for 
the purpose of sprinkling his grave with holy water. 

“ Never was there a tomb,” says de Thou, on which so 
much holy*water was pojired ; a circumstance rather dis- 
agreeable to the court, which was vexed to see that a 
step which all ought to have deemed necessary for the 
safety of the king and state, was so wrongly interpreted 
as to become a subject of public^diSsatisf action.” 

Almost the last wish of Biron was for vengeance on 
La Fin ; the wish was gratified. After a lapse of four ^ 
years, La Fin ventured to visit Paris. In the middle of 
the day, and in the centre of the capital, he was attacked 
by twelve or fifteeq well-mounted men who unhorsed 1^, 
an<f stretched him <^n the ground, weltering in his bifitNl* 
Several passengers were killed or wounded by the random 
firing. The perpetrators of this deed, thSugh not unknown. 
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were never brought to justice. La Fin hWself was un- 
deserving of pity; but his murderers, even had he been 
the only victim, ought to have been shortened by the head. 

Faithless to a sovereign who had lavished kindness and 
honours upon him, borne with his caprices and errors, 
and more than once saved his life on the field of battle, 
Biron was rightfully punished ; but the severity Vhich, 
on very slight grounds of suspicion, was shown to Rene 
de Mare, sieur de Monbarot, seems to impeach the justice 
of Henry. When, however, we recollect that his mind 
was painfully agitated by the plots which were thickening 
round him, we may perhaps be inclined to pity rather 
than blame the monarch, that, in one instance, its natural 
bias towards lenity was turned aside. 

In the bay of Douarnenez, off the Breton coast, there 
is an islet, called Tristin, or Frimeau, which commands 
the entrance to the harbour of Douarnenez. The govern- 
ment of it was held by the Baron de Fontanelles, who 
during the war of the League, had rendered himself 
notorious by his activity in plundering. Not being any 
longer able to gratify his rapacity in this manner, he 
sought for other resources, and hoped he had found them 
in becoming an accomplice of Biron, and in opening a 
negotiation with the Spaniards, to deliver up to them the 
island and the neighbouring town. This would have 
put Spain into possession of a very annoying post in 
Britanny. Fortunately hjis treason was discovered, and 
he was sentenced to be broken on the wheel. Three 
other persons, two of whom were Bretons, participated in 
his guilt, and the latter were executed. 

Before the accomplices of Fontanelles were led to«the 
scaffold, they were put to the torture ; ^nd, while they 
were writhing und^r that iniquitous infliction, something 
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dropped fro&i them which was construed into an impli* 
cation of Monbarot, who was governor of Rennes. 
Monbarot had done good service against the Duke of 
Mercoeur, during the war of the League, and since the 
peace, he had made strenuous exertions to maintain the 
royal authority iu Britanny. * All this was, nevertheless, 
insufficient to save him from being suspected of treason- 
able designs, and immured in the Bastile. 

Monbarot languished in prison for three years — and to- 
a solitary captive years are ages. He would perhaps, 
have remained there during a much longer period, had 
not filial love been a persevering suitor for him. His-only 
son repeatedly solicited the king to set his parent free y. 
and, failing to obtain that boon, he entreated that he* 
mi^t be allowed to lighten his sorrows, by sharing his 
captivity. At length, Monbarot’s enemies having failed 
to procure any proof whatever against him, he was 
liberated by Henry. But, though he was declared to be 
innocent, he was punished as though he were guilty. 
Instead of being, as far as was possible, compensated 
for three ^ears of suffering, he was deprived of the 
go's^rnment of Rennes, which was given to Philip de* 
Bethune, Sally’s younger brother. It is probable, indeed, 
that the persecution of Monbaibt was set on foot for the 
sole purpose of wresting from him his coveted office. 

Charles ol^Valois, Count of Auvergne, who was after- 
wards known as Duke of Ai)gouleme, was a son of 
Charles the ninth, by Maria Touchet, and was bom in 
1573. He was admitted a knight of Malta, and became 
grand prior of France ; but Catherine of Medicis having 
beqiteathed to him the counties of Auvergne ai^l Lauhi- 
gais, he quitted t^e order of Malta, and married a daugh- 
ter of the Constable Montmorenci. Charles was one of 
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the first to join Henry of Navarre, on the 'accession of 
that prince, and he fought valiantly for him at Arques, 
Ivry, and Fontiine Fran^aise. In the course of a few 
years, however, his loyalty evaporated, and^^ we find him 
an accomplice of Birou. When he was arrested, his 
pleasantry and presence of mind did not forsake him. 
On Praslin demanding his sword, he laughingly said, 

Here it is ; it has never killed any thing but wild boars. 
If you had given me a hint of this business, I should have 
been in bed and asleep two hours ago/* Ho preserved 
the same gay humour while he was in prison. In Octo- 
ber be was released, after having disclosed the whole that 
he knew of the conspiracy. As, however, the king had 
procured the same information from other quarters, 
Auvergne would probably have been severely punijhed 
but for two favourable circumstances — he was the half 
brother of the king’s mistress, the Marchioness of Ver- 
neuil, and he had been particularly recommended to him 
by Henry the third, when that monarch was on his 
death-bed. 

A veiy short time elapsed before Auvergnp was again 
involved in treasonable projects. His confederates were 
the Marchioness of Verneuil, her father, Francis de Balsae 
d’Fntragues, and an Englishman named Thomas Morgan. 
The Puke of Bouillon, and other nobles, were also ready 
to lend their aid. The marchioness, who, i^ consequence 
of the promise of marris^e which the king had given to 
her during the insanity of his passion, affected to consider 
hemelf as fais wife, was irritated by the bii'th of a dauphin, 
which seemed to shut out the possibility of her son ever 
poasessing what she called his right. D’Entraguea>wa8 
deeply wounded in his feelings, by tUe stfdn which Henzy*4 
licentious lore fov his daughter had cast upon him. Some 
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writers, — wlto appear to suppose tliat a French father 
could not think himself dishonoured by his child becom- 
itfg a king’s concubine, — throw doubts oh the sincerity, 
of d’Entrague|’ indignation; but 1 can see no real grounds 
for their so doing. There is an air of sincerity, in what 
he says upon this subject, which is greatly in his favour. 
After touching upon the ingratitude with which his faith- 
ful services had been repaid, he adds, ‘‘Borne down by 
years and maladies, I was condemned to suffer more 
deadly blows from blind fortune. My daughter, the Sole 
consolation of my old age, pleased the king, and this last 
stroke completed my miseiy. Grief aggravated my mala- 
dies, and still more intense mental anguish was joined to 
the pains which my body endured. I found myself 
exposed to all the gibes of the courtiers; and that which 
generally constitutes the happiness of a father, and which 
ought to have formed the glory and felicity of my family, 
was, on the contrary, the cause of my shame, of the dis- 
honour of my Ifouse, and of the insulting Scorn with which 
I was overwhelmed.” As often as he implored for leave 
to withdraw from court he was refused, and at length he 
was* forbidden to see his daughter. Not content with 
inflicting these wrongs upon him, Henry was striving to 
seduce his second daughter also. Assuredly if such in^ 
juries are not sufficient to rouse the wrath of a father, it 
is difficult to imagine what would be. That d’Entragues 
keenly felt them is certiiin; for he more than once en- 
deavoured to intercept and kill the king, while he was on 
his way to the marchioness and to her sister, and Henry 
is said to have narrowly escaped. The design to assassinate 
is indefensible; but it at least proves that the father was 
in earnest. At^ a subsequent period, Henry said to 
d’Entragues, “Is it true, as is reported, that you meant to 
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kill met** “Yes, SirV* replied the UDdhmited nohle, 
the idea will never be out of my m^i^d, while your 
majesty persists to blot my honour in the persoQ of my 
daughter.” 

The particulars of the conspiracy are veiy imperfecfly 
known. said the prineipal stipulations of the treaty 
with Spainwere, that Philip should recognise as dauphin 
the natural son of Henry by the Marchioness of VemeuU, 
on her putting him into his hands; that, in the first in - 
staiice, the mother and child should seek refuge at Sedan, 
imder the protection of the Duke of Bouillon, and that 
subsequently five Portuguese fortresses should be ceded to 
them as places of security; and that France should be 
invaded on the frontiers of Champagne, Burgundy, and 
Provence, by the Marquis of Spinola, the Count of 
Puentes, and the Duke of Savoy. 

To the prosecution of Auvergne there were two ob- 
stacles, which arose out of the conduct of Henry. When 
the count was released from the Bastile, he offered to 
continue his correspondence with the Spanish court for 
the purpose of betraying its secrets to the king; and a 
regular authority for so doing was unwisely granted to- 
him. It was base in Auvergne to make such a proposal, 
and scarcely less so in Hemy to adopt it. By another act, 
the monarch gave him a fresh pretext for holding inter- 
course with a power Ivhich was thoroughly hostile at 
heart. Heniy being attacked by a fit illness, the 
marchioness, who had insulted Maiy of Medicis beyond 
endurance, affected to feel, or perhaps felt, such extreme 
dread of what would befal her and her offspring in case 
r fpf his death, that the king gave her half brother a w^tten 
pemuBSion to negotiate an asylum^for her in a forei|a 
coiintiy. Cambr^y was the place which she and Auvergnf 
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delected as fhe city of refuge; aiilf this selection afforded 
them, while the negotiation was proceeding, an opportunity 
tb cany on intrigues wdlh the emissaries of Spain, 

Apprehen<Jing, probably, that his treasonable duplicity 
would soon be detected, Auvergne, by challenging the 
Count of Soissons, artfully contrived to be bi||^hed from 
court. • Soissons complained, and Henry, to satisfy him, 
exiled the challenger to the province whence he derived 
his title. This was what Charles of Valois had aimed at ; 
for, in that province, his possessions, his popularity, 
and the rugged nature of the country, would contribute 
to secure him from danger. While he* was there, a letter 
written by him to one of his friends at Paris, was inter- 
cepted; and though its language was obscure, it gave the 
king reason to believe that, under pretence of betraying 
Spain, the count was in reality plotting with it. Henry 
immediately summoned him to return to court. Auvergne 
was, however, aware of the reason and the danger, It is 
only for the purpose of bringing my head to the scaffold,’^ 
said he, “ that I am called to Paris.” The mere idea of 
being re-imjnured in “ that great heap of stones,” as ho 
called the Eastile, made him shudder. Neither a safe** 
conduct, nor a formal pardon, which were offered to him, 
nor the assurances of several pefsons, whom the king sent 
to him, could remove his suspicions. To avoid being 
t^en by surprise, he lived in the woods and the most 
solitary spots, and kept dogs and sentinels continually on 
the watch. Yet ho was at last circumvented. His regi- 
ment of cavalry was purposely ordered to pass near his 
abode, and he could not deny himself the gratification of 
wpecting it. In thiej^pleasure he thought he might safely h 
l^ulge, as he was^esolved that he would neither dismount 
Itor be surrounded, and was on the b^ck^of a fieet horsoi 

• K 
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tUat could gallop ten leagues without stoppiri^. He waS| 
nevertheless, adroitly seized, and carried off to the Bastile, 
where he was placed in the chamber that Biron had 
inhabited. On his way thither he had preserved his 
serenity, but, when he entered the cji amber, the remem- 
brance of his friend drew from him a few tears. He soon, 
however, recovered his equanimity, and jocosely told the 
governor, “there was no inn at Paris so bad that he 
would not rather go to bed in it, than in this building.” 
As soon as Auvergne was * secured, d*Entragues was 
arrested and lodged in the Conciergeric, and the march- 
ioness of Verneuil was placed under a guard in her own 
house. 

The parliament was now directed to take cognizance 
of the plot. Henry, however, whose main object in all 
this was to render his haughty mistress more submissive, 
sent one of his confidential servants to make her an offer 
of pardon on certain conditions. He was repulsed, as he 
richly deserved to be. The marchioness disdainfully 
replied, that, as she had never committed a crime against 
the king, there was no room for a pardon^ The trial 
accordingly proceeded. The conspirators defended them- 
selves dextrously. Biron had been ruined partly by 
admitting, at the outset, the fair character and veracity 
lof intended witnesses. ^ The marchioness and the count 
at least avoided that rock, by manifesting g,n apparently 
bitter hostility to each, other. As to d’Entragues, he 
censured them both ; but his vindication principally 
^consisted of a severe exposure and impeachment of 
Henry’s conduct, with respect to himsdf , the marchioness^ 
and her sister. I ^ 

4 in a legal point of view, whatever they might 

%e in 4 morali tlfie proofs against the prisoners were by 
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no means clear, the judges, on the 1st of February, 1005, 
found Auvergne, d’Entragues, and Morgan, guilty 
high treason, and condemned them to lose their heads. 
The marchiemess vnts sentenced to be confined in a 
monastery, while further enquiries were being made into 
her past proceedings. She was, however, soon after 
allowed to reside in her own house at Verneuil ; and no 
long time elapsed before the king ordered that all enquiry 
into her acts should be discontinued. The punishment of 
the remaining offenders was next commuted. D’En- 
traguGs was exiled to his house at Malesherbes, Morgan 
was sent out of the kingdom, and Auvergne was doomed 
to remain in “that great heap of stones,” which he so 
much abhorred. 

Thus ended a farce which was eminently disgraceful 
to Henry, and for which he was justly censured. “It 
excited indignation,” says de Thou, “to see the ministiy 
of the most respectable tribunal in the realm profaned by 
a court intrigue. The king, it was said, had brought the 
marchioness to trial, not for the purpose of punishing her, 
nor to givetan example '\yhich was equally necessary and 
full of equity, but that her father and brother, who had 
tried to withdraw her from the court, might be foremost 
in exhorting her to renew her 'connexion with a prince 
^ho madly loved her.” To crown the whole, the monarch 
who, to secuie more effectually a refractory mistress, had 
thus made a laughing-stock of thys laws and the magistracy, 
speedily deserted that mistress, and transferred his fickle , 
affections tb Jacqueline de Beuil, whom he created Countesf 
of Moret. 

The death of Hen|y did not open the prison doors of 
^the Count of Auvergne. He spent nearly twelve years 
the Bastile. Happily for him, he had Been well edueate^L^ 
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and tliougli, while he was immersed in the debaucheries 
of an immoral ^ourt, he had lost sight of literature, his 
taste for it was not destroyed. He was therefore enabled 
to solace by study his loug captivity ; and we may believe 
that, when he once more emerged from his durance, reflec- 
tion and added years had made him a wiser and a better 
man. He had need of consolation while he was incar- 
cerated; for, the year after he was committed to tho 
Bastile, he received another heavy blow. Queen Margaret 
instituted a suit, to recover from him the vast property 
which he derived from her mother, and the tribunal 
decided against him. 

At last, in 1616, he was set free by Mary of Medicis, 
that he might assist in forming a counterpoise to the 
Cond^an faction; and in 1619, he was created Duke of 
Angouleme. He subsequently served the state with 
honour, on various occasions, both as ambassador and 
general. His death took place in 1650. ^ 

Scarcely were the proceedings against Auvergne and 
his accomplices brought to a close before another con- 
spiracy was discovered ; it was the last which was formed, 
or rather, perhaps, which was made public, during the 
reign of Heniy. The author of this plot was Louis 
d’Alagon, sieur de Merargues, a Proven 9 al noble, nearly 
allied to some great fcgnilies. We have seen that t\iie 
Spaniards were desirous to obtain an Estrblishment on 
the Breton coast, which might be a thorn in the side of 
France. They now sought to gain a much more danger- 
ous footing oh the shore of the Mediterranean. The 
important city of Marseilles was the object which they 
ooveted, and Merargues was the pii^rson oh whom' they 
Teckoned to put it into their possession.^ 

Almost the flrSt step which Merargues took, after bo« 

i> 
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coming a traitor, showed how unfit he was to act the part 
which he had chosen ; he had all the will in the world to 
he a dangerous conspirator, and wanted Only the talenU 
Some years before he had proposed to the king to keep 
two galleys ready for service, in order to secure the port 
of Marseilles; the plan was adopted, and as a recompenco, 
he received the command of the vessels. In maturing this 
scheme, he derived much assistance from a galley-slave, 
who was a man of ability. To this man, whom he im- 
agined to bo entirely devoted to him, and capable of 
daring deeds, Merargues communicated his purpose of 
betraying Marseilles to the Spanish inqiiarch. By means 
of the two galleys he considered himself to be master of 
the port ; and he had no doubt of being elected to the 
office of Viguier, or Royal Provost, for the following year, 
which would give him full authority over the city and the 
forts. 

In order to fathom ta the bottom the project of 
Merargues, tha wily galley-slave affected to lend a willing 
ear to the projector. He, however, deemed it more 
prudent tojtrust to the gratitude of his own sovereign for 
a reward, than to that of Philip of Spain. As soon as he 
had acquired a thorough knowledge of the particulars, he 
wrote to the Duke of Guise, offering to give information 
of the utmost importance, on condition of recovering his 
liberty. His offer was made kfiown to the king by the 
duke, and was accepted. Guise was at the same time 
directed to keep the affair a profound secret, till decisive 
proof could be obtained against the criminal, and to take 
the necessary precautions for the safety of the city. 

Merargues himself was not slow in furnishing the evi- 
dence which was wanted. He had already had variou| 
conferences with Zuniga, the Spanisj^ ambassadori aa 
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able and intriguing diplomatist, but his correspondence on 
the subject was principally carried on through Bruneau, 
the ambassador’s secretaiy. Unconscious that his schemia 
ivashnown to the French government, he now visited Paris, 
on a mission to the court, from the states of Provence ; 
a mission which he no doubt readily undertook, that he 
might have an opportunity of making arrangements with 
his foreign confederates. By order of the king he was 
closely watched, and it was soon discovered that he had 
secret interviews with Zuniga and Bruneau. The latter 
was tracked to the abode of Mcrargues, and both of them 
were arrested. On the secretary, who tried in vain to 
draw his sword, was found a paper, which bore witness to 
the criminality of his purpose. Merargues, on being 
seized exclaimed, I am a dead man ! but if the king 
will spare my life, I will disclose great things to him 
He was conveyed to the Bastilc, and Bruneau to the 
Cha,telet. 

No sooner did Zuniga learn the detention bf his secretary 
than he demanded an audience of the king. It must 
excite a smile, to hear that he complained bitterly of heavy 
wrong, and assumed the lofty tone of offended dignity. 
In the face of the clearest evidence, he denied all sinister 
designs; and talked largely of the privilege of ambassadors- 
being violated, and the law of nations set at nought — aa 
if any privileges or law ‘'could exist authorizing an envofy 
to conspire in the very court of the monarefi to whom ho 
is deputed. Nor did he forget to recriminate upon the 
ministers of Henry, as being fomentors of revolution in 
the Spanish dominions, nor to throw out threats of 
hostility, in case redress were denie^ Angered by the 
haughty language of Zuniga, Henry retorted with at least 
equal acrimony, acid concluded by a peremptory refusal to 
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release Bru&eau, till tbe question of his guilt or innocence 
had been thoroughly investigated. In the course of a few 
days, however, Bruncau was sent bacl^ to his master; 
but not before he had answered interrogatories, and been 
confronted with Merargucs. 

The fate of Merargucs coidd not be doubtful. He was 
sentenced to be beheaded, and then quartered. As the 
culprit was related to the families of the Duke of Mont* 
pensier and the Cardinal de Joyeuse, the king sent to 
those personages to offer the commutation of the punish- 
ment into perpetual imprisonment. They, however, with 
a praiseworthy spirit replied that, though they were 
grateful for his kindness, they must decline to accept it ; 
of all such villains they would, they said, be glad to see 
France cleared, and, although the criminal was their 
relative, they would do justice on him with their own 
hands, if there were no executioner to perform that duty. 
Merargucs was in consequence executed, at the Greve, 
and his head* was sent to Marseilles, and exposed on the 
summit of one of the city gates. 

On the game day that Merargues was led to the scaffold, 
the life of Henry was endangered by the violence of one 
John de Lisle, a madman. In the course of a few months 
another accident occurred ; he narrowly escaped drown- 
ing, while crossing the feriy of Neuilly in his carriage. 
At the expiration of hve years^ treason accomplished its 
purpose, and the existence of this justly celebrated monarch 
was cut short by the knife of Kavaillac. 
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The treasure deposited in the Bastile, by Henry IV., ^id 
not remain long undissipated after his death. It began 
to melt away, like snow in the sun, as soon as the regency 
of Mary of Medicis was commenced. Swarms of her 
fayourites and dependants clamoured to obt&in the reward 
of their sycophancy. Like the horse-leech’s two-daughters, 
they were perpetually crying, “ Give ! Give !” and, had 
such personages existed in the days of Solomon, he might 
have added a fifth thing to the four which he describes 
as never saying ‘‘ It is enough.” Most prominent among 
the group were Concini and his wife ; and as they were 
exceedingly unpopular, they endeavoured to^ silence the*^ 
cry against them by stopping, at the public expense, the 
mouths of their most formidable censors. But it was 
not only her friends, as they called themselves, that Maiy 
of Medicis had to satisfy ; her enemies, and she had many, 
were to be bought off, and they so]|d their forbearance 
dearly. Fraud and shameless rapacity became universal. 
** Governors,” sayg Anquetil, “called for guards which 
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they never clhlisted, for augmentations of their garrisons, 
that they might gain something out of the pay, and 
fbrtifications, which often were useless. They themselves 
made the ht^gains, and, at the king’s cost, managed 
matters with the contractors. Reversions were granted 
down to the third generation.* Those who by this means 
were excluded, required drafts on the royal treasury; 
Nothing was more common than the doubling and trebling 
of salaries, from the highest office to the lowest. Some 
obtained dowries for their daughters, others the payment 
of their debts : so that it was a general pillage.” To all 
this must be added, the loss sustained, and the injury done 
to every branch of industiy, by the creation or revival of 
obnoxious tolls, privileges, and monopolies. 

^hus the money accumulated by Henry was speedily 
squandered. After all, it was, perhaps, more innocently 
spent in this manner than it would have been in carrying 
on the wide-spreading war which ho had planned to 
realise his chinSerical projects. Some drops of the golden 
shower probably descended among the. multitude; and 
myriads we^e not led forth to spill their blood in foreign 
lands. The real mischief in this case was, that, when 
the hoard was gone, the spirit of spending remained; 
and to satisfy that spirit new faxes and exactions were 
pitilessly imposed on a people whose burthens were already 
oppressive. ^ * 

Having wholly lost his influence. Sully resigned many 
of his offices, and returned into private life. Among the 
places which he relinquished were the superintendence of 
the finances, and the government of the Bastile. He, 
however, did not i^ake the sacrifice without taking 
especial care to bj well remunerated for it. A million ot 
livriss, and a yearly pension of forty-eight thousand livres, 
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was his price. It is quite clear that the vix^tuous Sully 
did not thiuk^ like Pope, that virtue alone is happiness 
below.” 

For the firat four or five years of the I'c^ncy of Mary 
of Medicis, the Bastile seems to have contained no 
prisoner of note. At the edd of that time it received an 
individual, who, though he had no rank to beast of, 
professed to be in the service of a potent master. The 
belief in magic was almost general at that period. We 
have seen that Biron attributed his crimes to the influence 
of magic upon him. All the world was runnibg mad, 
after charms, spells, and philtres; the boldest of the 
throng had a violent curiosity to see the devil. Among 
those who preyed upon the credulity of the crowd, histoiy 
has preserved the names of two — one was called Cesar, 
the other was Ruggicri, a Florentine. It is to the 
extraordinary mode in which they are asserted to have 
quitted the world, that we are indebted for our knowledge 
of them- 

Cesar is gravely stated to have had the power of calling 
down hail and thunder at his pleasure. He ha^d a familiar 
apirit, and a dog, who seems to have been a sort of minor 
fiend, acting as messenger, to carry bis letters, and bring 
back answers. Cesar waS a manufacturer of love potions 
to make young girls enamoured of young men; and, on 
occasion, could help a cowardly enemy to destroy withdut 
risk the man whom he l^ated. It was charged against 
him that he had formed a charmed image for the purpose 
of making a gentleman waste away. This was a veiy 
common practice when sorcery and witchcraft were in 
^ogue. But it seems probable t|iat the crime which 
ylought him to the Bastile was an indi^retion which he 
committed With isaspcct to one of the gentle sex. He was 
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accustomed to attend the witches’ sabbath ; and he boasted 
that, at one of those unholy meetings, a great lady of tho 
court had granted him the last favour whfch a female can 
bestow. Suc]2L a vaunt was well osculated to bring him 
into durance. It did that, and more. On the eleventh 
of March, 1615, all Paris Was astonished, by learning 
that, irf the dead of night, the devil had come,. with a 
tremendous din, and strangled Cesar in his bed. Four 
days afterwards his satanic majesty, who appears to have 
wanted the services of two magicians at once, snatched 
away, the same manner, the soul of the Florentine 
Ruggieri, who tvas then residing in the house of a French 
marshal. It is not difficult to account for these supposed 
supernatural events. 

A. curious description of the tricks which Cesar played 
upon his dupes is given by a contemporary author, who 
speaks in the character of the magician. The representa- 
tion is probably correct. “You would hardly believe,” 
says he, “how many young courtiers and young Parisians 
there are who tcaze me to show them the devil. Find- 
ing this to* be the case, 1 hit upon one of the drollest 
inventions in the world to get money. About a quarter 
of a league from this city, I found a very deep quarry, 
which has long ditches on the right and left hand. When 
anjrbody wants to see the devil, I take him into that; but 
before he np^rs, he must pay me forty or fifty pistoles at 
least; swear never to say a v^ord of the matter; and 
promise not to be afraid, or call on the gods or demigods, 
or pronounce any holy word. 

“ All this being done, 1 enter the cavern first ; then, 
befdl'e going fui*ther| I make circles, and involutions, and 
fulminations, and mutter some speech composed of baiv 
bsffous words, which I have no soonef uttered than my 
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curious fool and I hear the rattling of heavy chains^ 
and the growling of large mastiffs. Then I ask him if he 
is afraid ; if he says yes (and there are many who dare not 
proceed), I lead him out again, and, having thus cured 
him of his impertinent curiosity, I pocket his money. 

If he is not afraid, I go*forward, mumbling out some 
terrific words. When I have reached a particular^spot, I 
redouble my incantations, and utter loud cries, as if I had 
gone frantically mad. Immediately six men, whom I keep 
hidden in the cavern, throw out flashes of flame, to the 
right and left of us, from burning rosin. Seen through 
these flames I point out to my inquisitive companion a 
monstrous goat, loaded with great heavy chains of iron, 
painted with vermilion, to look as though they were red 
hot. On each side, there are two enormous mastiffs, 
with their heads fastened into long wooden cases, which 
are wide at one end, and very narrow at the other. 
While the men keep goading them they howl with all their 
might, and this howling echoes in such a manner, through 
the instruments on their heads, that the cavern is filled 
with sounds so terrific that, though I know the cause of 
the hurlyburly, even my own hair stands on end. The 
goat, whom I have taught his lesson, plays his part so well, 
rattling his chains, and blandishing his horns, that there 
is nobody but what would believe him to be the devil in 
-earnest* My six men, whom I have alsqi, Ihoroughly 
trained, are likewise loaded with red chains, and dressed 
like furies. There is no light in the cavern but what they 
now and then make with powdered rosin. 

‘‘Two uf them, after having played the devil to per- 
fection, now come to torment my popr curious gull, With 
long bags of cloth full of sand; wilj;! these they so 
belabour him all 6ver his body, that I am at last obliged 
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to drag him out of the caveni half dead. Then, when he 
has come to himself a little^ 1 tell him that it is a most 
perilous thing to wish to see the devil, and I beg that he 
will never in^jiilge it in future ; and I assure you that no 
one ever does after having been so double damnably 
beaten.” 

The 'year after the foul fiend had fetched away Cesar 
and Ruggieri, the Bastile was tenanted by an occupant of 
high rank — Henry, Prince of Conde, the second who bore 
that Christian name. Conde was born in 1588, and, till 
the birth of a dauphin, was presumptive heir to the throne 
of France. The prince was well educated, witty and 
pleasant in conversation, spoke several languages, and was 
better acquainted with literature and the sciences than 
most contemporary men of high birth ; but his person was 
not attractive. It was probably the latter circumstance 
which induced Henry the fourth to unite him to Henrietta 
de Montmorenci, the loveliest and richest female of that 
time. Her inclinations leaned towards the handsome^ 
gallant, and accomplished Bassompierre; but Heniy, who 
was smitten with an extravagant passion for her, seems 
to have thought that he could more easily seduce her if 
she were the wife of Conde. He was mistaken# The 
prince, on whose ^‘liking the chase a hundred thousand 
times better than he liked women,” Henry had rather 
erroneously calculated, was not disposed to be dishonoured^ 
even by a king who was his uqcle. Heuiy, previous to 
the marriage, had, indeed, pledged his word that, on his 
account, the prince need have no fears; but Henry was 
not a man to be traced in such cases. The nuptial knot 
wa^scarcely tied bexore the conduct of the monarch be-* 
come such as to Awake, and justify, all the jealous fears 
of the husband; whowasfurther aggri^ed by beingtom^ 
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^^pelled to endure the contempt and insolence of Sully. T0 
avoid the danger which hung over him, his sole resource 
was to Hy the country with his wife; and he accordingly 
contrived to make his escape, and to obtair^an asylum in 
the court of the Archduke Albert, at Brussels. 

When Heniy found that kis intended prey was beyond 
his reach, his behaviour resembled rather that of mad- 
man than of a sage monarch at the mature age of fifty- 
seven. He ran about asking advice of his courtiers, the 
ministers were summoned, councils were held, parties of 
troops were despatched to seize the fugitives, and war was 
threatened against Spain if she refused to give them up. 
When Sully was told of what had happened, he replied 
in a surly tone, am not astonished at it, sire; I foresaw 
it clearly and warned you of it; and had you taken .my 
advice a fortnight ago, when he was going to Moret, you 
would have put him into the Bastile, where you would 
find him now, and where I should have kept a good watch 
over him for you.” Such was the morality of the austere 
Sully 1 This “well-seeming Angelo,” who has been praised, 
at least as much as he deserves, could be indignant at the 
idea of the monarch mariying Henrietta d’Entragues, his 
mistress; but he could see no dishonour in that monarcl^ 
breaking his plighted wofd, as well as all moral obliga- 
tions, by seducing the wife of his nephew; nor in he 
himself volunteering his assistance to foni^rd an adul- 
terous intei^ourse, by proqipting the seizure of the injured 
husband, and becoming his gaoler! 

It was not without reason that the prince dreaded to 
trust bis wife within the corrupt^ atmosphere of the 
court. Had she remained thJre, it appears ceftaia 
ihat she must have fallen. As it was,«her fidelity WeSf 
im a moment) onHbe point of being shaken. Henrietta 
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was little more than sixteen, and the glory of the sovereign, ^ 
his boundless generosity to her, and Lis idolatrous fond- 
ness, dazzled her imagination so far that, while she was 
at Brussels, ^ correspondence was actually carried on 
between them. An attempt was made by Hcniy’s 
emissaries to carry her off, but it failed. When d’Estr^es, 
Marqufis of Coeuvres, who conducted this attempt, was 
reproached for his baseness by Conde, his defence was, 
that he had acted upon orders from the king his master, 
and that it was his duty to execute them, whether they 
were just or unjust. Henrietta repaired her momentary 
error by her subsequent conduct. 

Not believing himsdf to be safe, Conde removed to 
^Milan, Where he published a manifesto to justify his 
haxing quitted France. From policy he passed over in 
silence the main cause of his flight ; but he indemnified 
himself by pouring forth all the bitterness of hi^s resent- 
ment on Sully, whom he painted in the darkest colours. 
Some overtures were made to lure the prince back to 
France, but they were ineffectual. But, while Henry was 
preparing to carry war into the territory of his neighbours, 
he fell by the hand of an assassin, and the way was thus 
fpened for the return of the prince. 

Conde aspired to the regency, but his ambitious hopes 
were disappointed. Chagrined at the failure of some of 
his subsequent Schemes, and the refusal of favours which 
he sought, the prince, with maqy of ther nobles, took up 
arms against the court. For this, he and his adherents 
were declared guilty of treason. A peace was, neverthe- 
less, patched up between the parties, and he returned to 
Paris in a sort of triWph. 

Not more thaji a year elapsed before the obvious in* 
tentSoa of Condd to monopolke all the power of the 
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Btaie^ compelled Maiy of Medicis to venture upon decisive 
measures against him. Sully was active in prompting 
her to this step. The strength of the princess party ren- 
dered the attempt hazardous ; but the business was kept 
80 secret, and was so ably managed, that he was arrested 
in the Louvre, and conveyed to the Bastile, without op- 
position. Here, and at Vincennes, he remained f6r three 
years, during part of which time he was harshly treated. 
It was not without much difficulty, and till he had been 
long confined, that his wife, who had become sincerely 
attached to him, was allowed to share his prison. His 
liberation was brought about by the fall of Concini, and 
lie was reinstated in his honoura. Thenceforth, he served 
Louis the thirteenth faithfully in the cabinet and the fields 
He died in 1646. Voltaire truly says, with respect to 
him, that his being the father of the great Conde was 
his greatest glory. 

The downfall of Concini, IVIarshal d’Ancre, which 
opened the gates of the Bastile to let out Conde, opened 
them also to admit, for a short time, the wife of the mur- 
dered marshal. After Concini had been assassinated by 
Vitry and his accomplices, and his body had been dragged 
from the grave and torn into fragments by an ignorant 
imd savage popplace, Leohora, his widow, was hurried to 
prison. She was the daughter of a female by whom 
Hary of Medicis was nursed, and had been^^the playmate 
of the princess. When lif^ary became the consort of Henry 
IV., she took Leonora in her train to Paris. So attached 
was Mary to her, that Leonora is said, by Mezeray, ^^to^ 
have directed at her pleasure the desires, the affections^ 
and the hatreds of the queen.** lUjbhes were, of course^ 
^ heaped upon her. She is charged with(, having fomented 
the disagreemenia of Maiy and her inconsttot husband^ 
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hj making fklse statements, to excite the jealousy of her 
mistress. If she did so, which may be doubted, she was 
performing a work of supererogation ; for Henry render* 
ed falsehood unnecessary, by affording abundant and un- 
disguised cause for complaint. The light of the sun was 
not more obvious than his conjugal infidelity. It was 
also oli^'ected, that she insolently shut her door against 
the princesses and nobles who came to pay court to her 
in the height of her power. If this be true, it proves 
only that she had spirit and good sense enough to despise 
the sycophancy of those by whom she knew herself to be 
detested. It is much in favour of Leonora’s private char- 
acter that Mary of Medicis was so firmly her friend; for, 
unlike the titled dames who surrounded her, Mary was a 
modest and virtuous woman. That the marshal and his 
partner fattened on the spoils of the state it would be 
folly to deny ; but, mean and criminal as such conduct 
undoubtedly is, we must bear in mind that the crime was 
common to all •the courtiers of that period. Every one 
was eager, as the French phrase expresses it, “ to carry 
off a leg or^ wing.” It was envy, not abhorrence of rob- 
bing the public, that caused the destruction of Mary’s 
favourites. 

In France, to live upon the iihposts squeezed from the 
people was not deemed an impeachable act, unless, perhaps, 
by those whojiad failed to get a share of the pillage ; and 
consequently there was no legal ground for dragging the 
Ividow of Concini to the bar. But hatred is ingenious in* 
finding means to effect its purpose. Having fiist been so 
effectually plundered by ibe police officers that she had 
not even a change of {linen left, she was sent before a 
special commission to be tried for Judaism and sorcery* 
Other charges were brought forward, hut it is obvious 

• 0 . 
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lifaat tjbey were only meant to increase the odium under 
' she was hhouring. The trial was, throughout, a 
mockeay of justice. Evidence the most trivial in some 
instances, and absurd in others, was produced to substan- 
tiate the charge of Judaism and sorcery. Some Hebrew 
books^ which were found in her apartment, were gravely 
supposed to be used by her for necromantic purposes. 
“By what magic did you gain such an influence over the 
mind of the queen-mother?” was one of the questions put 
by her judges. “My only magic,” replied the prisoner, 
‘^was the power strong minds have over weak ones” — a 
memorable reply, which goes far to prove that she was 
a woman of superior talent. 

Though the judges had, no doubt, been selected for the 
purpose of ensuring her condemnation to death, it turned 
out that a mistake had been made with respect to some 
of them, and that they were not of the opinion of d’Estr^es, 
wlio thought that the orders of a master ought to be 
executed whether they were just or unjust. Five of 
them absented themselves, and a few others voted for 
banishment. The majority, however, were faithful to 
their mission, and she was sentenced to be beheaded, and 
her remains burnt, and scattered to the winds. By the 
same sentence, her husband’s memory was branded with 
infamy, her son was declared ignoble, and incapable of 
holding offlee or dignity ; their mansion, neju* the Louvre, 
was ordered, to be levelled with the ground, and aU their 
property was conflscated. 

On hearing this sentence, to which she was compelled 
to listen bareheaded, in the midstV>f an insulting crowd, 
nature for a moment pt'evailed in tue bosom of LeOnora, 
and she sobbed loudly. The disgrace of her son seems to 
have been mord painful to her than even her own fate. 
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She soon, however, recovered herself, and became resigned 
to her doom. When she was led to ^execution, her 
deportment so won for her the respect of the multitude 
that not a sylljible of reproach was heard. She looked 
firmly, yet without any theatrical affectation of heroism, 
on the block and the flaming pile ; submitted to the blow 
without*a murmur; and thus triumphantly vindicated her 
claim to the possession of a strong mind. ^ 

Having passed over an interval of seven years, after 
the judicial murder of the Marchioness d’Ancre, we find 
the Bastile receiving John Baptist Ornano, the son of a 
father who enjoyed and deserved the friendship of Henry 
IV. Ornano was born in 1581, and was not more than 
fourteen when he commanded a company of cavalry at 
the •siege of la Fere* He subsequently served with 
distinction in Savoy and other quarters. 

In 1619, Louis the thirteenth appointed him governor 
of Gaston, Duke of Anjou, the king’s brother, who was 
presumptive heir to the throne. Gaston had, for some 
time, been under the care of the Count de Ludc, than 
i^om it weuld have been difficult to find a man more 
unfit for his office, unless he was chosen for the purpose 
of leading his pupil astray. Ornano, by a proper mixture 
of firmness and kindness, soon succeeded in perfectly 
acquiring the respect and affectipn of the prince. One 
part of the system, by which he purposed to break the 
bad habits of his youthful charge, is said tp have con- 
sisted in awakening his ambition. W'ith this view he 
dwelt upon the strong probability of the prince succeeding 
to the crown, and /the necessity of making himself 
acqu^ted with affak's of state ; and he taught him tp 
believe, that he could gain such knowledge only by bdng 
admitted into the king’s counciL It ifiay be supposed 
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that, in thus acting, Omano was not without an eye to 
his own advaijcenient and influence. La Vicville, how^ 
over, who then ruled, did not wish to see Gaston in tfie 
council, and still less Ornano. He, therefore, persuaded 
Louis to remove the prince’s governor, and send him into 
Provence. Omano refused to resign, and he was punishe.*> 
by being sent to the BastQe, whence he was transferreu 
to the castle of Caen. 

Gaston remonstrated strongly against being deprived of 
his friend and preceptor ; but his remonstrances would 
probably have been of little avail had not la Vieville been 
precipitated from power. Ornano was then released by 
the king, and was placed at the head of the prince’s house- 
hold. In 1626, at the request of Gaston, seconded by tho 
advice of Eichelicu, he was created marshal of Fra^ice. 
This promotion was the precursor of his fall. It was a 
part of the policy of Richelieu to grant, in the firat instance, 
more to suitors of rank than they were entitled to expect, 
that, in case of their afterwards opposing him, he might 
treat them without mercy. It appears he soon began to 
suspect that the new-made marshal was not likely to be a 
submissive dependant, and this was enough to induce him 
to work his ruin. Ornano himself aided his dangerous 
enemy, by pertinaciously requiring admittance into the 
council, and by using , offensive language on his demand 
being refused. Various acts of the marshal were now 
represented an the darkest colours to the suspicious king, 
by Bichelieu ; and Louis, always open to suggestions of 
this kind, imprisoned the supposed offender in the castle 
<A Vincennes. Omano died theri^ in September, 1626. 
His death was attributed to poisen, but the repoit was 
^rtainly unfounded. Whether, if he had lived, he would 
have saved hia Bead, is doubtful; for when Bichdieu had 
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once resolved to have a man’s head, it was not easy to 
disappoint him. • 

Among the few whom justice, not tyranny or caprice, 
immured withjn the walls of the Bastile, may be reckoned 
Francis, Count de Bouteville, of the ancient and illustrious 
family of Montmorenci, whoso father, Louis do Mont- 
morenci, was vice-admiral of France in the reign of Henry 
♦he fourth. The example which was made of him was 
necessary to vindicate the insulted laws, and io check a 
murderous practice which had shed some of the best blood 
in the kingdom. For a long series of years, in defiance 
of the severe edicts issued against it by Henry IV, and 
Louis Xni., duelling had been carried to an extent which 
it is frightful to contemplate. War itself would scarcely 
have swept off more victims of the privileged class, than 
were sacrificed in private and frivolous quarrels. Paris, 
in pai’ticular, swarmed with professed duellists, who 
gloried in their exploits, and counted up their slain with 
the same exultation that a sportsman counts the game he 
has killed. Some, who prided themselves on a peculiar 
delicacy of* honour, were ever on the watch to find a 
pretext for taking offence. Even to look id them, to 
touch any part of their dress in passing by them, or to 
utter a word which could be misconstrued, sufficed to 
•draw from them a challenge to mprtal combat. 

Bouteville «va3 one of the most conspicuous of these 
offenders. In 1624, M. Pontgibaud; in 1626, the Count 
de Thorigny and the Marquis Desportes ; and in Januaiy, 
1627, M. Lafrette, fell beneath his weapon. In con* 
sequence of the last of these encounters, he, and his second, 
the Count des Chappelles, were compelled to take refuge 
at Brussds. Thither he was followed by the Marquis de 
Beuvron, a relation of the Count de Thorigny, who was 
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eager to avenge his death. The Archduchess Isabella^ 
irbo then gov^ned the Netherlands, brought ai)out a 
eemblance of reconciliation between them, but their 
rancour remained unabated; for even at the /noment when, 
iu sign of forgiveness, they embraced each other, Beuvron 
whispered to Bouteville, shall never be satisfied till I 
have met you sword in hand.” 

The archduchess also solicited Louis the thirteenth to 
grant the pardon of Bouteville, but the monarch refused. 
On hearing this, the rash and insolent culprit exclaimed, 
“Since a pardon is denied, I will fight in » Paris, ay, and 
in the Place Royale too!” lie was as good as his word.^ 
In May he returned to the French capital, and his first 
step was to offer Beuvron the satisfaction which that 
nobleman had expressed a wish to obtain. A combat of 
three against three was arranged, and the Place Royale 
was chosen as the spot for deciding it. Beuvron was 
seconded by Buquet, his equerry, and by Bussy dAmboise, 
the latter of whom had been ill of fever ^o^ several days, 
and was weakened by repeated bleedings. Bouteville 
brought with him des Chappelles, his cousin, and constant 
auxiliaiy^on such occasions, and another gentleman. 
They fought with sword and dagger. 

Bussy being killed by des Chappelles, the five remain- 
ing combatants, who began to dread the vengeance of the 
violated laws, sought for safety in flight. Beuvron and 
Buqnct succeeded in escaping to England. Bouteville 
lind his cousin fled towards Lorraine. Unfortunately for 
them, liOuis the thirteenth was then at the Louvre, and, 
as soon as he hcayd of the duel,\he ordered a vigorous 
pursuit of the offenders. At Yitry, in Champagfie, the 
officers of justice overtook Boutevillecand bis fkSBociate : 
the latter wiahdd to resist, hut the former prevailed on 
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him to surrender. On their arrival at Paris, they wer^ 
committed to the Bastile, and no time was lost in bringing 
them to trial. 

From all quarters the king was importuned by entreaties 
to pardon the criminals. The Countess de Bonteville 
threw herself at his feet, to beg the life of her husband ; 
but he passed on without replying. “ I pity her,” said ha 
to his courtiers, “but I must and will maintain my 
authority.” The nobility were not more successful in 
their supplications to the king and the parliament. At 
the trial all that forsenic talent could do for the prisoners 
was done by Chastelet, their counsel. The plea which 
he put in for them was written with so much eloquence 
and boldness, that Cardinal Richelieu sternly told him 
it seemed to impeach the justice of the king. “ Excuse 
me, sir,” replied Chastelet, “it is only meant to justify 
his mercy, in case he should extend it to one of the bravest 
men in his kingdom.” When the sentence of death was 
passed, anotheS* effort was made to move the king. The 
Princess of Conde, accompanied by three duchesses, and 
the wife of Bouteville, requested an audience of his 
Majesty. He at first refused to see them; but he sub- 
sequently admitted them to a private interview in the 
queen’s apartments. They plesaded in vain. “I regret 
their fate as much as you do,” said he; “but my conscience 
fbrbids me to pardon them.” 

Bouteville seems, from the beginning, to have made up 
his mind to die, and to have been unfeignedly repentant. 
While he was in the Bastile, he*was attended by Cospean, 
the Bishop of Nantes,, one of the most highly gifted preach^ 
ers of the age. It was by the exhortations of this pious 
pr^ate^that BoijjbevUle was awakened to a due sense of 
his crimes. So moved was he by the fervid eloquence of 
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his spiritual guide that, while his trial was jret pendiug, 
he said to him, and doubtless with perfect sincerity, “ So 
resigned am I to the will of God, and so ready to do 
every thing to save my soul, if to save it be possible, that, 
even more pressingly than my wife now begs for my par- 
don, I will beg my judges to condemn me to the gibbet, 
and to be drawn to it on a hurdle, in order to render my 
death more ignominious and meritorious.” It was not 
without difficulty that Cospean could dissuade him from 
seeking salvation by means of this extraordinary self- 
abasement. Contrition alone, and not an aat which would 
cast a stigma on his family, the prelate justly observed, 
was required to appease the wrath of an offended Deity. 

Bouteville and his cousin met death with much firm- 
ness ; the former I'efused to allow his eyes to be band- 
aged. On the scaffold a circumstance occurred, which ap- 
pears to prove that vanity, like hope, sometimes does not 
leave us till we die. The moustachios of Bouteville were 
large and handsome, and he put up his hands, as though 
to save them, when the executioner came to cut off his 
hair. “What I my son,” exclaimed Cospean, who at- 
tended him to the last, “are you still thinking on this 
world I” 

The plan which, under* seemingly favourable auspices, 
was formed, by Maiy of Medicis and her partisans, to 
subvert the power of Richelieu, and which wa|) shattered to 
pieces on the day emphatically called the Day of the Dupes 
(November 11, 1630), was disastrous to many who were 
concerned in or suspected'of favouring it. Of the Mar- 
illacs, one, a proved soldier, was brought to the scaffold; 
the other, a magistrate of unimpeachable conduct,^ was 
hurried from one prison to another, waso closely confined, 
and he died a cafftive. But we must restrict ourselves to 
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those individuals who were committed to the Bastile. 
One of these was Vautier, bom at Montpelier, in 1592, 
who was the queen-mother’s principal physician. If we 
were to give gredit to Guy Patin, we must believe that 
Yautier was a worse pest than a whole host of duellists, 
and richly deserved to be the inmate of a dungeon. ‘‘ Ho 
was,” says Patin, “ a rascally Jew of the Avignonese ter- 
ritory, very proud and very ignorant, who was lucky in 
having escaped the gallows for coining, and who after- 
wards found means to wriggle himself in at court.” But 
the evidence of Patin is liable to more than suspicion in 
this instance ; for Yautier was a friend to antimony and 
chemical remedies, all of which his ceusurer held in ab- 
horrence : to prescribe them was worse in his eyes than 
bcifig guilty of all the deadly sins. Yautier, however, 
certainly appears to have been of an obstinate disposition, 
and at times unjust. 

Yautier was believed to have so much influence with 
the queen-motfier, that he was one of the first to be ar- 
rested after the Day of the Dupes. He was confined for 
a while at Senlis, whence he was I’emoved to the Bastile. 
In the Parisian fortress he remained for twelve years, 
during which period no communication with him was 
permitted. It was in vain that, after her flight, when 
sjje was so dangerously ill at Ghent, Mary of Medicis 
intreated to have the services of her confidential physician. 
Bichelieu^ kept fast hold of his prey. In 1643, the cap- 
tive was set at liberty by Mazarin, who subsequently 
appointed him head physician to the king. Patin flings 
his venom upon this appointment. It was, he says, 
bought of the minister for twenty thousand crowns, and 
the purchaser waa to act as his spy. He adds an insinu- 
ation which do^s no credit to his hefurt. ^‘See what 
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policy is!” he exclaims; ‘Hhis man was twelve years 
imprisoned by t];ie father^ yet the health of the son is en- 
trusted to him.” M. Fatin seems to have thought, that a 
man who has been injured by the parent must peeds 
wish to poison the child. Vautier died in 1652. 

The grave physician is succeeded by a very different 
personage; a courtier of high birth, handsome, accomp- 
lished, full of gallantly in both senses of the word, witty, 
and with his natural talents improved by early study. 
Francis de Bassompierre, who was all this, was bom in 
Lorraine, in 1579, and was descended from the princely 
house of Cleves. On returning from his travels, he 
visited the court of Henry IV., and soon acquired the 
friendship of that sovereign. Among a crowd of courtiers, 
each vying with the other in splendour and extravagance, 
he was one of the foremost. At the baptism of the king’s 
children, he wore a dress of cloth of gold, covered with 
pearls, the cost of which was *nino hundred pounds. 
Gaming, thanks to the bad example set by Henry, was 
scandalously prevalent; and here, too, Bassompierre was 
prolhinent. He tells us, in his memoirs, that not a day 
passed, while he was at Fontainebleau, in which twenty 
thousand pistoles were not won and lost, and that he was 
a winner of half a million of livres within twelve months. 

Desirous of adding );he reputation of a soldier to his 
other pretepsions, he served a campaign in Savoy, in 
1602, and in Hungary, the following year. Having 
established his military character, he resumed his station 
at the French court. The greatest part of the business 
of his life seems now, and for many years, to have been 
amorous intrigues — ^to apply the word love to them ^ould 
be a profanation of it. However eager he might be to 
swell the ntunU^sr of his conquests, there is the best 
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reason for t>elieTiog that those whom he attacked were 
willing enough to be overcome. It at ynce proves his 
attractions, and speaks volumes as to the low state o£ 
morals among^the females at that period, that when, at a 
later date, Bassompierre was about to be imprisoned, he 
burnt more than six thousand letters, which contained 
the proofs of his amatory success. One of the most no* 
torious of his amours was that in which he involved him-^ 
self with Mdlle. Entragucs, sister of the king’s mistress, 
the Marchioness of Yemeuil. By this lady he had a son< 
She is said to have obtained from him a promise of mar- 
riage, and for several years she sought to enforce the 
performance of it, and persisted in bearing his name- 
Meeting him one day at the Louvre, she told him publicly 
that he ought to cause the customary honours to be paid 
to her there, as his wife. “ Why,” said he, “ will you 
take a nom de gum'e ?” You are the greatest fool in all 
the court!” exclaimed the enraged lady. “What would 
you have said to me, then, if I had married you ?” retprted 
the provoking Bassompierre. 

In 1605,* the career of the gay deceiver was near being 
cut short by a serious accident. At a tournament, in 
front of the Louvre, where the king was present, Bassom- 
pierre was so severely wounded* by the lance of the Duke 
^f Guise, his antagonist, that his, life was long in danger^ 
This tournament was the last which was exhibited in 
France;' the dangerous amusement was discontinued, 
in consequence of this misadventure. People began to be 
of the same opinion as the Turkish sultan, that it was too 
much for a jest and too little for earnest. 

^Etassompierre at last appears to have felt that it was 
time for him live cleanly ae a nobleman should do,” 
and ho resolved to marry. His choi^ fell on Chivrlotte 
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de Montmorenci, one of the richest and most beautiful 
women in France, and neither she nor her father, the 
constable^ were averse to the union. It has been seen, 
in the sketch of Condd’s career, that Henvy IV. became 
excessively enamoured of her. In some cases her 
marriage would have made no difference; as Henry might 
have assented to it, and bound down the husband not to 
exercise his conjugal rights, tis he had done with respect 
to Gabrielle d’Estrees and Jacqueline du Bcuil. To such 
a restriction he probably thought that Bassorapierre 
would not submit. Calling him therefore to his bed-side 
— for Henry was ill of the gout — he told him that he 
meant to unite him to Mdlle. d’Aumale, and revive for 
him the dukedom of Aumale. On Bassompierre asking 
with a smile whether his majesty meant him to have two 
wives, the king sighed deeply, and said, “Bassompierre, 
I will speak to you as a friend. I am become not only 
in love with Mdlle. de Montmorenci, but absolutely beside 
myself for her. If you marry her, and she loves you, I 
shall hate you; if she loves me, you will hate me. It is 
much better that this should not occur, to disturb the 
good understanding between us; for I have the most 
affectionate regard for you.” The result was that the 
courtier resigned his mistress, and was rewarded for the 
sacrifice with the rank* of colonel-general of the Swi^s 
regiments. Bassompierre would fain make us believe 
that he was sorely grieved, at being thus deprived of the 
beautiful Montmorenci; but we may be sceptical on this 
head, since we have his confession, that, in order “not to 
be idle, and to console himself for his loss, he immedi*- 
ately made up his quarrel with threef ladies, whom he had 
entirely qtdtted when he thought th&t he should be 
wedded/ 
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For more^than twenty years, Bassompierre continued to 
be a flourishing courtier. Once only, in that long period, 
fie was in danger ; it was from the hostility of la Vieville, 
the minister, ^^o strove to cage him in the Bastile. The 
time of Bassompierre was, however, not yet come, and he 
had the satisfaction to witness the downfall of his enemy. 
In the bourse of these twenty years, he acquired reputa- 
tion, both in the field and the cabinet ; he was active at 
various sieges and battles, particularly at the sieges of 
Rochelle and Montauhan, and he was entrusted with 
embassies to Spain, Switzerland, and England, which he 
executed in an able manner. For a short time he had 
the custody of the Bastile; and, in 1623, he rose to the 
rank of marshal. His being employed as a negotiator waa 
ths work of the royal favourite, Luynes, who was jealous 
of the influence which Bassompierre possessed with the 
monarch. Luynes was candid enough to confess this. 
“I love you, and esteem you,” said he, ‘‘but the liking 
which the king has for you gives mo umbrage. I am, in 
truth, situated like a husband who fears being deceived, 
and cannot* see with pleasure an amiable man frequenting 
his wife.” To remove from court the man whom he- 
dreaded, Luynes offered the choice of a command, a 
government, or an embassy ; Bassompierre chose the last. 
^ Richelieu proved a far more formidable adversary than 
la Vieville. -ille doubted not that Bassompierre had been 
engaged in the late plot against him ; he knew that he 
was a friend of the queen-mother ; and he suspected him 
of having borne a part in the clandestine marriage of the 
Duke of Orleans with the Princess Margaret of Lorraine. 
It is* said, also, that the cardinal imagined the marshal to* 
have voted for«>imprisoning him, in case of the male- 
contents being successfuL This was ttiore than enough 
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io bring down on him the yengeance of th^ triumphant 
minister. Bassompierm was warned more than once of 
what would happen, and was advised to escape, but he 
refused to follow this advice. He was taken to the Bastile, 
an February, 1631. His arrest cost the death of the 
Princess of Conti, to whom he had long been secretly 
l^mniried ; she died of grief in little more than two months. 

Bassompierro had reason to hope that his impmonment 
would be but of short duration. The evening before he 
was seized, he had mentioned to the king the reports whicn 
were afloat, and Louis had declared them to be false, and 
expressed much affection for him. The day after the deed 
was done, the monarch sent him a message, that he con- 
sidered him to be a faithful servant, that he was not 
an'ested for any fault, but in the fear of his being led^to 
commit one, and that he should soon be released. Year 
after year elapsed, however, and the promised liberation 
was still delayed. Hopes were often held out to him, 
apparently with no other intention than fnat of maldng 
him feel the pain of disappointment There seems, indeed, 
to have been a malignant resolution formed ,to torment 
him. The grain on his Lorraine estate was seized, the 
estate itself was ravaged, his nephew’s mansion was 
destroyed, his pay was ’stopped, cabals were excited 
against him in the Bastile, and he was compelled to 
relinquish his commission of colonel-gener^ for an in- 
adequate compensation. , Yet, while Richelieu was acting 
thus, he could ask Bassompierro to lend him his country- 
house 1 To add to the prisoners vexations, his property 
was going to ruin, some of his friends proved faithless, 
and death was busy among his dearest relatives. 

It was twdve years before the decease<of Richelieu gave 
freedom to Baj|puuapierre. His post of colonel-genera] 
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was restored to him by Mazarin ; and an intention was 
manifested of appointing him governor to the minor king, 
but this intention was frustrated by a fit of apoplexy, 
which put an end to his existence in October, 1046. 

Of the many individuals who were persecuted by the 
cardinal-king, none were more estimable than Francis do 
Rochceiiouartjwho was usually denominated the Chevalior|[ 
de Jars. He was of an ancient and noble family, which 
traced back its origin to the viscounts of Limoges, early 
in the eleventh century. To great personal and mental 
graces, and prepossessing manners, he added a mind of 
such firmness as is not ot common occurrence, especially 
among the courtier tribe. His eminent qualities gained 
him the friendship of Anne of Austria, which alone was 
6i\^cient to excite the suspicion and hatred of Richelieu 
— that ultra Turk, who could bear “ no rival near his 
throne,” nor even the friend of any one who could possibly 
become a rival. In 1626, de Jars was therefore ordered 
to quit the coiftt. He retiied to England, where he soon 
won the favour of Charles L, his queen Henrietta Maria, 
the duke o£ Buckingham, and other distinguished charac- 
ters. Bassompierre, an acute observer, was at that time 
in England as ambassador from Louis XHI., and from 
the manner in which he mentions him, it is evident that 
de Jars was in high repute at the court of Charles. 

* In 1631, ^ Jars was allowed to return, or was recalled 
to his native country. Whetl^er he was lured over tq 
France, that he might be within the grasp of his potent 
enemy, cannot now bo ascertained. It is probable that he 
was, for he did not long remain at liberty. In February, 
1632, he was involved in the downfall of Chateauneuf, 
the keeper of the seals, who had inexpiably offended the 
implacable minister. De Jars had sufficient demerit j to 
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biijQg down this misfortune on him ; he was the friend, and, 
as Bossompierre affirms, the confidant of Chateauneuf, 
possessed the queen’s esteem, and was perhaps suspected 
of being looked upon with a favourable eye by the 
« beautiful and fickle Duchess of Chevreiise, of whom 
Bichelieu was enamoured. As, however, the first two of 
these offences would have hardly justified his imprisonment 
and trial, and as the third had the same defect in a greater 
degree; and, besides, could not have been decorously urged 
against %im by a high dignitary of the church, the crime 
attributed to him was that of assisting Anno of Austria 
to correspond with Spain, and of planning the removal to 
England of the queen-mother and the Duke of Orleans- 
It was the depth of winter when de Jars was thrown 
into one of the dungeons of the Bastile, and there he was 
kept for eleven months, till the clothes rotted off his back. 
The render will remember what horrible abodes these 
dungeons were. It being supposed, perhaps, that his 
spirit was by this time enough broken, he was sent for 
trial to Tours, where a tribunal of obedient judges had 
been foimed, for the express purpose of sitting jn judgment 
upon him. At the head of this tribunal was one Laffemas, 
or La Fymas ; a man who was redeemed from the con- 
tempt of mankind for his baseness, only by the hatred 
which was excited by his power and will to do mischief. 
He was the ready tool; or, to use a more ^emphatic ahd 
appropriate French phrase, the dine damnee of Bichelieuy 
and was capable of diving to the lowest deep of degra- 
dation, in the service of his master. He boi'c the well- 
earned and significant nickname of ‘^the cardinal’s 
hangman.” , o 

At the Bastile and at Troyes, de underwent no 
f^wer than eighty examinations^ In these, Laffemas 
a 
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strained evdiy nerve to seduce, or beguile, or terrify, the 
prisoner into avowals which would manifest or imply guilt 
lb himself or in his friends. But de Jars was proof alike 
against feigned sympathy, intreaties, artful snares, and 
ferocious threats. Not a word dropped from his lips by 
which any one could be criminated. Laffemas had no 
sinecure office in conducting this iniquitous affair; he 
was often lashed by de Jars with unsparing severity, 
as a mendacious and deceitful coward; nor did the 
cardinal himself escape without a full portion of stinging 
censure. 

De Jars did not stop here. He determined to inflict a 
public disgrace upon Laffemas. By dipt of importunity, 
he obtained permission to hear mass, on All Saints* day, 
in^the church of the Jacobins, where he knew that 
Laffemas would be present. Thither he was taken, under 
a strong guard. Watching the moment when, with 
downcast eyes and a Tartuffe countenance, Laffemas was 
coming from the communion table, he broke from his 
guards, and seized the judge by the throat. “Villain!** 
exclaimed be, “this is the moment to confess the truth. 
Now, while your God is on your lips, acknowledge my 
innocence, and your injustice in persecuting me. As you 
pretend to be a Christian, act like one : if you do not, I 
renounce you as my judge, and I c,all upon every one who 
hears me to j>ear witness that I protest against your 
being so.’* • 

This singular scene drew the wondering congregation 
round the parties. But the people were by no means 
inclined to interfere in behalf of the intendant, and some 
time dlapsed before the soldiers could extricate him from 
the gripe of the pfisoner. Laffemas seems not to have 
been defleient in courage. Undisconcerte^ by this sudden 
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attack, he said, in a conciliating tone, l!)o not make 
yourself uneasjj, sir ; I assure you that the cardinal loves 
you; you will get off with merely going to travel in Italy; 
but you must first allow us to show you some billets, in 
your own hand-wiiting, which will convince you that you 
are more blameable than you say you are.” ‘^Such an 
insinuation,” remarks Anquctil, “was not calculated to 
set him at ease, Richelieu, as Madame de Motteville tells 
us, said, that ‘with two lines of a man's writing, however 
innocent that man might be, he might be brought to trial; 
because, by proper management, whatever was wanted 
could be found in them.' Accordingly, when de Jars 
heard talk of writing, he gave himself up for lost, but he 
soon armed himself with renovated courage.” 

The insinuation that written evidence existed was a 
falsehood. Fresh arts were therefore employed, to obtain 
a confession. They were as fruitless as all the former 
had been; Sentence of death was then passed ; and, this 
having been done, final efforts more were made to move 
him, first by a promise of pardon, next by the menace of 
torture. He treated both with contempt, cHe was at 
last led to the scaffold ; he ascended it with calm courage; 
and, after once more asserting his innocence, he laid his 
head upon the block. T^ile he was waiting for the blow, 
and aU earthly hopes iqust have been dead in his bosom, 
he was suddenly raised up, and told thai his life was 
spared. As he was about to descend from the scaffold, 
the infamous Laffemas approached, and besought him, in 
Tetum for the king’s mercy, to disclose whatever he knew 
respecting the misdeeds of Chateauneuf. But de Jars 
disdainfully replied, “ It is in vain*that you seek tb take 
advantage of my disturbed state of mind : since the fear 
of death feiled "^co extort from me anything that could 
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injure my friend, you may be certain that all your labour 
\jill be thrown away.*^* • 

It is said that the whole of this scene — a disgraceful 
scene to all th^^ actors but one — was got up by Laifemas 
under the direction of Richelieu. Packed as the judges 
were, it was supposed that, if they thought death were to 
ensue, even they would shrink from pronouncing the guilt 
of a man against whom there was not a shadow of proof. 
The pardon was, therefore, shown to them, and they 
were told that the mockery of an execution was only 
meant to intimidate the prisoner into the desired confession. 
But of what stuff must judges have been made in those 
days, when they could thus consent to violate the dignity 
of justice, and the feelings of humanity, in order to gratify 
the^nalice of a minister I 

From Troyes, de Jars was sent back to the Bastile. 
He remained there till the spring of 1638, when he waa 
liberated on condition of his immediate departure, to 
travel in Italy. From Guy Patin's letters, we learn that 
the chevalier was indebted for his release to the inter- 
cession of Charles I. of England and Henrietta Maria. 


* Biographers and historians differ with respect to the circnmstances 
which ensued on the pardon being announced. While some give the 
statement which 1 have adopted, others affirm that, when de Jars was 
ta^n back to prisoiL he remained for a long while speechless, and 
seemingly depriv<|i or all consciousness. This is asserted by Madame 
de MotteviUe ; ana, as she was his intimate friend, her authority has 
considerable weight. But her assertion ■may be correct, and yet it 
more than probable that de Jars may have made the reply which is 
attributed to him. I think the conduct ascribed to him in the text 
more consonant than any other with his intrepid character. Nature, 
however, can endure only to a certain point, and the effort that is 
m^e to bear up^ and which, as long as danger is present, seldom fails 
with the honourable and brave, necessarily produces exhaustion when 
the struggle is over. It may therefore easily be believed, that, though 
de Jars was capable ofsanswering Laffemas with his wonted spirit— 
and the very si^ht of such a monster would stimutote that spirit— he 
mig^t sink into insensibility oh his return to piisos. ^ 
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He did not return to France till after the decease of his 
prosecutor. • 

De Jars was engaged in the early part of the political 
contest which led to the ridiculous war of the Fronde ; 
but he seems to have been rather a peace-maker than a 
firebrand, for he endeavoured to arrange matters by bring- 
ing about a reconciliation between Mazarin, with whom 
he had become acquainted at Rome, and Chateauneuf, the 
keeper of the seals, of whom he was a constant friend. 
He at length withdrew from the court, passed his latter 
years in happy retirement, and died in 1670. 

Nearly at the same time that de Jars was set free, the 
gates of the Bastile were opened to admit three citizens^ 
of Paris, who had been guilty of a crime which could not 
be overlooked : they had dared to remonstrate, perhaps^ 
somewhat too roughly, against being robbed of the means 
of subsistence. They went,” says Guy Patin, “ to M. 
Corneuil, and in some degree threatened him, on a report 
being spread, that the payment of the annuities receivable 
at the Town Hall was about to be suspended, and the money 
to be applied in usus hellicos. The names of these three 
annuitants are Bourges, Chenu, and Celeron, and they 
are all three boni viri ojitimeque mihi notu God grant, I 
pray, that no misfortune may happen to them.” Whether 
the kind prayer of Patin was heard, we are not told. , 

That such things should occur in a coitatry governed 
as France was, is quite hatural. Richelieu brooked not 
even the shadow of opposition; and Louis, submissive 
slave though he was to an imperious minister, had all the 
brutal pride of an Oriental despot. In two instances 
(out of many which might be quoted), the one not 
long before, an(^ the other shortly af?er, this period, the 
monarch, tf) whom parasites prostituted the title of “ the 
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Just,” did ntt scruple to treat with contumelious insolence 
the parliament of Paris, a body of magistrates eminent 
for their learning and other qualities. On the first occa- 
sion, having taken offence at a request which they made 
he told them thht, “ in future, whenever he came to them, 
he should expect to be received outside the door of their 
hall, by*four presidents on their knees, as the custom had 
formerly been.” The second time, when, with respect to 
the Duke Do Valette’s trial, the president Bellievre, in 
decorous but dignified language, remonstrated with Louis 
on his gross violation of justice and proper feeling, in 
wishing the judges to sit in his own palace, while he was 
present to overawe them, he furiously replied, that he 
detested all those who opposed his trying a dnke and peer 
wherever he pleased. They were, he told them, ignorant 
beings, unfit for their office, and he did not know whether 
he should not put others in their place. ‘ ‘ I will be obeyed,” 
aaid he ; and I will soon make you see plainly* that all 
privileges arc fbunded only on a bad custom, and that I 
will not hear them talked about any more.” But from 
this — whicl\p however, can scarcely be called a digression 
— let us return to his captives in the Bastile. 

During a part of the time that De Jars was in the 
Bastile, there was within its walls a prisoner equally as 
brave, and of as honourable a character, as himself. This 
whs Adrien d§ Montluc, Count de Cramail, born in 1568, 
grandson of that intrepid but cruel Montluc whose 
commentaries were called by Henry IV. the Soldier’s 
Bible. In the secon d of Regnief ’s satires, which is address- 
ed to Cramail, the poet winds up an animated panegyric on 
him, by declaring that he proves ‘‘ virtue not to be dead 
in all courtiers.” ^ There was more truth in this than* is 
always to be found in the eulogies lavished by a poet. It 
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appears, from various authorities, that he shone in conver- 
sation, was ^ell-informed, and was an honourable,, 
benevolent, and judicious man. As a military officer, ho 
earned reputation in various battles. His conduct at the 
combat of Veillane, in 1630, where Monfinorenci utterly 
defeated a force five times as numerous as his own, called 
forth a complimentary letter from cardinal Richelieu. 

Fewer lines than you have received blows,” says his 
eminence, “ will suffice to testify my joy that the enemy 
has cut out more work for your tailor than your surgeon* 
I pray to God that, after such rencounters, you may 
always have more to spend for clothes than plaisters ; 
and that, for the advantage of the king’s service, and the 
glory of those who have acquired so much on this occa- 
sion, others of the same kind may often occur ; among 
which there will, I hope, be some that will enable me to 
convince you that I am, &c., &c.” 

The manner in which Richelieu proved his friendship 
for Cramail was by sending him to the 'Hastile. It has 
been stated that Cramail was put into confinement shortly 
after the Day of the Dupes, and his attacljment to the 
Prince of Conde was the cause of it. This, however, ap- 
pears to be a mistake. Cramail was undoubtedly serving 
under Louis XIII. in Eorrain, as late as 1635, at the 
period when the French arms were under a temporary 
eclipse ; and we learn from Laporte, and j^ther writei’s, 
that, believing the king’s person to be in jeopardy, the- 
count advised him to return to Paris. For this advice,, 
reasonable as it was, he was incarcerated by Richelieu. 
His imprisonment did not terminate till after the death of 
the cardinal. He did not long survive his persei'^utor 
his health was broken by captivity ai\d harsh treatment^ 
and he died in 1646. Cramail was the author of three 
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works — “ La Comedie des Proverbes ; ” “ Les Jeux de 
ITnconnu ; ” and “Les Pensdes du SolitayeJ’ 

^ Among the contemporaries of Bassompierre, de Jars, 
and Cramail, within the walls of the Bastile, there was 
another of eqilhl rank, but not of an equally noble ihind. 
His hands were stained with blood ; his earliest promo- 
tion was bought by perpetrating a cowardly murder. 
This personage was Nicholas de THospital, Marquis of 
Vitry, to whom I have slightly alluded in my notice of 
the Marchioness d’Ancre. He was the degenerate son of 
a warrior, who was incapable of a dishonourable action. 
Vitry, who was born in 1611, succeeded his father as 
captain of the royal guards, and ingratiated himself with 
Luynes, the minion of Louis XIIL In concert with 
L^nes, he formed the plan of assassinating Marshal 
d’Ancre, who was obnoxious to the king. Eager to win 
the marshal’s staff which was held* by Concini, Vitry let 
slip no opportunity of irritating the king against the in- 
tended victim, ^nd of pressing for permission to assassi- 
nate him. The monarch, hesitated for a' while, not from 
virtue but ff om fear ; he ended by granting his sanction, 
and Vitry lost not a moment in acting upon it. With 
his brother du Hallier, and an associate named Perray, 
he waited for Concini at the entrance of the Louvre, and 
there the three confederates despatched him with pistols, 
v^iich they had kept concealed beneath their cloaks. When 
Louis was informed that the deed was done, he had the 
ineffable baseness to look out at the palace window, and 
exclaim, “ Many thanks to you, Vitry I I am now really 
king 1 ” It must, however, be owned that the baseness 
of the monarch was kept in countenance by that of hie 
courtiers and dal^erers, who lauded the assassin as pro- 
fusely as though he had been the saviour of the state. 
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For this disgraceful service, Vitry was rel^arded with 
the great object of his ambition, the rank of marshal. 
On hearing of this, the Duke of Bouillon indignantly de- 
clared that he blushed at being a French marshal, now 
that the marshal’s staff was made the reco&pence of one 
who traded in murder. 

Though of the two favourites of the queen-mother, 
Vitry had slain the husband with his own hand, and thus 
been the cause of the wife’s public execution, and though 
at that time he had treated her with disgusting insolence ; 
yet when, two years afterwards, a feigned reconcilement 
took place between Mary of Medicis and her son, she al- 
lowed Vitry to be presented to her. On this occasion a 
scene of dissimulation occurred, which has not often been 
paralleled. Vitry bent to kiss the hem of her garment, 
but she graciously stretched out her hand to raise him, 
saying, at the same time, I have always praised your 
affectionate zeal in the king’s service.” To which, with 
equal sincerity, he replied, “it was thrfc consideration 
alone which induced me to do all that the king desired ; 
without, however, my having had the slightest idea of 
offending your majesty.” If we cannot praise the parts 
which these actors played, we must at least admit that 
they played them skilfully. 

The military career, of Vitry did not begin till the 
breaking out of the war between the Piptestants and 
Catholics, in 162 1. Thojigh he was deficient in principle, 
he was not so in courage ; in the course of the war he 
distinguished himself upon many occasions, particularly 
in the isle of Rhd and at the blockade of Rochelle. He 
obtained the government of Provence in 1631, and he 
held it for six years. At the expiration of that period, 
he was arrested,*' and sent to the Bastile. His having 
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caned an afchbisbop, and misused bis authority in various 
cases, were among tbe causes of bi^ imprisonment, 
Richelieu said of him that, “though his courage and 
fidelity rendered him worthy to govern Provence, yet it 
was necessar/ to deprive him of office, because, being of 
a haughty and insolent disposition, he was not fit to rule 
a people so jealous as the ProvenQals were of their 
franchises and privileges.” 

Vitry spent six years in the Bastile, from which prison 
he was not released till after the death of Cardinal 
Richelieu. During the latter part of his imprisonment he 
participated in intrigues, which would have brought him 
to the block had they been discovered. In conjunction 
with Bassompierre, Cramail, and others, he entered into 
t]je plot of which the gallant Count de Soissons was the 
head. The state prisoners in the Bastile were, at that 
period, allowed so much freedom of intercourse, both 
with their friends and among themselves, that they had 
plenty of oppcfttunity to conspire. It was arranged, be- 
tween Vitry, Bassompierre, and their associates, that, as 
soon as Soissons had gained a victory, they should srize 
the Bastilo and the Arsenal, and call the citizens of Paris 
to arms. De Retz is of opinion that the success of their 
scheme would have been certain; but the death of Soissons, 
who fell in the battle of Marf^e at the moment of his' 
victory, pre^nted the conspirators from carrying their 
design into effect. Fortunately, for those who were con- 
cerned, their secret .practices were never disclosed while 
Cardinal Richelieu ^as alive. 

Vitry was created a duke in 1644, but he died in a few 
months after he obtained this title. He left a son^ 
possessed of taleat far superior to his own, and who in 
character more resembled his grandfather than his father. 
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The Count de la Ch§,tre, in his Memoirs, relates a cir* 
CUjQStance respecting the liberation of Yitiy and his fellow^k- 
prisoners. The anecdote shows among other things, to 
■what an extent Louis XIII. was infected with what Byron 
calls ihe “good old gentlemanly vice” of avarice. “The 
Cardinal (Mazarin) and M. de Chavigny,” says la Ch^tre, 
“solicited the king for the deliverance of the marshals 
Vitry and Bassompierre, and the Count de Cramail. The 
means which they employed on this occasion deserve to 
be recorded, as being rather pleasant; for, finding that 
the king was not veiy willing to comply, they attacked 
him on his weak side, and represented to him that these 
three prisoners cost him an enormous sum to keep them 
in the Bastile, and that, as they were no longer able to 
raise cabals in the kingdom, they might as well be ^t 
home, where they would cost him nothing. This indirect 
♦ mode succeeded, this prince being possessed by such extra* 
ordinaiy avarice, that whoever asked him for money was 
an insufferable burthen to him : so far did' he carry this, 
that, after the return of Treville, Beaupuy, and others, 
whom the violence of the late Cardinal (Richelieu) had, 
when he was dying forced him to abandon, he sought 
occasion to give a rebuff to each of them, that he might 
prevent them from hoping to be rewarded for what they 
had suffered for him.” Here we see a king beginning his 
reign by prompting his servants to commit ^urder, and 
ending it by displaying cold-blooded ingratitude to those 
who had been faithful to him — fit end for such a beginning! 

, From a noble who stained his hands with blood to 
win the favour of a king, we gladly turn to a plebeian 
who risked his life, rather than violate his fidelity to the 
neglected and ill-used consort of that monarch. Peter de 
la Forte was thfe plebeian, who, though his trials were 
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not earned' to such a dreadful extent as those of the 
^chevalier de Jars, has a legitimate claim, tos far as regards 
probity and firmness of mind, to be placed in the same 
class with that distinguished character. La Forte was 
bom in 1603* and entered into the service of Anne of 
Austria at the age of eighteen, as one of her cloak-bearers. 
It beiiig suspected that he was trusted by the queen, ho 
was deprived of his office in 1626, when a desperate 
attempt was made by the minister to implicate her in the 
conspiracy of La Chalais. He then entered into her body 
guards. In 1631, he was, however, allowed to resume 
his former situation. 

Ever studying to abase the queeJn, Richelieu believed 
that he had at last found an opportunity to accomplish 
I 4 S purpose effectually. This was in 1637*. That the 
queen should privately keep up some coiTcspondence with 
the King of Spain and the cardinal infant, who were her ’ 
brothers, and also with the persons whom she valued in 
the courts of 'Madrid and Brussels^ was natural, more 
especially in her discomfortable situation, slighted as she 
was by heri husband, and thwarted and misrepresented by 
the minister and the minister’s satellites. But Anne of 
Austria had a sincere attachment to France, and there is 
no reason to believe that her letters contained anything ^ 
which could prejudice her adopted country. Yet, it was 
not advisablq that they should come into the hands of a 


• It has been conjectured, by some writers, that Bichelieu was 
stimulated to this new attack upon the queen by the circumstance of 
her being pregnant, which induced him to dread that her influenco 
would be fi^eatly inertased, if he did not find the means of rendering 
her object of suspicion. But the conjecture is erroneous, as a com- 
parison of dates will prove. The attack upon her was commenced in 
the summer of 1637 Forte was sent to the Bastile in August), and 
the queen was not brought to bed till September. 1638, thirteen muntha 
afterwards. 
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man, who boasted that with only two lines of*an innocent 
person’s writing, he could ruin him — a boast which could^< 
be made by no one that was not dead to honour and 
ehame. It was necessary, therefore, to provide a safe 
place, where the correspondence might ‘be deposited. 
The queen’s favourite convent of Val de Grace, of which 
she was the foundress, was the place which shtf chose. 
There Anne had an elegant apartment, or oratory, in 
which, after her devotions were over, she could sometimes, 
free from the constraint and heartlessness of the court, enjoy 
a few hours of social intercourse with the inmates of the 
convent. One of the nuns received the letters from Spain 
and the Netherlands, and placed them in a closet, whence 
they were taken by the queen, whose answers were 
forwarded in the same manner. 

Richelieu, who had spies in all quarters, discovered the 
secret of the correspondence which was carried on through 
the Val de Grace. He lost not a moment in filling the 
mind of the weak Louis with phantoms of danger, which 
was to arise from the queen’s unauthorised communications 
with her relatives. The queen was hurried .-off by her 
husband to Chantilly, where she was confined to her own 
room, scantily attended, and was obliged to submit to 
being interrogated by tfie chancellor. Such was the 
Ijaseness of the courtiers that, believing her to be lost, 
not one of them would venture even to look up at her 
window. Her confidential servants were shut up in 
various prisons. The chancellor himself visited Val 
de Grace to make a rigorous search for papers; but 
be found nothing. That he failed in his search is 
not marvellous; for he is believed to have previdusly 
contrived to give the queen notice of the intended 
visit. All the papers had consequently been removed, 
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and placed under the care of the Marchioness of 
^Sourdis. • 

Foiled in this attempt to reach the secret, Richelieu 
tried whether it might not be wrung from the servants of 
the queen. La Porte, as being supposed to possess a large 
share of her confidence, was of course most open to 
suspicion and persecution. There had, besides, been 
found upon him a letter from the queen to the Duchess of 
(Jhevreuse, who was then in exile. In the month of 
August, 1637, he was committed to the Bastile. Here he 
was repeatedly and severely questioned, but nothing to 
criminate his royal mistress could be drawn from him. 

It was in vain that the cardinal hinisolf employed threats 
and promises, to obtain the information which he so much 
desired. The obstinate fidelity of La Porte was not to be 
shaken, even when the commissary showed him a paper, 
which he said contained an order for applying to him 
the torture, and took him to the room that he might see 
the instruments. He was equally proof to the fear of 
death. 

In May^ 1638, it being then certain that, after being 
childless for two-and-twenty years, Anne of Austria was 
in a situation to give an heir to the throne, the liberation of 
La Porte was granted to her. He was, however, exiled, 
\o Saumur, where he resided till the decease of Louis 
XIU. When Anne became regent, she recalled him, 
and gave him a hundred thousand francs, that he might 
purchase the place of principal valet-de-chambre to the 
king. This office he held for sei^eraj years. But La 
Porte was too honest to prosper in a corrupt court. Sin- 
cerely attached to the queen-regent, he thought it his duty 
to apprise her of*the degrading reports which were spread 
on the subject of her long interviews with Mazarin, an^Jl 
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by this candour he cooled her friendship and gratitude, 
while, at the same time, he incurred the enmity of the 
cardinal himself, by communicating to her a circumstance, 
relative to the young king, which Mazarin was desirous 
of keeping concealed. In revenge, Mazarin deprived him 
of his place, and forbad him to appear at court. It was 
not till after the death of the cardinal that La Porte was 
again admitted to the king’s presence, and from him he 
met with a kind reception. He died in 1680. 

Alchemy, the rock on which the peace and fortune of 
numbers have been wrecked, was still more fatal to Noel 
Pigard Dubois, a restless and certainly unprincipled 
adventurer, whom it deprived of liberty and life. He 
* was a native of Coulomiers, adopted his father’s profession, 
that of a surgeon, then abandoned it, and voyaged to tho 
^evant, where he spent four years. During his stay in 
the East, he studied tho occult sciences. Betuming to 
Paris, he passed there four years of an obscure and often 
intemperate existence, associating chiefly with pretenders 
to alchemical knowledge. Caprice, or a sudden fit of 
devotion, next induced him to enter a Capuchih convent, 
but he appears to have speedily become tired of restraint, 
and accordingly he scaled the walls and escaped. At the 
expiration of three years he re-embraced a monastic life, 

» pk the vows, and was ordained a priest, in which char- 
ter he was known by the name of Father Simon. The 
quicksilver of his disposition seemed at length to be fixed, 
for he continued to wear the monkish habit during ten 
years ; but he verified the proverb that the cowl does not 
make the monk, his unquiet spirit was again roused into . 
action, and he fled into Germany. There he became a 
convert to the doctrines of Luther, and ofice more devoted 
himself to seeking'^for the philosopher’s stone. 
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Hoping, perhaps, that there would be more lielWers, 
ov fewer rivals, in his own country than in Germany, he 
retraced his steps to Paris^ Probably he was himself 
half dupe, half knave, almost believing that he had really 
found the greSt secret, but resolved at all events to turn 
his supposed skill to his own advantage. His first step 
was to tibjure protestantism ; his next was to many under 
a fictitious name. Eumours of his wonderful hermetic 
discoveries were speedily bruited about. They procured 
him the acquaintance of an Abbe Blondeau, an evidently 
credulous man, who introduced him to Father Joseph, 
the favourite and confidant of Richelieu, as a person who 
might be useful to the state. For the services which . 
Dubois was to render, it was stipulated that his past 
njjisdeeds should be buried in oblivion. France was at 
that time groaning under a heavy load of taxation, money i 
was raised by the most abominable exactions; and, 
consequently, it was but just that an individual who 
promised to procure supplies more innocently than by 
grinding the face of the people, should be forgiven for 
offeqces which, though deserving of punishment, were 
somewhat less iniquitous than systematic tyranny and 
extortion. 

It affords a striking proof to what an extent the delu- 
sions of alchemy prevailed in that age, that the strong^ 
minded Richelieu instantly grasped at the bubble which 
fioated before him. Had only •the weak Louis done so, 

there would have be^n no cause for wonder. But the 
minister was full as eager as his nominal sovereign. It 
was arranged that Dubois should perform the “great work’^ 
in the presence of the king, the queen, and a throng of 
illustrious personages. The Louvre was the place at which 
the new and never^failing gold mine ws^ to bje opened. , 
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When the important day arrived, Dubois adroitly acted 
in a manner which was calculated to inspire confidence. 
He requested that some one n^ight be charged to keep an 
eye on his pioccedings. One of his body guards, named 
Saint Amour, was chosen by the king for this purpose. 
Musket balls, given by a soldier, together with a grain of 
the powder of projection, were placed in a crucible, the 
whole was covered with cinders, and the furnace fire was 
soon raised to proper pitch. The transmutation was now 
declared by Dubois to be accomplished, and he requested 
that Louis would himself blow off the ashes from the pre- 
cious contents of the crucible. Eager to see the first 
specimen of the boundless riches which were about to fiow 
in upon him, the king plied the bellows with such violence 
that the eyes of the queen and many of the courtiers were 
nearly blinded with the dust. At last a lump of gold 
emerged to view, and his transports were boundless. He 
hugged Dubois with childish rapture, ennobled him, and 
appointed him president of the treasuty, nominated 
Blondeau a privy counsellor, promised a cardinal’s hat to 
Father Joseph, and gave eight thousand livres to Saint 
Amour. The master of perennial treasures could afford 
to be generous. 

The experiment is said to have been repeated, and with 
the same success as in the first instance. Dubois must at ^ 
least have been a clever knave, an adept ini legerdemain, 
to have deluded so many strongly interested spectators ; 
and that, too, in spite of the precautions which he h^ 
himself daringly recommended for the prevention of fraum ^ 

But there, w^ a rock on which the luckless ad venture ^ 
was doomed to spVt. Humbler patrons than he hw 
found might for a long while have beeiS satisfied with the 
aoaalgr potion of gold contained in the bottom of a 
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^cible ; but tbe desires of his poWerM frieuds were of 
more greedy and impatient kind, not'^to be fed with 
distant hopes, but demandii^g large and immediate fru- 
ition. Richelieu loudly called upon the alchemist to bp^te 
on an extensile scale ; and he proved that it was ueces- 
saiy to do so, by requiring that Dubois should famish 
weekly sum which should not be less than Hx hundred 
thousand livres, — about 25,000Z. The startled Dubois 
requested time to make the requisite preparations, and 
time was granted. In truth, as the powder of projection 
was believed to be procurable only by a protracted and 
laborious process, it was impossible not to admit his claim 
for delay. The marvel is, that he did not avail himself 
of the respite, to get beyond the reach of danger. When 
. tl^ day arrived which he had named, he was of Course 
compelled to own that he was not yet prepared. 

Suspicion being excited, he was imprisoned at Vin^ 
cennes, whence he was transferred to the Bastile# 
Offended pride lind vanity and disappointed cupidity are 
/)ften cruel passions. To punish Dubois for his sins 
against them, the cardinal appointed a commission to try 
him; but being averse from coming forward in the char-^ 
^cter of a dupe, he ordered hin^ to be arraigned on 
^ charge of dealing in magic. As the wretched man ob- 
i^tinately persisted in denying his guilt, he was put to the 
‘l^or^ure* To gain a brief reprieve from his sufferings, he 
a. offered to realise the golden dreams which he had excited.^ 
]P|ith was not quite extinct in his patrons, and he was 
Howed to make another experiment. It is needless to 
4br that he failed* Being thus driven from his last hold, 
flPavoVed his imposture, was sentenced to death, and 
^ terminated his exiiAenoe on the scaffold, ,oq the 23rd of 
i ^une^ 1637«' « 
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The battle of Thionville, which was fought in 1639, 
and terminated the defeat of the French, and the death 
of Feuquieres, their general* gave two prisoners to the 
Bastile; not foreign enemies, or rebellious Frenchmen, 
but officers who had combated for their country — the 
Count de Grance and the Marquis de Praslin. At Thion- 
ville, the troops under their orders refused to advance, 
and finally ran away. It appears, from the testimony of 
Bassompierre, that no blame was attributable to the count 
OP the marquis; they were nevertheless immured in the 
Bastile, though it does not seem easy to discern how the 
cowardice of soldiers is to be cured by imprisoning their 
officers. It was, however, in a similar kind of spirit, only 
somewhat more barbarous, that in England, more than a 
century afterwards. Admiral Byng was sacrificed (murder<*d ^ 
is the proper word); not, as Voltaire sarcastically observes, 
‘‘to encourage the others,” but to divert public indigna- 
tion from its proper objects. The system was earned to 
a horrible length in France, during the reign of terror. 
Less sanguinary, in this instance, than his imitators, 
Richelieu contented himself with inflicting a* short depri- 
vation of liberty. The two captives were restored to 
favour, and Grancd rosQ in the next reign to the rank of 
marshal. 

The next two cases which are on record, afford a strik- 
ing proof of the contempt in which Bichel^u held justice 
and the law of nations; whenever they chanced to stand 
in the way of his political schemes, and the gratification 
of his vindictive spirit. On the death of the gallant 
warrior, Bernard of Saxe Weimar, which took place in 
the summer of 1639, the possession of his admirably 
trained army bgcame an object whicS all the belligereut 
powers w^re eager to obtain. Among those who sought 
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the prize was the Prince Palatine, a son of the unfortunate 
Frederic, who lost the crown of Boheinia and his own 
hereditary states. The prince was passing through France, 
from Englai^, to enter on the negotiation, when he waa 
arrested, and sent to the Bastile, under pretence of his 
being an unknown and suspected person. Richelieu, 
meanwhile, pushed on his treaty with the officers of tho 
deceased duke, and succeeded in purchasing their services 
for France. When this was accomplished, it was dis- 
covered that the arrest of the Prince Palatine was a 
mistake, and he was consequently set free. 

The second case occurred in the following year, 1640, 
and was a still more flagrant violation of international 
laws, and more fraught with circumstances of baseness 
'^-sand malignity. Louis XIII. had a sister, Christina, beau- 
tiful, accomplished, and of winning manners ; in a word, 
as worthy of being beloved as he was the contrary. This 
princess was^the widow of the Duke of Savoy, who left 
to her the regency of his states, during the minority of 
Emanuel Philibert, his son. On the decease of her hus- 
band, thS ambition of his brothers prompted them to 
grasp at the reins of government, and, to effect tlieir 
purpose, they called in the a^d of Spain. The duchess 
was sorely pressed by her enemies. In this strait, nature 
.and policy combined to make her apply to Louis for aid. 
Th^ appeals to him, in her letters, are often affecting. 
Richelieu was willing enough to send succours, but he 
was determined that they should be bought at an extra- 
vagant rate. His object, in truth, was to place the domi- 
nions of the minor, and even the minor himself, at the 
mercy of France. He not only required that certaio 
fortresses shouft bo delivered up to him, but also that the 
young duke shovdd be put into the iiands pi the Frenc]^ 
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king, tHat is to say, into his own. To bring this about,. 
Jhe descended to the most unworthy intrigues and double 
dealing; alternately calumbia^iiig the duchess to her 
brothers-in-law, and them to her, in order to render im- 
{K>ssible an accommodation between them. Borne downv 
by necessity, the duchess at length consented to admit 
French garrisons jnto some of her fortresses, but she re- 
eolutely persisted ictrefusing to surrender her son. 

The firmness of the duchess was sustained by Count 
Philip d’Aglie, one of her principal ministers, a man of 
discernment and talent, who never slackened in his hosti* 
lity to the scheme of Richelieu. He feared that the visit 
of the young duke to France would resemble the descent 
into Avemus — Sed revocare gradum^ hoc opus^ hie labor 
68t” The cardinal had hoped that, in an interview which- 
the duchess had with Louis at Grenoble, she might bo 
cajoled or terrified into compliance. But on that occasion 
her own firmness was backed by the presence of Count 
d’Aglie, and the expectations of the ungodly churchman 
were in consequence frustrated. So irritated was he by 
his disappointment, that he proposed, in council,” to arrest 
the count ; but, powerful and feared as he was, he could 
not prevail upon the members to assent to this measure. 
It was therefore postponed to a better opportunity. In 
the meanwhile, calumny was set at work to blacken tho, 
character of the devoted individual, that wheiy the happy 
time tUTived for pouncing upon him, he might excite no* 
Bympathy. That the slander would wound the duchess 
also was a matter of little concern to the personage by 
it was propagated. It was roundly asserted, ap« 
par^tly without the shadow of a reason for it, that an 
ilHcit intercourse subsisted between the dhchess and tha 
cfikiister, the jatter of whom the cardinal, with an affoc^^ 
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tation of virtuous anger, was pleased to designate as 
wretch who was ruining the reputation of Christina.^ 
It was not till the follow|pg year that he could succeed 
in wreaking his malice on the count. As soon as the 
French troops had recovered Turin from the Spaniards, 
Richelieu ordered d’Aglie to be seized ; and, in spite of 
the remonstrances of the duchess against this gross viola^ 
tion of her sovereignty, he was hurried into France, and 
confined in the Bastile. The date of the count’s deliver- 
ance I am unable to ascertain, but it is probable that his 
imprisonment was not protracted beyond the life of the 
cardinal. 

It appears to have been about this time that there was 
published a bitter satire upon the cardinal, for which an 
i^nlucky author, who had no concern with it, was conveyed 
to the Bastile. The satire bore the title of ‘‘The Milliad,*^ 
from its consisting of a thousand lines. Oile edition is 
intituled, “The Present Government; or, the Eulogy of the 
Cardinal.” It was attributed to Charles de Beys, a now- 
forgotten authpr, who wrote three plays and some verses, 
and was Ihuded as a rival of Malherbe, by a few of his 
ill-judging contemporaries. It must have been some 
mischievous joker that ascribed “The Milliad’^ to him, 
for Beys was not the sort of man to meddle with po- 
litical satire, ef®pecially on such ^ dangerous subject: he 
was of an iadolent, convivial disposition, and spent the 
largest portion of his time in enjoying the pleasures of 
the table. He was, nevertheless, pent up in the Bastile, 
as the libeller of the all-potent cardinal. Fortunately for 
him, he was able to prove his innocence, was set at liberty, 
and continued to follow his former course of life, till his 
constitution gavd way, and he died, ij\ 1659, at the agh 
of forty. • 
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In the winter of 1642, Richelieu, who had so largely 
fed the prisons ahd scaffolds of France, terminated his 
career of ambition and blood. There is extant a letter 
which, while the cardinal was on his death bed, was 
written to him by one of his victims, named Dussault. 
The letter bears date on the first of December, three days 
previous to the decease of the minister, and it seems never 
to have reached him. What was the offence of Dussault 
is not known; from a broad hint which is given in his 
epistle, it appears that he suffered for having refused to 
execute some sanguinary order given to him by Richelieu. 
When he penned the following lines, he had been more 
than eleven years an inmate of the Bastile. 

‘‘ My Lord, — There is a time when man ceases to be 
barbarous and unjust; it is when his approaching 
dissolution compels him to descend into the gloom of hia 
conscience, and to deplore the cares, griefs, pains, and 
misfortunes, which he has caused to his fellow-creatures: 
allow me to say fellow-creatures, for you ^must now see 
that of which you would never before allow yourself to 
be convinced, or persuade yourself to know, that the 
sovereign and excellent celestial Workman has formed us 
all on the same model, ai^d that he designed men to be* 
distinguished from each other by their virtues alone.. 
Now, then, my lord, you are aware that for eleven years 
you have subjected me to sufferings, and ik enduring a 
thousand deaths in the Bastile, where the most disloyal 
and wicked subject of the king would be still worthy of 
pity and compassion. How much more then ought they 
to be shown to me, whom you have doomed to rot there, 
for having disobeyed your order, which, had I performed 
it, would have condemned my soul td eternal torment. 
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and made me pass into eternity with blood-stained hands. 
Ah! if you could but hear the sobs, the^lamentations and 
groans, which you extort from me, you would quickly 
set me at liberty. In theiiamc of the eternal God, who 
will judge yoj^ as well as me, I implore you, my lord, to 
take pity on my sufferings and bewailings; and, if you 
wish that He should show mercy to you, order my chains 
to be broken before your death hour comes, for when 
that comes, you will no longer be at leisure to do me that 
justice which I must require only from you, and you 
will persecute me even after you are no more, from which 
God keep us, if you will permit yourself to be moved by 
the most humble prayer of a man who has ever been a 
loyal subject to the king.” 

This application was made in vain. If the cardinal 
ever saw it, which is doubtful, it failed to penetrate his 
iron heart; he “died, and made no sign,” in favour of 
the wretched supplicant. From Dussault^s evident de- 
spair of ever#being freed except by Richelieu, it may be 
conjectured that, as an agent of the minister, he had 
given inexplicable offence to some one on whom power 
was qow likely to devolve; and this supposition is rendered 
more probable, by his captivity having been subsequently 
protracted to an extraordinary length. It was not till 
the 20th of June, 1692, that he was dismissed, after 
•having languished in the Bastile for sixty-one years!' 
At his advanced age, — for he must at least have been 
between eighty and ninety— he could scarcely have 
deemed the boon of liberty a blessing. In the common 
course of nature, all his kindred and friends must have 
been gone, and as his habits were wholly unfit for the 
turmoil of th^ world, and he was perhaps exposed to 
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wunt, it is not unnatural to conclude that he may have 
been a solitary and starving wanderer for the brief 
renxainder of his existence. ^ situation more forlorn 
than this it would be difEcultCo imagine* 


CHAPTER Vir. 


Eeign of Louis XIV.— Eegency of Anne of Austrii^— Inauspicious cir- 
cumstances under wliicb she assumed the l^^ency- George de 
Oaaselny — The Count de Montresor— The Marquis do Pontrailles — 
Marshal de Bantzau— The Count de Bieux— Bernard Guyard— 
Broussel, governor of the Bastile— The Duchess of Montpensier 
orders the cannon of the Bastile to be fired on the king’s army— 
Conclusion of the war of the Fronde — Surrender of the Bastile— 
Despotism of Louis XIV. — Slavishness ofthe nobles — John Herauld 
Gourville— The Count de Guiche — Nicholas Pouqiiet — Paul Pellisson 
Pontainier— Charles St. Evremond — Simon Morin — The Marquis de 
Vardes — Count Bussy Eabutin— Saci le Maistre— The Duke of 
^^^auzun— Marquis of Cavoie — The Chevalier de Bohan — A nameless 
prisoner— Charles D’Assoucy— Miscellaneous prisoners. 

The regency of Annie of Austria commenced^ under 
auspices which were not of the most favourable kind. 
For a long series of years she had been persecuted by a * 
tyrant minister, and discredited and humiliated, in every 
possible manner, by an unfeeling husband. It would be 
a tedious task to enumerate all the slights and injuries to 
which she was exposed; a specimen may suffice. To 
avoid the disgrace of being sent back to Spain, she had , 
been compelled to confess before thp Council a fault which 
shb cverywhefiB else disavowed, and of which it is im- 
probable that she was guilty ; on her bringing Louis XIV. 
into the world, she had suffered a stinging insult from her 
consoii;, whcT had pertinaciously refused to give her the 
embrace which was customaiy on such occasions — an 
insult which affected her so deeply that her life was en* 
dongered ; when h^ was on the brink of the grave, and 
she earnestly sought to remove his prejufices against her. 
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he coldly replied to Chavigni, who was pleading her cause, 
my situation I must forgive, but I am not obliged to 
believe her ; and, in settling the regency, he would fain 
have excluded from it the object of his hatred, but, that 
being impracticable, he took care to shackle her authority 
in such a way as would have left her scarcely more than the 
mere title of regent. Her having been childless f 0P4iwenty- 
two years, and been treated in childbed with such marked 
aversion by him, were also circumstances which were well 
calculated to throw dangerous doubts on the legitimacy 
of the infant sovereign. Yet Anne of Austria triumphed 
over all this, procured the setting aside of her deceased 
husband’s arrangements, obtained, unlimited power, and 
for five years governed France without opposition, and 
with a considerable enhancement of its military fame. 
It was not till the troubles of the Fronde broke out that 
she encountered unpopularity and resistance. 

During the peaceable period of the queen-mother’s 
government, the Bastile seems to have had but few in- 
mates, at least few whom history has deemed worthy 
of being recorded ; and during the war of ^he Fronde, 
and even before, the castle of Vincennes was the prison 
which received the captives of the highest class, such as 
the Duke of Beaufort, the Prince of Conde, and cardinal 
de Betz. , 

The first prisoner in the Bastile of wh^m any notice 
occurs duriilg the regency, was a Spanish agent, named 
George de Casselny. Philip IV. of Spain had recently 
lost his consort Elizabeth, and it appears that Casselny 
was commissioned to make overtures for the monarch’s 
marriage with that singular female the Duchess of Mont* 
pensier, a woman who had more manly qualities than her 
vacillating fathdr, the Duke of Orleans^ There was a 
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certain Spaniard, named George de Casselnj (says the 
duchess, in her memoirs), who had been made prisoner in 
Catalonia, and was on his parole; he went to M. de Surgis, 
at Orleans, to request that hi would procure for him an 
interview with Monsieur (the Duke of Orleans), who put 
him off till he could see him at Paris. In consequence of 
this delity, the Spaniard’s intention got wind, and he was 
put into the Bastile, and the cardinal (Mazarin), told . 
Monsieur that it was a man who wanted to divert him 
from the service of the king by this proposal of marriage ; 
which Monsieur believed and still believes. Many persons, 
however, affirm, that it was not a pretext, and that this 
gentleman had orders to make solid and sincere proposi- 
tions for the marriage of his king with me, which he had 
^}i{|Ought it proper to communicate to Monsieur before he 
made them known to the court. Nevertheless, this poor 
creature was kept a prisoner for several years, and when 
he was set at liberty, he was sent out of the kingdom under 
a guard.” • 

The next prisoner was one who, for a long period, was 
closely connected with Monsieur, the father of the duchess. 
Claude de Bourdeille, Count de Montresor, was born about 
1608, and was a grand-nephew of that pleasant but 
unscrupulous writer Brantome, *who bequeathed to him^ 
his mansion of Bichemont. Montj^esor was early admitted 
into the traqji of the Duke of Orleans, and at length 
became'iiis confidential friend, v^hom he consulted on all 
occasions. He availed himself of his infiuence to keep at 
a distance from the duke all the friends of Bichelieu, to 
incite him still more against that minister, and to link him 
in confederacy with the Count of Soissons. In 1636, he 
went much further. In conjunction with Saint Ibal and 
others, he formed a plan for assassinating the cardinal^ 
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a^d to this plan the duke and the count gave their assent* 
^he murder Tfas to be perpetrated as the minister was 
leaving the council chamber f Saint Ibal was behind him, 
ready to strike the blow, and waited only for an affirma- 
tive sign from the duke; but at this Sritical moment, 
either the courage of Orleans gave way, or his conscience 
emote him, for he turned away his head, and burned from 
the spot. The cardinal consequently escaped. 

While Montresor was subsequently busy in Guyenne, 
labouring to induce the Duke of Epernon and his son to 
take up arms for Monsieur, he was suddenly abandoned 
by his employer, who made his own peace with Richelieu. 
Montresor now retired to his estate, where, for more than 
five years, he lived in the utmost privacy. He had how- 
ever, secret interviews with Monsieur, and, at hi^ 
solicitation, he engaged in the conspiracy of Cinq Mars. 
Again he was deserted by him, and more disgracefully 
than in the first instance ; for the dishonourable prince 
did not scruple to disavow the proceedings of his agent, 
and to aver that Cinq Mars and Montresor were the 
persons who had misled him. Montresor would have 
ascended the scaffold with Cinq Mars and de Thou, had 
he not prudently taken refuge in England, whence he did 
not return till the cardinal was no more. 

When the government devolved on Anne of Austria, 
the enemies of Richelieu had reason to hope that thqr 
would become the dominant party. The haught^lbearing 
which this hope led them to assume, obtained for them 
the appellation of ‘‘The Cabal of the Importants.’’ Thejh 
^oon, however, contrived to disgust the queen-regent ; and 
before twelve months had elapsed, Montresor Chateauneuf, 
the Duchess of Chevreuse, and several others of the faction 
were ordere^ to 4iut the court# Montresor retired for a 
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while to Holland. Late in 1645, he visited Paris, and, 
soon after, two letters to him, from the exifed Duchess de 
Chevreuse, having been inte1*^ptcd, Mazarin sent him to 
the Bastile. The prisoner was removed to Vincennes, 
where he was rigorously treated for fourteen months. At 
length, moved by the solicitations of Montrcsor’s relatives, 
the cardinal set him at liberty, and even offered him his 
friendship. Montresor, hoW'ever, chose rather to league 
himself with Mazarin’s bitterest foe, the celebrated Coad- 
jutor, afterwards the Cardinal de Betz, and he took an 
active part in the war of the Fronde. In 1653 he was 
reconciled to the court, and from that time till his decease, 
which occurred in 1663, he led a peaceable life. Though 
ambition and a propensity to political intrigue could lead 
Km to dip bis hands in blood, Montresor is said to have 
had many social qualities ; to have been generous, sincere, 
and a firm and ardent friend. His ‘‘ Memoirs** form a 
valuable contribution to the history of his times. 

Among the agents of the Duke of Orleans was Louis 
d’Astarac, Marquis of Fontrailles, a descendant from an 
ancient Armftgnac family. When the conspiracy of Cinq 
Mars was formed. Fontrailles was despatched to Spain, 
to negotiate with the Spanish cabinet a treaty, for assist- 
ance to the conspirators. By this treaty, Spain engaged 
to ^furnish the Duke of Orleans with 12,000 infantry, 
5000 cavalry, 400,000 crowns to raise levies in France ; 
and a molithly allowance of 12,000 crowns for his private 
expenses. But, before any step could be taken to carry 
the treaty into effect, the conspiracy was rendered abortive# 
Fontrailles, against whom an order of arrest had been 
issued, was fortunate enough to escape, to England. The 
death of the cardinal and of his vassal sovereign, which 
took place soon after, enabled the proscribed ^^ilive tc^ 
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return tp France. He became one of the Cabal of the 
Importants, ahd shared in the downfall of that faction. 
In the summer of 1647^ h^ Vas sent to the Bastile; for 
what fault he was imprisoned I know not, or when he 
was released. Guy Patin intimates th^t the charge was 
not of a capital nature. Fontrailles died in 1677. 

The next who passes before us is a brave and injured 
soldier. Count Josias de Eantzau was descended from 
an ancient family of Holstein, thirty-two members of 
which are said to have greatly distinguished themselves. 
The fidelity of this family to its sovereign was so remark- 
able, that the expression, As faithful as a Rantzau to 
his king,” passed into a proverb. Josias was born in 
1610, and seems first to have borne arms in the Swedish 
service ; he commanded a body of Swedes at the siege<r 
Andernach, headed the Swedish left wing at the combat 
of Pakenau, and was present at the siege of Brisac. In 
1635, he accompanied the celebrated Oxenstiern into 
France, where Louis XIII. appointed him a major-gene- 
ral, and colonel of two regiments. The subsequent ca- 
reer of Bantzau was often successful, and was never 
stained with disgrace. He effectually covered the retreat 
of the French after the^ raising of the siege of Dole, vic- 
toriously defended St. Jean de Ldne against Galas, bore 
a conspicuous part in <the subsequent campaigns in Flin- 
ders and Germany, and was twice maimed at the siege ef 
Arras, and displayed signal valour at the siege of Aire, 
Fortune deserted him at the combat of Honnecourt and 
the battle of Dutlingen, in 1642 and 1643, and in both 
distances he was taken prisoner. She, however, soon 
f became favourable to him. Between 1645 and 1649, he 
made himself master of Gravelines, Bixmude, Lens, and 
vj|)l the maritime towns of Flanders. To reward his ser- 
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Tices he received the government of Graveline^and Dun« 
kirk, and was raised to the rank of msitshal. Mazarin, 
nevertheless, suspected hifxj of being connected with his 
enemies, and in February,* 1649, the marshal was con- 
veyed to the Bd^tile, where he remained for eleven months. 
His innocence being at length ascertained, he was set at 
liberty* ; but a dropsy, which he had Contracted in his 
confinement, proved fatal to him in the course of a few 
months. He died in September, 1650. Kantzau was 
possessed of brilliant valour, much talent and militaiy 
skill, and spoke all the principal languages of Europe : 
his only defect was an inordinate love of wine. Like our 
Nelson, but even in a greater degree, his person had been 
severely mutilated ; he had lost an ear, an eye, a leg, and 
an arm. To this fact the following epitaph alludes 

** But half of ppreat Bantzau this tomb contains, 

The other half in battle fields remains ; 

His limbs and fame he widely spread around, 

And still, though mangled, conquergr \yaB he found ; 

His blood ^ hundred victories did acquire, 

And nothiog but his heart by Mars was Mt entire ! ” 

A brawl brought to the Bastile, in 1652, the Count de 
Bieux, a sou of the Duke of ElboeuL A dispute 'with the 
Prince of Tarentum, as to pi^ecedence, gave rise to it. 
The Prince of Conde, the great Conde, was the othfer 
|tctor, “The Prince of Condd;” says the Duchess of 
Montpensief, “ took the part of the Prince of Tarentum, 
who is nearly related to him, against the Count de Kieuz, 
and one day he got heated in the dispute ; he imagined 
that the Count de Bieux had pushed him, which obliged 
him to return it by a box on the ear ; the Count de Bieux 
then gave him a blow*. The prince,' who had no sword, 
made a dart at*that of the Baron de Migenne, who was 
present. M. de Bohan, who was also ther% put himself 



between and got out the Count Ire Ej!Kix,4|li^|db 
royal highness (the Duke of Orleans) sent to the yie^Ue 
for having dared to fail in le^ect. Many person^ ^ say, 
that the prince struck first ; n he did so, he must haw 
taken some gesture of the count for an in^lt, for though 
be is veiy passionate, he is not so much so aa to do an 
action of this kiifd. I saw him after dinner, and fie said, 
‘You see a man who has been beaten for the first time in 
bis life/ The Count de Rieux remained in the Bastile till 
the arrival of M. de Lorraine, who set him free, and blamed 
bim very much.” It must have been a ludicrous sight to 
see a prince of the blood, the victor of Rocroi, Fribourg, 
Nordlingen, and Lens, at fisticuffs amidst a ring of 
courtiers, in the palace of the Duke of Orleans! ‘‘This 
was not the way,” remarks Voltaire, ‘‘ to regain the hearts- 
of the Parisians.” 

The leaders of the Frondeur faction were by no meana 
tolerant of censure, even when it came from clerical lips. 
Bernard Guyard, a Dominican, had reason to repent his 
having too honestly indulged in it. Guyard, who was 
born in 1601, at Craon, in Anjou, took the religious habit, 
and was admitted, in 1645, a doctor of the Sorbonne, and 
became popular for his pulj)it eloquence, so much so that 
Ann^ of Austria appointed him her preacher, and the 
Buchess of Orleans chose him as her confessor. While 
the war of the Fronde was being carried on — a war of 
which it has wittily and truly been said, that it ought to 
be recorded in burlesque verse — Guyard ventured to 
reprobate, in the pulpit, the conduct of those ambitious 
and unprincipled personages by whom its flames had been 
l^bted up. The punishment of his offence followed close 
upon the commission of it. As he was le^ing the church, 
be was arresl^ed, qonveyed to the BastUe, where be 
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tiOtitiililed for some months. He died in 1C 74, at 'which 
period he -was theological professor in the convent of St. . 
James. All his 'works fi^e long since- ceased to attract 
notice, 'with the exception, perhaps, of “The Fatality 
of St. Cloud, "Vhich is a paradoxical attempt to prove that 
not Clement, nor a Dominican, but a Leaguer, disguised as 
a monk, was the murderer of Henry III. 

During the war of the Fronde, the Bastilc, for a short 
time, and for the last, was again a fortress as well as a 
prison ; but in the latter character its services were only 
once required. When, in 1 649, the queen-regent suddenly 
quitted Paris with the young, king, she imprudently 
neglected to thro'w into the Bastile a garrison. It was 
guarded by only twenty-two soldiers, who had neither 
ammunition nor provisions. Du Tremblai, the governor, 
was therefore obliged to yield. The custody of the fortress 
was committed to Peter Brousscl, for whose deliverance 
the Parisians had risen in arms on the day of the Barricades, 
and from whom he had received the flattering appellations 
of the father and the protector of the people. As Broussel 
was an aged man, his son, La Louviere, was joined with 
him in the government. In 1652, Broussel was appomted 
provost of the merchant^, and 4he keeping of the Bastile 
reihained with La Louviere alone. ' 

^ The two pieces of cannon which, in 1649"^ the Parisians 
flred at the Bastile to hasten its submission, would have 
been the only artillery employed^ either against it or by it, 
had not the daring of a woman brought its guns into action. 
The Duchess of Montpensier, who ‘was called Mademoi- 
selle, had recently distinguished herself by her spirited 
conduct at Orleans. Being sent by her father to that city, 
to encourage his partisans, she was at first refused admit- 
tance, but she forced her way in, through a bble in a gate, 
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I:«>a8e4 the people in her favour, and sucoeeded in 
prev^ting the king’s troops from occupying that important 
post. She was now at Paris^ and soon found a fresh 
opportunity to display her courage and presence of mind. 
On the second of July, 1652, the sanguinary battle of the 
suburb of St, Anthony was raging ; the army of the Prince 
of Cond^, overborne by the far superior numbers which 
Turenne led against him, could barely hold its ground ; 
the prince had in vain entreated for ^ its admission at 
various gates ; the enemy, reinforced, was preparing for a 
new attack on its front and flanks ; and, pent in between 
the king’s troops and the city walls, its destruction seemed 
to JH inevitable. At this perilous moment it was saved 
by^Pe Duchess of Montpensier. First from her father, 
and next from the municipal authorities sitting at the Town 
Hall, she in a manner extorted an order for opening the 
gate of St. Anthony to the nearly overwhelmed battalions 
of Gondd. She then ascended to the summit of the Bastile, 
and directed the cannon to be charged, removed from the 
mty side, and pointed to the opposite quarter. They were 
4 )pened upon the royalists, who pressed on the retreating 
Gonddans, and their commanding fire compelled the 
pursuers to fall back beyond their range. Mademoiselle 
WAS at that time cherishing a hope that she should be united 
^ her cousin the king, oi* at least to some crowned head; 
and it was with allusion to this circumstaneb that when 
he heard she had ordered the firing, Mazarin coolly 
remarked, ‘‘ Those cannon-shots have killed her husband.” 

{'our months did not pass away before, tired of wasting 
their lives and properties in a contest which could benefit 
.only the privileged classes, the Pansiasns invited the kmg 
,'to return to bis capital. The monarch entered it on the 
;21st of Octbher, 1652. The faction of the Fronde was 
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•anniliilated, and its leaders were scatterej^ in all directions; 
their vanity, selfishness, and utter want of principle and 
patriotism deserved such ^fate. Had they been animat- 
ed by noble motives, had they possessed even a moderate 
share of wis^m and virtue, they might have laid the 
groundwork of a stable and beneficent government, and 
thereby saved their countiy from innumerable immediate 
and remote evils. But 

** The sensual and the base rebel in vain, 

Slaves by their own compulsion !** ' 

As soon as the king had entered Paris, the Bastile was 
summoned, and La Louviere was informed that, if he were 
rash enough to stand a siege, the gibbet would bilius 
portion. Too prudent to run so useless and formidalUe a 
risk, ho readily gave up his charge. From the moment 
when Mademoiselle directed its fire upon the kingfs troops, 
a hundred and thirty-seven years elapsed before ^e 
Bastile again heard the roar of artillery fired in anger. 

One of the first acts of Louis XIV. was to hold a bed 
of justice, in which he ordered the registration of an edict 
to abridge the j^iower of the parliament. By this edict, 
the parliament was strictly prohibited from deliberating 
on state and financial affairs, and instituting any proceed- 
ing whatever agaiast the ministers whom he might be 
pleased to employ. Lpuis was then only a boy of fourteen, 
and tl]^ acf was of course the work of Mazarin; but, 
young as he was, the monarcli was already thoroughly 
imbued with the principles on which it was framed. 
Three years afterwards he gave a striking proof of this. 
The parliament having ventured to manifest a faint 
op{»osition to some of his many oppressive fiscal edicts, he 
took a step which showed how deeply despotism waa 
mgrained into his character. He was en|bged in the 
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chase, at Vinceni^ps, when information was brought ta 
him that his will was disputed, purrying back to Paris, 
he entered the parliament clijmber, the sanctuary of 
justice, booted, spurred, whip in hand, and thus addressed 
the assembly of venerable magistrates : “ Sirs, everybody 
knows the calamities which the meetings of the parliament 
have produced. I will henceforth prevent these meetings. 
I order you, therefore, to desist from those which you 
have begun, with respect to the edicts which, in my late 
bed of justice, I directed to be registered. You Mr. First 
President, I forbid to allow of these assemblies ; and I 
forbid every one of you to demand them.” Having 
thus spoken he departed, leaving his hearers in astonish- 
ment. He was then a beardless yoiith, who had not 
reached his seventeenth year. The members of the 
parliament might well have called to mind the words of 
Scripture — “K these things are done in the green tree, 
what will be done in a dry!” Six yeays afterwards 
Hazarin died, and thenceforth Louis had no prime 
minister; he became, in every sense of the word, the head 
of the government, the autocrat of France. 

A new era, that of abject submission to the monarch, 
and almost idolatrous worship of his person and greatness, 
commenced when the war of the Fronde was over. The 
slaves had had their Saturnalia, and they sank back — we. 
may almost say rushed back — into a slS-veiy^ more 
degrading than that from* which they had for a moment 
emerged. There were no longer any Epernons, ruling 
their provinces as they pleased, and bearding their 
sovereign; the feudal pride was extinct. This would 
have been a happy circumstance for France, had the nobles, 
in losing their pride, preserved their dignity. But from 
one extreme they passed to the other. The power which 
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ihcy had lost, which was, in fact, but the power of doing 
mischief, they might have replaced by a power more 
honourable and durable, \hat which would have arisen 
from promoting the welfare and happiness of those whom 
they called tftcir vassals. But their extensive domains 
were looked on only as mines, from which the last grain 
of gold was to be extracted, that they might squander it 
in the capital. It seemed as though it were impossible 
for them to exist out of the king’s presence; and when, 
they were excluded from it, they lamented and whined 
in a manner which excites at once wonder and contempt. 
The consequences of this general prostration were slowly, 
but surely and fatally, unfolded. 

Let us revert to the captives of the Bastile. The destiny 
of John Herauld Gourville, who was born in 1625, was 
a singular one ; he not only raised himself from a humble 
state to be the companion and friend of princes, but was 
appointed to be one of the representatives of his sovereign 
while in exile, and while a Parisian court of justice was 
hanging him in effigy as a convicted runaway peculator. 
After having received a scanty education, he was placed 
in an attorney’s office by his widowed mother. Having 
by his cleverness fortunately attracted the notice of the 
Duke de la Rochcfoucault, the author of the “Maxims,” 
J^hat nobleman made him his secretary. During the war 
of the^^ronde, Gourville displayed such talent and activity, 
that he acquired the warm friendship of his employer and 
the Prince of Conde. His gratitude engaged him in 
many desperate adventures for their service, and the mode 
in which he raised the supplies for them was sometimes 
not much unlike that of a bandit; the moral code of the 
Prondeurs was not remarkable for its strictness. When 
iRoch^foucault became weary of the ingloritus contest in 
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wliicli he was ai\ actor, Gourville negotiated the duke’a 
peace with the court ; and in doing this he manifested so* 
much ability and prudence thht Mazarin despatched hint 
to Bordeaux, to treat with the Prince of Conti. In this , 
mission he was successful; and he was reT^rded by being 
appointed commissary-general of the French army in 
Catalonia. At the close of the campaign of 1655, he- 
returned to Paris, and Mazarin, who suspected that ho 
came to intrigue for the Prince of Conti, shut him up in 
the Bastile. In his Memoirs, Gourville candidly confesses 
that his six months’ imprisonment was insufferably weari- 
some, and that he could think of little else than how he 
should put an end to it. He was maturing a plan of 
escape, in concert with six other prisoners, when the 
cardinal relented, took him again into favour, and even 
prevailed on Fouquet to give him the lucrative place of 
receiver-general of the province of Guienne. In this 
oflELce Gourville amassed an immense fortune, which ho 

f 

increased by his extraordinary good luck at play. When 
Fouquet fell, the whole of his subalterns were involveif in^ 
his fall; but, far from deserting him in his calamity, 
Gt)urville nobly furnished 100,000 livres to assist in gain- 
ing over some of his enemies, and a still larger sum for* 
the establishment of his son, the Count de Yaux. He 
soon, however, became Himself an object of impeachment^ 
on a charge of peculation, and he deemed ft prudent to^ 
quit France. At that nioment there was certainly no^ 
chance of his obtaining a fair trial. After having visited 
England and Holland, he settled at Brusseb. Though he 
was compelled to live in a foreign country, Gourville still 
preserved a strong affection for his native land, and he 
proved it, by influencing the Princes o^ Brunswick and 
Hanover in iavour of France. For this patriotic cbnduct 
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Louis XIV. nominated him his plenipotentiary at the 
court of Brunswick; while at the lame moment his 
enemies at Faiis obtaiifed against him a degrading sen- 
tence from his judges! l^at not a love of justice, but a 
desire to extoH money from him, gave rise to his being 
prosecuted, is made evident by Colbert having offered a 
pardon, at the price of 800,000 livres, which he afterwards 
reduced to 600,000. Gourville, however, either could 
not or would not purchase this costly commodify. He 
was subsequently employed as a diplomatist in Spain, and 
again in Germany; and at length in 1681, a free pardon 
'Mras granted to him. From that time he led a tranquil 
life in the French capital, in habits of friendship with, 
and much beloved by, the most eminent men of genius 
and rank. At one period there was an intention of mak- , 
ing him the successor of Colbert, as comptroller-general 
of the finances, an office for which he was well qualified; 
but he had ceased to be ambitious of dangerous honours, 
and was happy to avoid them. ' The length of time which 
his servants continued in his service, and the cordial man- 
ner in which he speaks of them, afford strong proofs of 
his kind-heartedness; never did a selfish or harsh master 
long retain a domestic. Haughtiness to inferiors is the 
miserable make-shift of a man who has no true dignity to 
^support his pretensions. Gourville mentions four persons 
who had b#en with him for fifteen, seventeen, twenty-five, 
and ?)lirty-two years. He died in 1703, at the age of 
seventy-eight. His Memoirs, which he composed in four 
months, to amuse himself while he was confined by a 
disease in the leg, are deservedly praised by Madame do 
S6viga€ and Voltaire. 

The next wh% appears on the scene was a noble, whom 
Madame de Sevigne characterizes as a h^ of romaa0e|,k 
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who does not resemble the rest of mankind.** This is 
somewhat exaggerated, but not wholly untrue. Armand 
de Grammont, Count de Quiche* who was born in 1638, 
was a proficient in all manly e!scerciscs, splendid in dress 
and equipage, spirited, witty, well educated, handsome in 
person, and cultivated in mind. His valour was early 
proved, at the sieges of Landrecy, Valenciennes^ and 
Dunkirk. In a voluptuous court, and with his attractive 
qualities, it is not wonderful that Guiche was engaged in 
amorous intrigues. His desire of conquest aimed so high 
— Henrietta Stuart, Duchess of Orleans, was its great 
object — that Louis XIV. thrice exiled him ; and it wq,s 
probably on this account that he became an inmate of the 
Bastile, from which prison he was released in the autumn 
of 1660. Having a third time offended, he was sent to 
Poland, where he distinguished himself in the war against 
the Turks. At the end of two years, he was recalled ; 
but it was not long before he again fell into disgrace, by 
participating in the despicable conduct of the Marquis de 
Vardes, which will be described in the sketch of that 
courtier’s career. Guiche was banished to Holland. Too 
active to remain unemployed, he served in the campaign 
against the Bishop of Muqster, and on board the Dutch 
Squadron, in the sea-fight with the English, off the Texel. 
He was allowed to return to France in 1669, but was not 
re-admitted at court till two years afterwaisis. It was 
he who, in 1672, led the way at the celebrated pai^age of 
the Rhine, near Tollhuis ; an exploit which is extrava- 
gantly lauded by Boileau. He died at Creutznach, in 
Gerjnany, in 1673: excessive chagrin, occasioned by 
Montecuculi having defeated him, was the cause of his 
death. Guiche is the author of a yolhme of Memoirs 
' concerning tlie United Provinces. 
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The first important act of Louis XlV., after his taking 
the administration of public affairs into tiis own hands, 
was the disgracing and ruiiing Foucjhet, the superintend- 
ent of the finances. Nicholas Fouquet, a son of Viscount 
de Vaux, was t^rn at Paris, in 1615, and was educated 
for the legal profession. At twenty he was master of 
requests, and at thirty-five he filled the very considerable 
office of attorney-general to the parliament of Paris. It 
would have been happy for him had he steadily pursued 
his career in the magistracy, instead of deviating into a 
path that was beset with dangers. During the troubles 
of the Fronde he was unalterably faithful to the queen- 
mother, and in gratitude for this She raised him, in 1652, 
to the post of superintendent. It was a fatal boon. 

By all who werp connected with it, the French trea- 
sury seems, in those days, to have been considered as a 
mine which they were privileged to work for their own 
benefit. Mazarin had recently been a wholesale plunderer 
of it ; and thcrts can be little doubt that Fouquet was a 
peculator to a vast extent. Yet the superintendent had 
one merit, which was wanting in other depredators — 
though he took, he likewise gave; for at one period, 
when money ran short, he mortgaged his property and his 
wife’s, and borrowed on his own bills, to supply the np- 
^e^sities of the state. • 

•-The fatal failing of Fouquet was his magnificent ex- 
travagSWje. He had a taste ^or splendour and lavish 
expenditure which might have qualified him for an 
oriental sovereign. On his estate at Vaux he built a 
mansion, or rather a palace, which threw into the shade 
the country residences of the French monarch — for Vfer- 
sailles was not then in existence. Whole hamlets were 
levelled tp the ground to afford space for^its gardens. 
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The building was sumptuously decorated, in every 
part of it was^painted his device, a squirrel, with the 
ambitious motto “ Quo non mdkndam Whither shall I ** 
not rise ? It is a curious cirlsumstauce, that the squirrel 
was represented as being pursued by a s»ake, which was 
the arms of Colbert, the bitter enemy of Fouquet. The- 
edifice cost eighteen millions of livres ; a sum eqtiivalent 
to three times as much at the present day. 

The largesses of the superintendent, which in many 
cases deserve the name of bribes, were immense. Great 
numbers of the courtiers did not blush to become his 
pensioners. On extraordinary occasions they also received 
presents from him. Each of the nobles, who was invited 
with Louis XIV .to the grand entertainment at Vaux, found 
in his bed-chamber a purse filled with gold ; which, says 
a sarcastic writer, “the nobles did not forget to take 
away.” There was another abundant source of expense, 
which arose out of his licentious passions ; he lavished 
immense suras in purchasing the venal* charms of the 
French ladies of distinction, and was eminently successful 
in finding sellers. ‘‘There were few at court,” says 
Madame de Mottevillc, “who did not sacrifice to the 
golden calf.” Policy, no doubt, had a share in prompting 
his liberality to the courtiers ; and, perhaps, it sometimes 
was mingled with lus^ and vanity in his gifts to frail 
females of rank ; but we may attribute to ft purer motive 
the kindness and courtesy which he manifested tf^persons 
of talent. The result was quite natural; the great 
deserted him in his hour of danger and disgrace, the 
people of talent clung with more tenacity than ever to^ 

^ their fallen benefactor and friend. 

Mazarin, when on his death-bed,* is said to have< 
awakened ^the fears and suspicions of Louis against. 
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Foiiqiiet ; land, to deepen the impression which he had 
made, he left behind him two deadly foes of the superin- 
tendent. These foes weife'Le Tellier and Colbert, of 
whom the latter was the ftiost inveterate and the most 
dangerous. When Louis formed the resolution of being 
his own prime minister, Fouquet, who evidently wished 
to succeed to the power of Bichclieu and Mazarin, essayed 
to turn the monarch from his purpose, by daily heaping 
on him a moss of dry, intricate, and erroneous flaancial 
statements. He failed in his attempt. These papers the 
king every evening examined, with the secret assistance 
of Colbert, whose acuteness and practised skill instantly 
unravelled their artful tangles, and exposed their errors. 

It was not alone the squandering of the royal treasure 
that irritated Louis; though that would have been a 
sufficiently exciting cause to a man whose own lavish 
habits required large supplies. He asserted, and might 
perhaps believe, that the offender aspired to sovereignty. 
In a long conversation with the president Lamoignon, he 
said, ‘‘ Fouquet wished to make himself Duke of Brittany, 
and king of the neighbouring isles ; he won over every 
body by his profusion ; there was not a single soul 
in whom I could put confidence.” So much was he 
impressed with this idea, that he repeated it over and oven 
to the president. For this absurd fear there was no other 
^oUnd than fthat the superintendent had purchased and 
fortified Belleisle; a measure gkvhich was prompted by 
patriotic motives, it being his design to make that island 
an emporium of commerce. There is said to have been 
another and a not less powerful cause for the monarch’s 
hatred of Fouquet; the superintendent had been imprudent 
enough to attom{>t to include La Yalli^re in the long 
catalogue of his mistresses, and this was an qjjQFence not to 
be pardoned by the proudest and vainest of kings. 
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As soon as the ruin of Fouquet was determined upon, 
the most profoiAid dissimulation was used by the king and 
Colbert, to prevent him franSf suspecting their purpose. 
All his measures seemed t« give perfect satisfaction ; 
unlimited trust was apparently placed iucJiim ; and hints 
were thrown out, that the coveted post of prime minister 
was within his reach. The hints had a further purpose 
than that of blinding him to the peril in which he stood ; 
they were meant to rob him of a shield against injustice. 
By virtue of his office as attorney-general to the parlia- 
ment, he had the privilege of being tried only by the 
assembled chambers ; but, as it was intended that his 
trial should take place before a packed tribunal, it was 
necessary to divest him of the privilege. For this reason 
it was insinuated, that the post of attorney-general stood 
in the way of his being raised to the premiership, and 
also of his obtaining the blue riband. Fouquet fell into 
the snare, and sold his office for 1,400,000 livres, which 
sum, with a blind generosity, he instantly lent to the 
Exchequer. To confirm Fouquet’s delusion, Louis graced 
with his presence a gorgeous festival which was held at 
Vaux. But the splendour of the place, the excessive 
magnificence of the entertainment, and the presumptuous- 
ness of the superintendent’s motto, roused his anger to 
such a pitch that, had npt the queen-mother remonstrated, 
he would have committed the unkingly acj of arresting 
Fouquet on the spot. ^ ^ 

When the courage inspired by passion had evaporated, 
Louis delayed yet awhile to effect his puipose, till he had 
guarded in all possible ways against the danger which 
was to be apprehended from the formidable conspirator. 
Had Fouquet been capable of calling up legions from the 
earth by the stamp of his foot, more precautions could 
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not have been taken. The blow was struck at last. 
Louis was at Nantes, to which city he had removed under 
the idea that it would be easiter to accomplish the arrest 
there than at Paris. Thithei^ he was followed by Fouquet. 
Some of the superintendent’s friends warned him of the 
peril which hung over him, but he gave no credence to 
their tidings. On the 5th of September, 1661, as he was 
leaving the council, he was arrested, and was conveyed 
without delay to the castle of Angers. Messengers wer% 
immediately despatched to Paris, to seize his papers, and 
to order the arrest of many of his partisans. 

Fouquet was bandied about from prison to prison, from 
Angers to Amboise, Moret, and Vincennes, till he was 
finally lodged in the Bastile. He bore his misfortune 
with an unshaken mind. His enemies, meauwhile, were 
proceeding with the most malignant activity and with a 
perfect contempt of justice and decorum. It was the 
common talk of Paris, that Colbert would be satisfied 
with nothing lesf than the execution of the superintendent. 
He was even plainly charged by Fouquet with having 
fraudulently made in his papers a multitude of alterations. 
Le Tellier though less openly violent than Colbert was 
equally hostile. For the trial ot the prisoner twenty-two 
commissioners were picked out from the French parlia- ' 
ments ; nearly all — if not all— of ‘them were notoriously 
inimical to hi A or connected with persons who were known 
to be s^and at their head was the chancellor Seguier, 
one of his most deadly enemies. 

One benefit the fallen minister derived from this injustice 
and from the protracted trial which ensued; public 
opinion, which at first had been adverse to him, gradually 
grew more and more favourable. Fouquet the peculator, 
brought to judgment before an honest and impartial 
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tribunal, would have excited no sympathy; Fouquet, 
persecuted by his rivals for power, and destined to be 
legally assassinated, could not ml to excite a warm interest 
m the mind of every one who*was not destitute of honour- 
able feelings. * 

Those who were in habits of intimacy with Fouquet 
needed no other stimulus than the benefits, or the winning 
courtesies which they had experienced from him. He 
Md on his side all who loved or practised literature, all 
who could be captivated by prepossessing manners and 
boundless generosity. “Never,” says Voltaire, “ did a 
placeman have more personal friends, never was a per- 
secuted man better served in his misfortunes.” Many 
men of letters wielded the pen in his behalf, with a 
courage which deserves no small praise when we consider 
that the Bastile was staring them in the face. Pelisson 
in his dungeon tasked all his powers to defend his ruined 
znaster; La Fontaine, in a touching elegy, vainly strove 
to awake the clemency of Louis; Loret eufogised Fouquet 
in his “Mercure Burlesque,” and was punished by the 
loss of his pension; Hesnault, the translator of Lucretius, 
attacked Colbert in the bitterest and boldest of sonnets; 
nod a crowd of other assailants showered epigrams and 
lampoons on the vindictive minister. The authors were, 
in general, lucky enou^ to find impunity; but numbers 
of news-writers, printers, and hawkers, wire s^ed, all 
of whom were imprisoned, and some were sInt from 
prison to the galleys. 

Fouquet began by denying the competency of the 
^tribunal before which he was summoned. He was, 
however, cmnpelled to appear; but, though he answered 
hitarrogatories, he persisted in protesting against the 
« authority <d his judges. He defended himself with 
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admirable skill, eloquence, and moderation. There were, 
indeed, moments when he^was roused t^ retaliate. A 
aingle example of the pungency with which he could reply, 
will show that his persecutor were not wise in provoking 
him. Behind a i!hirror, at his country-house of St. Mande, 
was found a sketch of a paper, drawn up by him fifteen 
years before, and evidently long forgotten by him. It 
contained instructions to his friends how they were to pro- 
ceed, in case of an attempt being made to subvert his power. 
This was construed into a proof of conspiracy. Seguier 
having pertinaciously called on him to own that the 
drawing up of such a paper was a crime against the state, 
Fouquet said, “I confess that it is a foolish and wild act, 
but not a stale crime. A crime against the state is when, 
holding a principal office, and being entrusted with the 
secrets of the prince, the individual all at once deserts to 
the enemy, engages the whole of his family in the same 
interest, causes governors to open the gates of cities to 
the enemy’s army, and to close them against their right- 
ful master, and betrays to the hostile party the secrets of 
the government — this, sir, is what is called a crime against 
the state.” This was a stunning blow to the chancellor, 
for it was the past conduct of that magistrate himself that 
was thus forcibly described by the prisoner. 

^The trial lasted three years. It was not the fault of 
some 0^ his judges that it was not brought to a speedier 
issue, 'ftiey listened with reluctance to his eloquent de- 
fence, and would fain have cut it short. Possort, one of 
them, who was an uncle of Colbert, once exclaimed, on 
Fouquet closing his speech, Thank Heaven ! he cannot 
complain that he has been prevented from talking his fill!” 
Others, still more insensible to shame, made a motion, 
that he should be restricted to the mere aaswering of 
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questions: thej were, however, overruled. It was not 
till the middle^of December, ]j664, that Talon, the advo- 
cate-general, summed up the evidence, and demanded that 
the culprit should be hanged on a gallows, purposely 
erected in the Palace Court. But the® time for this ex- 
cessive severity was gone by. Some of the judges had 
become accessible to feelings of pity ; others had been won 
over by the potent influence of gold, of which the super- 
intendent’s friends undoubtedly availed themselves to a 
considerable extent. Among the most conspicuous of 
tliose who leaned to the side of merey were MM. d’Ormes- 
son and Roquesante, men of unquestionable 'integrity. 
Only nine voted for death ; a majority of the commission 
ers, thirteen in number, gave their suffrage for confisca- 
tion of property and perpetual banishment. 

The king is said to have been grievously disappointed 
by this sentence. Colbert was furious. In one of her 
letters, written at the moment, Madame de Sevignd, who 
had a warm esteem for Fouquet, says, “Colbert is so 
exceedingly enraged, that we may expect from Ijim some- 
thing unjust and atrocious enough to drive us all to de- 
spair again.” In another letter, she- hints her fears that 
poison may be employed; Guy Patin was also of the 
same opinion. Neither poison nor steel was, however, 
resorted to ; it was probably thought that to render the 
life of Fouquet a burthen to him, would a ipx)re ex- 
quisite gratification thah taking of it away, ^o grant 
mercy has always been regarded as the noblest preroga- 
tive of a monarch ; to refuse it was more to the taste of 
Louis. He altered tl^e sentence of Fouquet from banish- 
ment to endless imprisonment in a remote fortress, and 
this was in mockery called a commutation of the penalty. 
Fouquet uto immediately sent off to Pignerol, and tho 
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members of his family, who were doomed to suffer for 
his errors, were scattered in various *directions. His 
judges did not wholly escape without marks of the Thing’s 
anger. M. de Roquesantci^ a native of the sunny Pro- 
vence, who hai spoken in favour of the prisoner, was 
banished, in the depth of winter, to the distant and im- 
perfeftfly civilised province of Lower Brittany. 

On his way to Pignerol, and during his captivity there, 
Fouquet was treated with great harshness. About six 
months after his arrival, he was placed in imminent dan- 
ger. The lightning fell on the citadel where he was 
confined, and blew up the powder magazine. Numbers 
of persons were buried under the .ruins, but he stood in 
the recess of a window and remained unhurt. There is 
a singular veil of mystery hanging over his last days. 
He is generally said to have died at Pignerol, in 1680 ; 
yet Gourville, his friend, positively states him to have 
been set at liberty before his decease, and he adds, that 
he received a better from him. Voltaire, too, declares 
that the fact of the liberation was confirmed to him by 
the Countess de Vaux, the daughter-in-law of Fouquet; 
but here all clue to the subject is lost. It has recently 
been suggested that Fouquet may have again been arrest- 
ed, and that he was the individual who is known by the 
appellation of the Man in the Iron Mask. 

* While fide^ty in friendship, inviolably preserved under 
the mos% trying circumstances, .shall continue to be ad- 
mired by mankind, the name of Paul Pelisson will always 
be mentioned with respect. He had talents, too, which 
were of no mean order. Pelisson who, from affection to 
his mother, assumed also her maiden name of Fontanier,. 
was bom in 1624f at Bezieres, and was bmught up in the 
Protestant faith. He attained an early an(^ rapid pro-^ 

s 
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fickncy in literature and languages ; nor were severer 
studies neglected — for at the a^e of only nineteen he prcH 
duced an excellent Latin patuphrase of the first book of 
Justinian’s Institutes. He w&s beginning to shine at the 
bar, when he was attacked by small-poxf The disease so 
excessively disfigured his countenance, and impaired his 
constitution, that he was under the necessity of reliifiiuish- 
ing his profession, and retiring into the country to recruit 
his health. 

As soon as Pelisson was again able to take a part in 
active life, he settled in Paris. It was not long before 
he acquired a multitude of friends; and the French 
Academy, in return for a history which he wrote of its 
early labours, made him a supernumerary member, and 
destined for him the first vacancy which should occur. 
Fouquet, who knew his abilities, appointed him his chief 
clerk, and reposed in him an implicit confidence, which 
was well deserved. Had Fouquet followed the advice of 
his assistant, who counselled him never to part with his 
office of attorney-general, he would have done wisely. 
When this advice came to the knowledge of Louis, ho 
leaid, 'Hhe clerk is more sharp-sighted than the master.” 

« Pelisson shared the fate of Fouquet; he was sent to the 
Concifergerie, whence he was removed to the Baslile. All 
dkttempts to elicit from him the secrets of the superinten- 
ident were mad:e in vain. Once only, to ans\t er a purpose, 
lie seemed to make a disclosure. Fearing that, from not 
(knowing whether the documents were in existence, Fou- 
quet might commit himself in his answers to certain 
.questions, Pelisson feigned to divulge some unimportant 
particulars which related to the subject. Fouquet, who 
WAS astonished at this seeming defectioii of his friend, was 
^Cijpnfronted ^ith him, and denied the correctness of what 
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had been stated: said Felisson, in an emphatic 

tone, “you would not deny so boldly if you did not know 
that all the papers concerning that affair are destroyed.’’ 
Fouquet instantly comprehabded the stratagem, and acted 
Accordingly. • 

In the early part of his confinement, Pelisson found 
means to compose three memorials in defence of Fouquet. 
For eloquence and argument they may be considered as 
his master-pieces; they were published, and produced a 
strong impression. As a punishment, he was still more 
closely immured, and pen and paper were withheld from 
him; but he contrived to foil his persecutors, by wi’iting 
with ink made of burnt crust and wine, on the blank 
leaves and margins of the religious works which he was 
allowed to read. They were equally unsuccessful when, 
hoping that he might drop some unguarded words, they 
gave him, as an attendant, a spy, who concealed cunning 
under the mask of coarse simplicity. Pelisson saw through 
the deception, *and adroitly converted the spy into an 
instrument of his own. 

The imprisonment of Pelisson lasted four years and a 
half. Among the means which he employed to beguile 
his lonely hours is said to have been that of taming a 
Spider; a task which he effected so completely that at 
signal it would fetch its prey froifi the further end of the 
room, ^or even take it out of his hand* It is, however, 
doubtfui|whether Pelisson was the person who performed 
this. De Eenneville, who is good authority on this sjab* 
ject, ascribes the taming of the spider to the Count de 
Lauzun; and adds, that the jailer, St. Mars, brutally 
-crushed the insect, and exclaimed that criminals like 
Lauzun did not dfbserve to enjoy the slightest amusement. 

TKe solicitations of Pelisson’s friends at length procured 
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his release; in memoiy of which he ever after yearly 
liberated some unfortunate prisoner. After some lapse 
of time, he was even received into the good graces of 
Louis, who probably thought that the man who had 
been faithful to a ruined minister would not be wanting 
in fidelity to his sovereign. It was, besides, no small 
merit in the king’s eyes, that Pelisson had become a 
Catholic. Louis first appointed him his historiographer, 
with a pension ; then gave him several valuable benefices ; 
and, lastly, entrusted him with the management of the 
fund which was employed in purchasing proselytes. 
Pelisson died in 1693. 

Pelisson was not the only literary character who was 
drawn into the vortex by the sinking of Fouquet. The 
gay and witty Epicurean philosopher, St. Evremond, was 
punished for the crime of being a friend of the fallen 
superintendent. Charles St. Evremond was born in 
1613, at St. Denis le Guast, near Coutances. From the 
study of the law, and the prospect of a*'high station, in 
the magistracy, he was seduced by his love of arms, and^* 
at the age of sixteen, he obtained an ensigney. He still, 
however, retained his taste for philosophy and literature!. 
By his bravery he acquired the esteem of his superiors > 
and that esteem was heightened by his varied acquire- 
ments ^i^d the charm of his conversation. That he might 
always enjoy the pleasure of his society, wthe Duke of 
Enghien appointed him lieutenant of his guards^ In this 
po!^t St. Evremond fought gallantly at Rocroi, Fribourg, 
and Nordlingen, in the last of which battles he was dan- 
gerously wounded. His familiar intercourse with tho 
prince was not of long duration; Enghien delighted to 
see others exposed to the wit and raillcfy of his lieutenaut, 
but he coukL not endure to be himself their object. St. 
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Evremond ventured to aim some pleasanti;^es at his prince- 
ly protector, and the gre^t Cond6 had the littleness .to 
take oifence, and to insist 6n the offender resigning his 
■commission in the guards. l!n the war of the Fronde, St. 
Evremond served the royal cause with pen and sword, 
and he was rewarded with a pension and the rank of 
major-general. Some satirical remarks on Mazarin, which 
he soon after made at a dinner party, were the cause of 
his being thrown into the Bastile. Mazarin, however, 
was not of an implacable nature, like his predecessor 
Richelieu. At the expiration of three months he set the 
prisoner free, took him into favour, and afterwards, from 
among a crowd of rivals, selected him as his companion, 
when he went to negotiate the peace of the Pyrenees. 
Dissatisfied with the terms of that peace, St. Evremond 
gave vent to his dissatisfaction, in a private letter to the 
Marshal de Crequi. In writing it he unconsciously wrote 
his own sentence of banishment. A copy of it was found 
among the papers of Fouquet ; and Colbert, who rejoiced 
to have an opportunity of injuring a friend of Fouquet, 
malignantly represented it in such a light to Louis XIV. 
that an order was issued to convey the author to the 
Bastile. St. Evremond was riding in the forest of Orleans 
when he received intelligence from his friends of the 
danger that hung over him. As he did not wish to pay 
a secop^ visit^o a state prison, ho provided for his safely 
by an immediate and rapid flight. In England he was 
welcomed with open arms, and was idolized b^ the wits 
and courtiers. In 1664 he visited Holland, where he 
met with an equally cordial reception, and gained the 
friendship of the Prince of Orange. Charles II. invited 
him to return to [England, in 1670, and settled on him a 
pension. Henceforth, till his decease, which^took place 
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in 1708» he coi^Jiiiued to reside in London. His friends 
in France made repeated efforts to obtain his recall ; but 
they could not succeed till 1689, wheo Louis XIV. was 
phjased to grant their reque*st. St. Evremond refused 
to accept the tardy boon. Living at his ease in a free 
countiy, and in the highest society, and admired and es- 
teemed by the fair, the witty, and the noble, he was too 
wise to put himself into “ circumscription and confine,” 
and purchase the privilege of bending before a despotic 
monarch, at the risk of being condemned to solitary medi- 
tation in one of the towers of the Bastile. St. Evremond 
was ninety when he died, but he preserved his faculties 
to the last. He was interred in Westminster Abbey. 
His poetry never rises above mediocrity, and does not 
always reach it ; but his prose is often excellent. Justice 
has scarcely been done to him cither by La Harpo or 
Voltaire. 

A harder fate than that of voluntary exile was the lot 
Simon Morin, an insane visionary, a man of humble 
birth, who was born about 1623, at Richemont, in Nor- 
mandy. His horrible death, which was in fact a judicial 
murder, perpetrated by a fanaticism far worse than his 
own, leaves an indelible stain on the character of the 
judges by whom it was directed. Morin was originally 
a clerk in the war-office, but lost his situation by negle<y;- 
ing his duties ; and he subsequently ga&ed ac scanty 
subsistence as a copyist, for which he was well qualified 
by the beauty of his hand- writing. His reason appears 
to have been early affected, as he must have been under 
twenty when he was first put into prison for his extrava- 
gant ideas in religious matters. After his release, he 
seems to have gradually become more and more deranged. 
Like all m£idmen of his class, however, he gained numer- 
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ons proselytes, who listened to his harangues, and read 
his printed reveries, wit]^ implicit belief. His su<?cess 
drew on him the attention of*the government, and, in July 
1644, he was sent to the Bastile. At the expiration^ of 
twenty months, he was sot at liberty. Imprisonment had 
only heightened his malady, and he consequently laboured 
with more vigour than ever to disseminate his opinions. 
Those opinions he embodied in a work entitled, “Thoughts 
of Morin, with his Canticles and Spiritual Quatrains,’^ 
dedicated to the king. He called himself the Son of Man, 
and maintained that Christ was incorporated in him; 
that in his person was to take place the second advent of 
the Saviour in a state of glory ; and that the result would 
be a general reformation of the Church, and the conversion 
of all people to the true faith. There was much more of 
the same kind ; ho was in France what Brothers, long 
afterwards, was in England. Of his tenets, several bear 
a resemblance to those which, later in the 17th centuiy, 
were held by thh Quietists. The publication of this volume 
again brought the police upon him. For some time he 
eluded them, but he was at last discovered, and recom- 
mitted to the Bastile. In 1649, ho retracted his errors, 
and was released, and he repeated his retractation four 
months after his being set free. It was not long, however, 
before he relapsed, and for this hh was sent to the Con- 
ciergetie, whence he was transferred to the Fetites Maisons, 
as an infurable lunatic. The last was the only sensible 
measure which was adopted with respect to him. By 
another abjuration, he once more recovered his liberty; 
and, as soon as he was let loose, he once more asserted 
his churn to be an incarnation of the Deity. There can 
be little doubt th%,t he had short lucid intervals, and that 
it was during these intervals that 1^ renounced hi^ elxors*. ^ 
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Thus, alternately raving and recanting, Morin went on 
till 16 Cl, when, in an evil hour,^e contracted an intimacy 
with a man who was no less "a visionary than he himself 
was, and whose nature was dee{)ly tinctured with malignity 
and deceit. This man, John Desmarets de St. Sorlin, a 
member of the French Academy, was the author of 
several works, now sunk into oblivion, among which are 
a ponderous epic called Clovis, and several theatrical 
pieces. From his own showing, he appears to have been 
in youth a monster of immorality ; and though in advanced 
life he affected piety, his conduct did not prove his heart 
to be much ameliorated ; he became fanatical instead of 
becoming virtuous. A brief specimen, from some of his 
rhapsodies, will show how completely his wits, were 
turned the seamy side without.” He asserted that God, 
in his infinite goodness, had given him the key of the 
treasure of the Apocalypse; that he was Eliachim Michael, 
a prophet ; that he had the Divine command to raise an 
army of 144,000 men, bearing the seal of God on their 
foreheads, which army was to be headed by the king, to 
exterminate the impious and the Jansenists ; and that Louis 
XIV- was indicated by the prophets as the person who 
was destined to drive out the Turks, and extend through- 
out the whole earth the kingdom of Christ. Had not 
Desmai'ets been a hater bf the Jansenists, and a flatterer 
of the monarch, he would undoubtedly havC^been sent to 
study the Apocalypse in the solitude of a prison, 

The trite proverb, that ‘‘ two of a trade cannot agree,” 
was verified by Desmarets; he resolved to destroy the 
man who dared to make pretensions that eclipsed his own. 
To effect his purpose, he acted with the cunning of a 
lunatic, and the dark-heartedness of a fiend4 By paying 
assiduous coiart to Morin, by pretending to be one of his 
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most submissive disciples, and even by gping so far as to 
write him a letter, unequii^ocally recognising him as the 
Son of Man, he contrived to insinuate himself into the 
confidence of his unfortun&te victim, and to draw from 
him his most secret thoughts. In the course of their 
conversations, Morin is said to have declared, among other 
things, that unless the king acknowledged his mission he 
would die. Having thus furnished himself with evidence 
against the man whom he had deluded, Desmarets hast- 
ened to denounce him as a heretic and traitor. Orders 
were issued for arresting Morin, who was found engaged 
in copying out a “ Discourse. to the King,” which began 
with the Son of Man to the King of France.” He was 
brought to trial, and was sentenced to be burned alive. 
Some of his followers were condemned to whipping and 
the galleys. The iniquitous judgment passed on Morin 
was executed on the 14th of March, 1663. At the stake 
his reason seems to have returned ; he repeatedly called on 
the Saviour and the Virgin, and humbly prayed for 
mercy to the Creator of all things. 

Little commiseration is due to him whose imprisonment 
is next recorded ; his baseness met with deserved punish- 
ment. Francis Kene Crispin du Bee, Marquis of Vardes, 
was of a good family, and served with reputation in 
Blanders, France, Italy, and Spain. During the war of 
the Fit)nde, fie was constant to the royal party ; and it 
was douttless his zeal and fidelity on this occasion which 
acquired for him the friendship of Louis XIV. He rose 
to high rank in the army ; was made captain-colonel of the 
Hundred Swiss in 1655 ; and next year succeeded the 
Duke of Orleans^ in the government of Aigues-Mortes, 
and was invested with the various orders of knighthood. 
He was on the point of being created a date and peer, 
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Tvbea the discovery of "a dishonourable act of which he- 
had been guilty, stopped his promotion, and deprived him 
of his liberty* Louis had ctiosen Vardes as his friend, 
and had confided to him his‘ passion for the celebrated 
Mile, de la Valliere, who was one of the maids of honour 
to the Duchess of Orleans. It appears that the duchess- 
and her fineiid, the Countess of Soissons, and their lovers, 
the Count de Quiche and Vardes, had hoped, by means 
of La Valliere, to obtain a predominant influence over 
Louis. But the royal mistress loved Louis with a sincere 
and disinterested affection, and was not disposed to become 
the instrument of court intriguers^ It was resolved, 
therefore, to oust her, and substitute in her stead Mite, 
de la Mothe Houdancourt, who, it was imagined, would 
be more subservient. To effect this object, Vardes wrote 
a letter, purporting to be from the Spanish monarch, to 
his daughter the French queen, informing her of her 
consort’s connection with La Valliere ; it was translated 
into Spanish by Quiche. The letter, however, fell into 
*the hands of Louis. While endeavouring to discover the 
author, the king consulted Vardes, and Vardes was so 
ineffably base as to lead him to believe that the offender 
was the Duchess of Noailles. The duchess, a woman of 
strict virtue, had the superintendence of the queen’s maids 
of honour, and had already dissatisfied Louis by h^ 
vigilant care of her charge. He therefore re^ily bdieved 
the suggestion of Vardesr; and, without fartherdnquiiy,. 
deprived the duchess and her husband of all the places 
which they held, and ordered them to retire to their estate.. 
For three years the perfidy of Vardes remdned a secret, 
and it would perhaps always have remained so, had he not 
caused a disclosure of it by conduct wibich was at ohoe* 
a Vagrant hVeach of confidence to his friend, the Count 
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de Quiche, and a gross insult to the Duchess of Orleans. 
He obtained possession of the letters written by the count 
to the duchess, and refused to give them up; and he 
incited the Chevalier de* Lorraine to make offensive 
advances to her. This proceeding brought on a quarrel, 
the result of which was that the king became acquainted 
with the treachery of the man whom he had trusted. 
Vardes was sent to the Bastile in December, 1664, from 
whence he was removed to the citadel of Montpellier^ 
where he was closely confined for eighteen months. He 
was at length allowed to reside in his government of 
Aigues-Mortes ; but eighteen years passed away before 
he was recalled to the court. He is said to have employed 
in study, the period of his exile, and to have made 
himself, generally esteemed in Languedoc. When, after 
his long banishment, he was graciously received by the 
king, Vardes was dressed in the fashion of his early days, 
and, when Louis laughed at the antique cut of his coat, 
the supple courtier replied, ‘‘ Sire, when one is so wretched 
as to be banished fr§m you, one is not only unfortunate^ 
but ridiculous!” Vardes did not long enjoy his re- 
establishment in the royal favour; he died in 1688. 

To Vardes succeeds another noble. Count Roger Bussy 
de Rabutin, who, though he is not accused of such base- 
ness as that of which Vardes was guilty, was by no means 
& mo^el ofidelicacy and virtue. He seems, indeed, to 
have be^n of opinion, that hongur and honesty were not 
necessary qualities in the persons whom he had about 
him ; for, in his Memoirs, he coolly describes one gentle- 
man who was of his train as having been all his life a 
cut-purse ; and another, on whom he bestows praise for 
some things, as 4eiag addicted to every vice, and no less 
familiar with robbeiy and murder than with eating and 
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drinking. Such being his laxity of principles, it is no 
wonder that he sometimes participated in disgusting orgies, 
and was even suspected of feehng a more than parental 
love for Madame de la Riviera, his daughter. Biissy de 
Rabutin was boni in 1618, entered the army when he was 
only twelve years of age, served in all the campaigns 
between 1634 and 1663, and attained the rank or 
lieutenant-general. His bravery was undoubted, but his 
vanity, arrogance, and satirical spirit, made him numerous 
enemies among his brother officers. On one occasion he 
lampooned Turenne, and that great general, deviating 
from his usual magnanimity, avenged himself by writing 
to the king, that “ M. de Bussy was the best officer in the 
army — for songs.’’ In 1641, Bussy was an inmate of the 
Bastile for five months. The defective discipline of his 
regiment, and its having engaged in smuggling salt, was 
the ostensible cause of his imprisonment; he himself 
assigned as the reason, that his father vras hated by 
Desnoyers the minister. The same faults by which his 
companions in arms had been converted into foes, proved 
his ruin at court. He wrote a libellous work, called the 
** Amorous Histoiy of the Gauls,” which was published 
in 1665, and excited a general outcry among the personages 
whom it describes. Bussy affirms that it was sent to the 
press without his con^nt, and even with malignant 
alterations and additions, by an unfaithfuUmistress, to 
whom he entrusted the mmiuscript. This production was 
made the pretext for committing him to the Bastile ; but 
it is said that his real offence was a song, in which he 
ridiculed the king’s passion for the Duchess de la ValliSre. 
His imprisonment lasted twenty months, and he candidly 
owns, in his Memoirs and Letters, thaf^^it was not very 
patiently endured. By dint of importunity, seconded by 
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an illness with which he was attacked, he at length re- 
covered his liberty. IJuring his captivity, he was 
compelled to resign, for a much less sum than it cost him, 
the major-generalship of the light cavalry. But though 
Bussy was released, he was not pardoned ; he was banished 
to his estate. Notwithstanding his abject supplications, 
which were incessantly renewed, he remained an exile for 
sixteen yeaia. At last, in 1682, he was graciously per- 
mitted to re-appear at court. Ilis happiness was, how- 
ever, still incomplete; for the courtiers soon began to 
cabal against him, and the monarch to treat him coldly ; 
and, though he succeeded m procuring a pension for 
himselff and pensions and preferments for his children, he 
failed to obtain the blue riband and a marshal’s staff, which 
were the great objects of his ambition. He died in 1693. 

A longer term of imprisonment than was undergone by 
Bussy Kabutin fell to the lot of the next prisoner. 
Among the victims of the persecution which was carried 
on against the Jansenists, was Louis Isaac le Maistre, 
better known by the name of Saci, which is an anagram' 
formed by him from one of his Christian names.- He was 
born in 1613, and was educated at the college of Beauvais, 
along with his uncle, the celebrated Anthony Amauld. 
Though he was early destined to the clerical profession, 
he did not take orders till he was in his thmty-fifth year ; 
a praise-wofthy humility having long induced him to 
doubt h )9 being competent to ftllfil properly the duties of 
a gospel minister. He was soon after appointed director 
of the Port Royal nuns, on which occasion he took up his 
abode in the convent, resigning to it all his property, 
except a small annuity, and of that he distributed the 
largest portion to the poor. His time was spent in study, 
prayer, and pious exercises. But a blameless life was 
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not sufficient to shield him from theological hatred. In 
1661, he was compelled to dy ^om the convent, and he 
remained in concealment till ll>66, when he was discovered 
and conveyed to the Bastile.* In that prison he was 
immured for three years and a half, and he solaced his 
lonely hours by undertaking a translation of the Bible^ a 
considerable part of which he accomplished while he was 
held in durance. He, however, did not live to complete 
it. In the autumn of 1669 he was set at liberty. The 
minister, to whom he was presented on leaving the Bastile, 
seems to have been willing to grant him some favour, as a 
compensation for his unmerited sufferings ; but all that 
Saci asked was, that the prisoners might be more kniently 
treated. After the destruction of Port Royal, he found 
an asylum in the house of his cousin, the Marquis of 
Fomponne, and there he ended his days, in 1 684. Saci was 
such an enemy to controversy that, though often attacked, 
he is said never to have replied except in one instance. 
Voltaire speaks of him as ‘‘one of the good writers of 
Port Royal.” In the poetical compositions of Saci, which 
were his earliest literary attempts, there are passages that 
rise above mediocrity. Among his principal works, be- 
sides his versifn of the Bible, are translations of the 
Psalms, St. Thomas k Kempis, two books of the Eneid, 
the Fables of Phssdrus* and three of the Comedies of 
Terence. 

From the pious and humble pastor we must t^irn to a 
vei7 different sort of personage, to one of the courtier 
species, a man more remarkable for his sudden rise, and 
for the vicissitudes which he experienced, than for genius 
or virtue. Three of his eminent contemporaries have left 
on record their opinion of Antoninus de Caumbnt, Count, 
and, ofterw^'ds, Duke of Lauzun. The witty Bussy 
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Kabutin pithily describes him as being “ one of the least 
men, in mind as well body, that God ever created.” 
The more phlegmatic Duke\)f Berwick says of him, ‘‘he 
had a sort of talent, which, however, consisted only in 
turning every thing into ridicule, insinuating himself into 
every body’s confidence, worming out their secrets, and 
playing upon their foibles. He was noble in his 3arriage, 
generous, and lived in a splendid style. He loved high 
play, and played like a gentleman. His figure was very 
diminutive, and it is incomprehensible how he could ever 
have become a favourite with the ladies.” The satirical 
St. Simon has drawn, in his. best manner, a full-leogth 
portrait of Lauzun, which has scarcely a single redeeming 
feature. He does, indeed, allow, that he was a good friend, 
“ when he chanced to be a friend, which was rarely,” and 
a good relation ; that he had noble manners, and was brave 
to excess. This is the sole speck of light in the picture ; 
the rest is all shade. In the likeness drawn by St. Simon, 
we see Lauzun,*“ full of ambition, caprices, and whimsies, 
jealous of eyery one, striving always to go beyond the 
mark, never satisfied, illiterate, unadorned and unattractive 
in mind, morose, solitary, and unsociable in dispoiUion, 
mischievous and spiteful by nature, and sti^ more so from 
ambition and jealousy, prompt to become an enemy, even to 
those who were not his rivals, crdel in exposing defects, 
and in^din^ and making subjects for ridicule, scattering 
his ill-na|ured wit about him without sparing any one ; and 
to crown the whole, a courtier equally insolent, scoffing, 
and base even to servility, and replete with arts, intrigues, 
and meannesses, to accomplish his designs.” Such was 
the man whom the king long delighted to honour. 

Lauamn, who af his outset bore the title of Marquis de 
Puyguilhem, was the youngest son of a nSble Gascon 
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family, and was introduced at Odiift by the Marshal 4o 
Grammont, his relation. He soon became the faVoUritO' 
of Louis, who heaped riches and places upon him; some 
of the latter were expressly created for him. Whciji the 
Duke of Mazarin resigned the mastership of the ordnance, 
the king promised it to Lauzun, but bound him to keep 
the matter secret for a short time. The folly and vanity 
of the favourite, who could not refrain from boasting pf 
his good fortune, were the cause of his disappointmout. 
Louvois thus obtained a knowledge of the nomination|. 
and remonstrated against it so strongly, and with such 
sound reasons, that it was revoked by the monarch. 0» 
this occasion a scene took place such as has seld^Qij^ 
occurred between monarch and subject. After having 
vainly tried to persuade the king to carry into effect 
original intention, Lauzun burst into a furious passion| 
turned his back on him, broke his own sword under his 
foot, and vowed that he would never again serve a prince 
who had violated his word so shamefully. Louis acted 
in this instance with true dignity. Opening the window, 
he threw out his cane, and, as he was quitting the room, 
he coolly said, ‘‘ I should be sorry to have struck a man of 
rank.” The next morning, however, Lauzun was, 
conveyed to title Bastile. But Louis was soon induced to 
forgive the offender,‘aDd even to offer him, as an indem- 
nity for his loss, the post of captain of the royal guards. It 
strongly marks the insolpnce of Lauzun, that at first 
refused the proffered grace, and that entreaties were 
required to induce him to accept it. 

Lauzun had scarcely been twelve months out of the 
Bastile, before he had an opportunity of becoming the 
richest subject in Europe. A grand-daughter of Heniy 
IV., the celebrated Duchess of Montpensicr, usually known 
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hy the epj^ellatibn !M!ademoiselle, who»had reached her 
fort^Hseeond year, fell violently in love with him. In her 
gives a curious and amusing account of her 
Iftrooing, for the courtship itas all on the side of the lady. 
So Completely had Lauzun recovered his influence, that 
the king gave his consent to their union. The marriage 
contract secured to him three duchies and twenty milliona 
of livres. A second time his fortune was marred by his 
vanity. His friends urged him to hasten the nuptials, 
’ Imt he delayed, that they might be celebrated with royal 
splendour. Of this delay his enemies availed themselves 
il^work upon the pride of the monarch, and they succeeded 
in breaking off the match. The duchess was rendered 
inconsolable by this event ; Lauzun seems to have borne 
it with sufficient philosophy. A secret marriage between 
them is believed to have subsequently taken place. 

Lauzun was supposed to be now more firmly fixed than 
ever in the king’s good graces.. He was placed at the 
liead of the ar&y which, in 1670, escorted the king and 
the court to •Flanders, and he displayed extraordinaiy 
magnificence in this command. But, fiattering as appear- 
ances were, he was on the eve of his fall. He had two 
Active and powerful enemies; Louvois, whom he con- 
stantly thwarted and provoked in various ways, and 
Madame de Montespan, the king’s mistress, whom he had 
more than onle grossly insulted. Political rivalry and 
hatred,* and female revenge, w%ro finally triumphant. 
The minister and the mistress so incessantly laboured to 
blacken Lauzun, whose private marriage with Mademoiselle 
18 said to have aided their efforts, that, in November 1671, 
he was sent to the BastOe, whence he was soon after 
removed to the fortress of Pignerol. In that fortress he 
was closely confined in a cell for nearly five /ears. His 

T 
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situation was at length somewhat ameliorated, but his 
imprisonment was continued for five years mQ|*e« It is 
probable that he would have spent the rest of his days at 
Pignerol, had not the DucheSSi of Montpensier purchased 
his freedom, by sacrificing the duchy of Aumale, the 
earldom of Eu, and the principality of Dombes, to form 
an appanage for the illegitimate son of Louis by Madame 
de Montespan. It is an additional stain on the character 
pf Lauzun, that he proved ungrateful to his deliverer. 

Though Lauzun was released, he was not suffered to 
approach the court. Tired of his exile from Versailles, 
he passed over to England. On the revolution of 16dd 
breaking out, James placed the queen and the infant 
prince under his care, to be conveyed to France. This 
trust opened the way to his re-admission into the royal 
presence, and to his being created a duke ; but he never 
regained the confidence of the monarch. He led a rein* 
fbreement of the French troops to James in Ireland ; and 
displayed, as the Duke of Berwick stages, none of the 
qualities of a general. He died in 1723, <it the age of 
more than ninety. The closing scene of his life was 
perhaps the only one for which he deserves praise. His 
disease was cancer in the mouth, the protracted and 
horrible torture of which he bore with astonishing temper 
and fortitude. 

The severe example which was made of ^de Bourteville, 
in thp reign of Louis XIIL, though it gave a temporary 
cheek to the practice of duelling, was far from putting an 
end to it. Nor did better success attend the ordinances 
issued in 1634 by Louis XUL, and in 1643, 1651, and 
1670, by Louis XIV. The feebleness of the royal 
authority, during a disturbed regency, and the war of the 
Fronde, w7th the fuarrels arising out of it, doubtless 
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tended to neutralise the laws* But, eren when Louis 
XIV. was in uncontested ^ssession of despotic power, 
we find that the murderous custom of fighting in parties 
was still existing. In 16^3, a famous duel took place 
between the two La Frettes, Saint Aignan, and Argenlieu, 
on the one side, and Chalais, Noirmoutier, d’Antin, and 
Flamarcns, on the other. The axe was at length laid to 
the root of the evil, by the edict of August 1679, which 
constituted the marshals of France, and the governors of 
provinces, supreme judges in all cases where individuals 
supposed their honour to have been wounded. This edict 
prohibited, under the heavi^t penalties, all private 
combats and rencounters, both within and without the 
kingdom. One clause seems excellently calculated to 
produce its intended effect, no less by the insinuation with 
which it opens, than by the denunciations with which it 
concludes. ‘‘ Those,” it says, ‘‘ who, doubting of their 
own courage, shall have called in the aid of seconds, thirds, 
or a greater number of persons, shall, besides the punish- 
ment of death and confiscation, be degraded from their 
nobility, and have their coat of arms publicly blackened 
and broken by the hangman; their successors shall be 
obliged to adopt now arms ; and the seconds, thirds, *and 
other accomplices shall be punished in the same manner.” 
This salutary edict appears to have nearly accomplished 
the purpose for which it was framed. The slavish fear 
of incu^ng the displeasure of the sovereign, a feeling 
which was so prevalent among the courtiers of Louis 
XIV., perhaps aided materially in producing obedience to 
the law. It would have been well if a worse effect had 
never resulted fr<)|m that kind of fear. 

Among the fashionable gladiators of those days was 
Philip d’Oger, Marquis of Cavoie,i!i mao whom nature 
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had liberally endowed with the means of shining in a 
nobler sphere. Cavoie, born in lb40, and descended from 
an ancient Picard family, was the son of a woman of 
talent, who gained the good graces of Anne of Austria, 
and availed herself of her influence to forward the fortune 
of her offspring. His personal appearance was greatly in 
his favour ; he was one of the handsomest and best made 
men in France, and he dressed with singular elegance. 
His courage, too, was no less conspicuous than his 
corporeal qualities. In 1666, he served as a volunteer on 
board of the Dutch fleet, under De Ruyter ; and in the 
battle with the Duke of Albemarle he distinguished him- 
self by the perilous exploit of proceeding in a boat to cut 
the cable with which some English sloops were towing 
down a fire-ship on the Dutch admiral. He succeeded in 
his daring attempt, and escaped unhurt. By this gallant 
action he acquired the friendship of the celebrated 
Turenne. Long before this he had become known as 
the brave Cavoie,” in consequence of his gallant bearing 
in the single combats which were still too common in 
France. 

It was for having acted as second in one of these 
combats, that he was immured in the Bastile. His 
imprisonment would, peshaps, have been protracted, but 
for a curious circumstance, of which a pleasant account is 
given by the Duke de St. Simon. Mile, de Coetfogon, 
one of the maids of honour to the consort of Loui^ XIV., 
had fallen madly in love with Cavoie. St. Simon describea 
her as being “ugly,.prudent, naive, much liked, and a 
^eiy good creature.” It is no slight proof of her amiabi- 
lity, that, in a frivolous and satirical cc^urt, her s|>rrows 
were a subjc^.t of pi^ instead of laughter. Cavoie was 
anything but delightclu with her idolatrous fondness, which 
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8ho seemed to glory in manifesting ; and he strove to rid 
himself of it by beiag obdurate, and even downright 
harsh. In spite of his repulsive conduct, however, she 
became every day fondet. When he went to the army, 
her tears and cries were incessant, and during the whole 
of the campaign she obstinately abstained from adorning 
her person in the smallest degree. It was not till 
he came back that she resumed her customary style of 
dress. Ilis being committed to the Bastile renewed her 
grief. “ She spoke to the king in behalf of Cavoie,” says 
St. Simon, “ and not being able to obtain his deliverance, 
she scolded his majesty so violently as to abuse him. 
The king laughed heartily, at which she was so much 
incensed that she threatened him with her nails, and he 
thought it prudent not to run the risk of them. He every 
day dined and supped publicly with the queen ; at dinner 
it was usual for the Duchess of Richelieu and the queen’s 
maids of honour to wait upon them. On these occasions, 
Coetlogon nc^er would hand anything to the king ; either 
she avoided him, or she flatly refused, and told him that 
he did not deserve to be waited upon by her. Next she 
was ill of jaundice, and had violent hysterics, and fits of 
despaii*. This went so far, that the king and queen 
seriously desired the Duchess of Richelieu to accompany 
her to the Bastile, to see Cavoie ; and this was twice or 
thriee repeated. At last he was released, and Coetlogon, 
in raptures, again took to dressing ; but it was not with- 
out iwch difficulty that she could be reconciled to the 
king.” 

It is ddightful to know that the devoted love of this 
warm-hearted female was rewarded ; and it is honou^ble 
to Louis XI'VT that, instead of meanly resenting her 
bursts of •passion, he kindly and succeAfuUy exerted 
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himself to render cher happy. In conjunction with* tho 
queen, he more than once pleaded for the enamoured lady 
but he found Cavoie averse from a marriage. At lengthy 
the death of his grand mar^chal^de-logis enabled the king 
to attack Cavoie with advantage. This time, however, 
he spoke in the tone of an absolute monarch ; for ho 
insisted that Cavoie should wed Mile, de Coetlogon ; but, 
in return, he promised to put him in the road to fortune,, 
and, as a dowry to the portionless maid, ho gave him the 
splendid office which had just become vacant. Despotism 
thus exercised may be forgiven, if only for its rarity. 
Cavoie yielded to the command of his sovereign, and the 
desired union took place. The result was more satis- 
factory than might have been expected. Cavoie proved 
to be an indulgent husband, and she on her part, never 
ceased to look up to him as a sort of superior being. 
Neither in her maiden nor in her married state, was her 
virtue for a moment doubted. 

Cavoie accompanied Louis XIY. in all his campaigns. 
At the passage of the Rhine, his intrepidity called forth 
praise from the king himself. A report having soon after 
been spread, that Cavoie was among the slain, Louis 
exclaimed, ‘‘0, how grieved M. de Turenne will bel*^ 
The courtiers who surrounded him were joining in a 
general chorus, of eulogium upon the supposed dead man^ 
when a horseman was seen plunging into the fiver oa the 
opposite side, and swimmiilg over. It was Cavoie whom 
the Prince de Cond6 had sent to the monarch, to announce 
lo him the complete success of his army. 

For many years Cavoie was held in high esteem at 
/ouxt, and enjoyed the confidence of his master. A 
tircumstance at length occurred to disturb his peace. He 
^Itad hoped to1l)e iuc)jaded in the number of thotfe on whom 
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tbe ordor of the Holy Ghost was conferred in 1688^ but 
he was disappointed. disappointment was the work 

of Louvois, who hated him^ because he was the old and 
firm friend of the Marqujs de Seignalai. Wounded by 
this slight, the grand mar^chal wrote a letter to Louis, 
informing him that he intended to retire. But the vows 
of chagrined courtiers are as brittle as those of lovers. 
The king called him into his cabinet, and. with that 
graciousness which he well knew how to assume, he said 
to him, “We have lived too long together to part now; 
1 cannot let you quit me ; I will see that you shall be 
satisfied.” Cavoie abandoned his design of withdrawing 
from court; but the protuised blue riband was never 
bestowed on him. 

At a later period, about twenty years before his decease, 
he resumed and carried into execution his purpose of 
seceding from public life. He was a patron of literary 
characters in general, and was in habits of close intimacy 
with Racine, Boileau, and other eminent authors. Cavoie 
died in 1716, at the age of 76, leaving behind him the 
enviable reputation of having been a man on whose 
sincerity and probity an implicit reliance might with 
safety be placed. 

From Cavoie We pass to an individual of a less 
estimable character. Louis, priftce of Rohan, commonly 
kuoT^n by the title of the Chevalier Rohan, a degenerate 
descendant from illustrious ancestors, was born about 
1635. ^Rohan was endowed by nature with a handsome 
and graceful person, and many intellectual qualities ; but 
all these advantages were nullified by his follies and vices. 
The Marquis de la Fare describes him as being made up of 
contradictions ; %ometimes witty, at others the contrary ; 
sometimes f dignified and brave, at othess mean 
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dastardly. In annals of gallantry he seems to have 
been ambitious of holding a coi^picuous place. The most 
celebrated of his amorous adventures was his carrying off, 
aided by her brother, the Duke of Nevers, the beautiful 
and frail Hortensia Mancini, who was united to the 
contemptible Duke of Mazarin. That he gamed high, 
and was careless of his gold, we learn from an anecdote 
which is related of him. Ho had lost to the king, at the 
gaming-table, a large sum, which was to be paid in 
louis-d’or. Rohan counted out seven or eight hundred, 
but not having enough of them, he added two hundred 
Spanish pistoles. Louis objected to the latter, upon 
which the chevalier snatched them up, and threw them 
out of the window, saying at the same time, “ Since your 
majesty will not have them, they are good for nothing.” 
The king complained of this to Cardinal Mazarin, who 
replied, Sire, the Chevalier de Rohan played like a king, 
and you played like a chevalier de Rohan.” This action 
of Rohan has been praised as a “piquant lesson” to Louis; 
it seems, however, to have been rather an absurd mode 
of rebuking the monarch’s unprincely conduct. 

Rohan continued in favour at court for several years, 
and in 1656 ; was appointed grand huntsman of France, 
an office equivalent to our master of the buck-hounds : 
he was afterwards mhde colonel of the guards. He 
served in 1654, 1655, 1672, and 1677, abd displayed 
great valour. The commencement of his decline seems to 
have been his being obliged to give up the office grand 
huntsman, in consequence of his amour with the Duchess 
of Mazarin. His extravagance and profligacy at lengUi 
ruined his fortune and reputation. To repair his shattered 
finances, he engaged in a plot at oned treasonable and 
absurd, whiah completed the destruction of his character, 
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and brought him to the scaffold. Into this scheme he 
was seduced hy Latruaumtont, a Norman officer, a man as 
impoverished and licentious as himself. Their accomplices 
were Preault, a young officer, the Marchioness of Villiers- 
Bourdeville, his mistress, and a schoolmaster, named Van 
den Enden; all of whom are said to have disbelieved that 
the soul is immortal. Their plan was, to put into the 
hands of the Dutch the town of Quilleboeuf, in Normandy, 
and to excite the province to revolt, for^ which service 
they were to be liberally rewarded. The magnitude of 
their project forms a striking contrast with the scantiness 
of their means. The conspiracy was discovered by the 
government, before the conspirators could begin their 
operations. Rohan was committed to the Bastile, and 
M. de Brissac was sent into Normandy to arrest Latruau- 
mont. The latter defended himself, was mortally wounded, 
and died in a few hours. He had at least some honourable 
feelings, for, in order to save his confederates, he persisted 
to the last moment that he was the sole criminal. The 
friends of Rohan nightly made the circuit of the Bastile, 
and vociferated, through a speaking-trumpet, '^Latruau- 
mont is dead, and has confessed nothing.” They were, 
however, unheard by the chevalier. He, meanwhile, was 
perseveringly pressed to acknowledge his guilt, but he 
refused ; and, as his participation in the plot was known 
only to the deceased, and no written proof existed against 
him, he might have saved his life,* had he not been circum- 
vented qy one of those stratagems which were employed 
against prisoners. De Bezons, one of the counsellors of 
state who interrogated the captive, had the baseness to 
assure him that the king meant to pardon him if he would 
declare the truth, although everything was already known 
from the dying avowal of Latruaumont. Trusting to the 
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assurances of his« treacherous adviser, Rohan acknowledge 
ed his treason. He soon learped the deceit which had 
been practised on him; and he burst into such violent 
paroxysms of rage, that his keepers were compelled ta 
manacle him that he might not lay violent hands on 
himself. Rohan and his accomplices were soon after 
sentenced to death ; they were executed in front of the 
Bastile, on the 27th of November, 1674. In spite of her 
erroneous principles, the sufferer most worthy of pity was, 
perhaps, Madame de Villiers, who displayed a noble 
fortitude and forgiving spirit. The only evidence against 
her was some of her letters to Preault, which he had 
unwisely preserved. At first, she uttered a few words of 
mild reproof for his fatal imprudence ; but she quickly 
changed her tone, and said with a smile, We must not 
think on what is passed, but only how to die.” 

The same year that consigned Rohan to the scaffold^ 
saw his place in the Bastile filled by a youthful victim, 
who was doomed to waste a large parlp of his life in 
captivity, for having offended a vindictive and powerful 
religious body. His name is not recorded, but it is* 
evident that he was of a good family, 

Louis XIV, was requested, by the Jesuits of Clermont 
College, to be present at the representation of a tragedy 
by their pupils. He complied, and was highly gratified 


by the piece ; the more so, perhaps, as was ^ckly 
strewn with passages in«praise of him. A nobleman in 
attendance having spoken to him in terms of ad^iration^ 


as to the manner in which the drama had been played, 


the king replied, Where’s the wonder 7 is it not mjr 


college?” These words were not lost upon the principal 
of the college, who was standing by. As soon as the king* 


was gone, the old inscription, CcUtgivm 
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Societati Jems^* which was on the front of the building, 
was taken down, and workjnen were all night employed 
to inscribe the words, Collegium Ludovici Magni^^ in 
gold letters, on a tablet of bl^ck marble. 

In the morning the new inscription was seen conspicu- 
ously displayed on the edifice. A youth of sixteen, a 
pupil in the college, had the good sense and the good taste 
to be disgusted with this worse than indecorous adulation, 
and he gave vent to his feelings in a Latin distich, which, 
during the night, he fastened on the gate. The meaning 
of his lines may be thus givei| : 

<*0brist'8 name expunged, the kfng's now fills the stone: 

O impious race ! oy this is plainly shown 
That Louis is the only god you own! ** 

The pungent lines excited a violent clamour among the 
Jesuits, and no pains were spared to trace the writer. 
The Juvenile offender was discovered, and was shut up 
in the Bastile. After having been confined there for a 
long while, he was transferred to the citadel of St* 
Marguerite, on the coast of Provence. There he continued 
for several years ; after which he was taken back to the 
Bastile. One-and-thirty years he passed in this manner, 
and the remainder of his life would doubtless have been 
consumed in the same way, had he not, in 1705, become 
sole heir to the estates of his family. The confessor of 
the'Bastile, who was a Jesuit, now remonstrated with his 
brethren on the impolicy of keeping in prison an individual 
from wbo^, by procuring his release, they might reap 
such a golden harvest. His advice was t^en, and the 
captive was set free at Aeir intercession. There can be 
no doubt that their tardy and interested mercy received a 
liberal reward. 

Among the lellow-prisoners oi the nameless jsatirist of 
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the Jesuits wa^, for a short time, another writer of verses, 
but verses of a very different l^ind. The person in question 
was Charles Dassouci, who ludicrously designated himself 
as “Emperor of the Burlesque, the first of that name.” 
He was born at Paris, about 1604, and was the son of a 
barrister. His bringing-up, and his early habits, were not 
calculated to make him an estimable member of society. 
His parents were separated, and the tyranny of a female, 
who was at once the servant and the concubine of his 
father, drove him from his home. When he was only nine 
years old, he wandered to Calais, where he passed himself 
off as an adept in astrology, the son of Cesar, that dealer 
in magic whose fate has been narrated in the preceding 
chapter. The boy having, by the power of imagination, 
worked a cure upon a hypochondriacal individual, the 
wise people of Calais considered this fact to be a decisive 
proof of his intercourse with the devil, and were about to 
throw him into the sea, but he was saved by some of his 
friends, who conveyed him privately out of the place. 
After having led a roving life for some time, he became 
player on the lute and singer to Christina, Duchess of 
Savoy, the daughter of Henry IV. In 1640, he was intro- 
duced to Louis XIII., who gave him the same situation 
that he had filled in the household of the duchess, and he 
was continued in it during the minority of Louis XIV. 
Besolving to return to Turin, he quitted Paris jin 1655; 
but, before his departure from the kingdom, he visited 
various parts in the south of France. He ^as accom- 
panied every where by two handsome youths, called his 
musical pages ; his connection with whom afforded to his 
enemies a reason, or a pretext» for fixing a deep stain on 
bis moral character. Failing to obtaih patronage at Turin, 
he went to Rome ; and there he was put into the prison of 
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iheInquisitioD, for having satirised some powerful prelates. 
On being liberated he went^back to Paris, where he was 
not more fortunate than he had been in Italy, for he was 
committed to the Bastile, *in 1675, whence he was 
transferred to the Ch^telet. To his licentious conduct 
and writings be is said to have been indebted for his 
imprisonment, which lasted six months. He died about 
1 679. His principal works are, “ Ovid in Good Humour,” 
which is a travestie upon part of the Metamorphoses; 
Claudian’s Bape of Proserpine burlesqued; and many 
poems in a similar style. Dassouci, who was sometimes 
called “the ape of Scarron,” received a lash from the 
satirical scourge of Boileau, and he complained heavily 
of the injury. In his Art of Poetry, Boileau thus alludes 
to the popularity which Dassouci had once enjoyed : 

** The scurdest joker charmed some kindred mind, 

And even Dassouci could readers find.** 

It must be owned, however, that in the works of “ the 
Emperor of burfesque,” there are some passages which 
prove that, though his taste and his morals were defective, 
he was not destitute of talent. 

The reader has seen that, with very few exceptions, 
the prisoners who have been mentioned in this- chapter 
belonged to the courtier-cla^ ; that they were men ,who 
seemed to feel a difficulty of breathing whenever they did 
not inhale the vapours of a frivolous and voluptuous 
court Wp ought always to abhOr injustice, and there- 
fore we iq^st hate the power which was unjust to them ; 
but they have no title to that liberal share of our pity 
which is the right of humbler victims, for it was an 
implied condition ^f their artificial existence that they 
diould bend to a despot’s will; they purchased the smiles 
of their mastdr, the pleasures, such as they wA'e, of the 
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Loavre and Versailles, aM a portion of the public 
by the renunciation of their free agency, and by encounter- 
ing the risk of being capriciously transferred from a* palace 
to a dungeon. If, relying^on his good luck, a man will 
venture to play with a gambler whom he knows to assert 
the privilege of now and then cogging the dice, his folly 
perhaps deserves more compassion than his misfortune. 

Let us now see in what manner other classes were 
affected by the working of an arbitrary government ; 
whether its tyranny was impartially distributed among 
them. A few examples, taken between the years 1C60 
and 1670, will enable us to form a tolerably correct 
judgment upon this subject. Before we proceed to give 
these examples, it may, however, be well to apprise the 
reader, that committals to the Bastile were not things of 
rare occurrence, but the contrary. In 1663, fifty-four 
persons were sent to that dreary pile ; in some years the 
number was fewer ; in others it rose to nearly a hundred 
and fifty. The Bastile was so crowded in 1665, that a 
part of the prisoners were obliged to be removed to other 
places of confinement. It must, indeed, have been full io 
overfiowing, before this removal could have been thought 
necessary. Such being the case with the Bastile, it is 
probable that Vincennes, and many other state prisons, 
vrere in a similar situation. 

Though, as far as can be judged from impeifect re 
gisters, it appears that a large majority of the persons 
ilicarcerated in the Bastile were the victims caprice, 
malice, or religious and political persecution, there can be 
no doubt that many were really criminal. Some instances 
of the latter class occur in the years between 1660 and 
1670. The crime of coining, which we have *seen so 
ioommon it an earlier period, was still pi'evalent, and 
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ixras still committed by men irbo held a«espectable rank 
in society. In 1666, twelve coiners were hanged within 
•a fortnight, and they accused several others, among whom 
was a M. Dclcampe, who ie described as the celebrated 
master of an academy in the suburb of St. Germain.*’ He 
was escorted in a carriage to the Bastile, by three comp- 
anies of the guards, and little more than a week elapsed 
before he was beheaded. The crowd to witness his 
execution was so great, that many persons were killed or 
wounded by being pressed or trampled on. 

The Bastile was often employed as an engine of extor- 
tion. To contribute to the wants of the state, or, rather, 
to the prodigalities of the court, immense sums were 
levied upon individuals holding offices, and upon contract- 
ors, and all who had any concern with the finances. It 
must, of course, have been taken for granted that they 
had robbed the public ; and it could hardly have been 
expected that they would not indemnify themselves, by 
future peculatibn, for their present loss. Messat, a 
registrar of the council, was bastiled for remonstmting 
against a demand of six hundred thousand livres from 
himself and three of his colleagues. Catalan, a contractor, 
shored the same fate, and was threatened with death to 
boot^ but after a confinement of several months, he 
ransomed himself for six millions of livres. From another 
individual nine hundred thousand livres, and from three 
of the treasurers of the exchequer several millions, were 
squeeze^ by this powerful instrument. M. Deschiens, 
one of M. Colbert’s head clerks, was also frightened into 
the payment of a good round sum, by a visit to the 
Bastile. 

Other equally honourable means ©f raising money wairo 
resorted to ; ^1 of which helped to fill the pHfions as well" 
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as the coffers of ^he monai^. AMohg were 
gifts/’ once known in England under the name of 
“benevolences.” From the city of Sens, for instance, 
twelve thousand livres were» demanded as a free gift, 
besides nearly thrice as much for the pay of the gendar- 
merie. The citizens replied that they had no money, but 
would give a thousand hogsheads of excellent wine« 
Whether the wine was accepted, or whether any of the 
citizens were imprisoned for the misdemeanour of being 
pennyless, I cannot say. 

Immense sums were raised by the sale of offices. F6r 
the title of counsellor of the court, 75,000 crowns were 
paid, and 90,000 for a place at the board of exchequer. 
Numerous purchasers were found at far higher prices* 
There ^ perhaps much truth in Patin’s sarcastic remark 
on this occasion: “They must have robbed at a great 
rate,” says he, “ or they would not have so much money 
to squander.” Monopolies likewise lent their aid to 
replenish the royal store. Niceron, a grocer, who appears 
to have been an agent, or spokesman, of the Parisian 
companies of tradesmen, was lodged in the Bastile for 
having ventured to remonstrate against a projected 
monopoly of whale-oil. Another article of supply was 
the stopping of the annuities payable at the town hall ; a 
measure for which we have seen a precedent in the reign 
of Henry lY. Poignant, a respectable citfesen of .Parfi, 
was sent to the Bastile for having spoken on this subject ; 
and a female, named Madame de la Trousse, wa^ for the 
iame cause, prohibited from going to the town hall, or to 
any other meeting, under pain of corporal punishment I 
On another occasion, the president le Lievre was banished 
from Paris, for having made some observations which 
were unfavSurable to the taxes. « 
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xA>aef j(%uB oHtained^aa lavisblj spent on the 
p<3ltttps and amusements the court. A part was dis* 
itipated at the gaming-table ; Louis being then a constant 
nnd an unlucky gamestesh Theatrical entertainments 
absorbed another portion. The getting up of a single 
grand ballet is said to have cost no less than forly 
thousand pounds. Guy Patin had reason to exclaim, 
‘‘they talk much at the Louvre of balls, ballets, anti 
rejoicings, but nothing is said of relieving the peoplef 
who are dying of such unexampled want, after so great 
and solemn a general peace has been concluded. O pudor ! 
6 moj’es ! 6 tempora !” 

But though, in his private letter’s, Patin could venture 
to censure profusion and exaction, he would soon have 
been fitted with what he somewhere calls “a stone 
doublet,” had he dared to breathe a word against then^ in 
public. It was dangerous even for a barrister to perform 
faithfully his duty to a client. M. Burai, an eminent 
advocate, was eommitted to the Bastile, in 1655, for 
having undertaken the defence of Guenegaut, one of the 
Ifeasurers, who was prosecuted by the government. 

The press was Completely muzzled. We find De Prez, 
a printer, sent to the Bastile, for having printed a letter 
by the Bishop of Aleth, which displeased the Jesuits ; a 
second unlucky typographer, for oftending the Archbishop 
of* Parjs ; and a third, named Coquier, for privately 
piintfpg an answer to a work of the Chevalier Talon, 
.whbnad attacked Coquier’s former master, the Superin- 
tendent Pouquet. It a/roB a perilous task for a man to 
defend himself against the minions of favour. The 
Journal des S^avans having abused Charles Patin, Jie was 
about to reply, whin it was intimated to him that if he 
did not desist, the BastOe ipibutdl receive %im: the 
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journal happened to be protected by M. Colbert, the 
minister. Such protection gava a decisive advantage over 
a less fortunate rival. The conduct of Renaudot, the 
printer of the Gazette, afforda a strong proof of the tyran- 
nical use which was made of it. There appears to have 
been at this period a sort of partnership, the members of 
which gained a livelihood by compiling and vending a 
manuscript gazette. As the sale of this paper diminished 
that of his own, Renaudot made a bold attempt to get rid 
of his competitors. He is said to have been extremely 
desirous that they should be hanged ; but his benevolent 
wish was not gratified. He bad, however, the satisfac- 
tion of procuring seven of them to be sent to the Bastile, 
one of whom was publicly whipped through the streets. 
Yet these measures, harsh as they were, did not succeed 
in putting down the manuscript gazetteers ; for, five years 
afterwards, six more of them were committed to prison. 
From its long continuance, and the risks which the 
traders were willing to encounter, we may infer that the 
trade was productive. 

To have, a different opinion from the sovereign, as to 
the merit of any one whom he placed in ofiice, was a 
heavy offence. M. de Montespan, expiated, by imprison- 
ment in Fort-rEv8que, his having doubted the wisdom of 
choosing M. Montausler as governor to the dauphin. 
Some were thrown into the Bastile for impossible ©rimes ; 
such was the case of Saint Severin, a priest who wm ac 
cused of sorcery. Of others, the fault and the^meaning 
of their punishment are now undJscoverable. With re- 
spect to L’Epine, a priest, for example, we are only told 
that he was discharged from the Bastile, on condition of 
quitting Paris within twenty-four hours, and going to 
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Egypt. The reason of this aingular species of banish- 
ment must remain an enigpna. 

One of the instances in which despair prompted ani- 
mate of the Bastile to commit suicide, occurred in 1669, 
and is recorded by Patin. A statej)ri8oner,” says he, 
“has poisoned himself in the Bastile, terrified by the 
punishment which could not fail to be inflicted on him, 
for having spoken very badly rfe Domw> Friort** 



CHA.PTER VIIL 


The Poisoners — The Marchioness of Brinvilliers — Penantier — La 
Voisin — and her accomplices and dupes— The “ Chambre Ardente” 
•^The Countess of Soissons — The Duchess of Bouillon — The Duke 
of Luxembourg — Stephen de Bray — The Abbtf’ Primi — Andrew 
Morell — Madame Guyon — Oourtils de Sandraz — Constantine de 
Benneville — The Man with the Iron Mask — Jansenists — Tiron, 
Veillant, and Lebrun Desmarets— The Count de Bucquoy — The 
Duke de Richelieu— Miscellaneous Prisoners. 

In the year 1676, the Bastile received a criminal, whose 
guilt was of the blackest dye, and who was soon followed 
by a crowd of imitators more profoundly wicked, if pos- 
sible, than she herself was. Poisoning was their crime, 
and the practice of it became so common that Madame 
de S6vign6 expresses a fear that, in foreign countries, the 
words Frenchman and poisoner would be considered as 
synonymous. 

Foremost in the dark cataloirue stands the Marchioness 
of Brinvilliers, the daughter of Dreux d’Aubrai, the Civil 
Lieutenant. She was 'beautiful, reserved in her manners, 
and apparently devout ; but her heart was corrupted to 
the core. From her own confession, it appears, that 
when she was only seven years old, she hdfd alre^y lost 
her maiden innocence ; and had also set fire to a house I 
Her later years were worthy of this beginning, ^etween 
1666 and 1670, she poisoned her father, two brothers, a 
sister, and many of her acquaintance. She is said to have 
administered poison to her husband, though without^effect ; 
and also, with fatal success, to the po^r and the sick in 
the hospitdis, to whom she gave biscuits, in l which deadly 
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drugs were mixed. The latter facts ave denied hj Vol- 
taire ; they are, however^ positively affirmed by Madame 
de Sevign6. 

The diabolical art whicii she so widely practised w^ 
learned from St. Croix, a young officer, who was her 
paramour. He was a friend of her husband, who, in 
opposition to her real or feigned remonstrances, made him 
an inmate of his house. A criminal intimacy soon took 
place between the wife and the friend. The husband, a 
man of dissipated habits, seems to have been regardless of 
their intrigue; but her father was so disgusted by its 
shameless publicity that he obtained a Icttre-de-cachet, and 
St. Croix was lodged in the Bastile, where he continued 
for twelve months. There St. Croix was placed in the 
same apartment with Exili, an Italian, who was confined 
on suspicion of being, as he really was, a compounder and 
vender of poisons. Exili taught St.’ Croix all his detest- 
able secrets, and the latter communicated them to the 
marchioness, who was a willing scholar. 

St. Croix died suddenly in 1672 ; and, as he had no 
relatives, the government took possession of his effects. 
Among them was a small box, which was importunately 
claimed by the marchioness. It was opened, and found 
to contain a note, desiring that it might be delivered, 
without the contents being disturbed, to Madame de 
Brinvjlliers. * The box was filled with poisons of all kinds, 
some of the marchioness’s lette];3 to him, and a note of 
hand to him, for 33,000 livres, bearing her signature. 

Disajppointed in all^ attempts to gain possession of the 
box, and finding that suspicion began to fall heavily upon 
her, Brinvilliers took flight. After having visited England, 
she fixed her resffienoe at Lidge. Fresh presumptions of 
her guilt having arisen, it was resolved tc^ arrest her^^* 
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Desgrais^ the exempt of police, was accordingly despatch- 
ed to Li6ge. He disguised himsrelf as an abbe, pretended 
to be enamoured of her, insinuated himself into her good 
graces, and ultimately succeeded in seizing the lady and 
her papers, and conveying them to Paris. 

Brinvilliers now disavowed all knowledge of the box ; 
but it was too late. For a little while her spirits deserted 
her, and she made an ineffectual attempt at suicide. She, 
however, soon rallied them, and preserved her courage to 
the last. Among her papers was found a written con- 
fession of the numerous crimes which she had committed. 
To extort an oral confession, it was resolved to put her to 
the ordinary question^ which consisted in forcing down 
the throat of the culprit an immense quantity of water. 
When she saw three buckets in the torture room, she 
coolly observed, “ This must be for the purpose of drown- 
ing me, for they can never expect to make a woman of 
my size drink it all.” She was saved from the trial, by 
making a full avowal of her misdeeds. Her sentence she 
heard with an unaltered countenance. In the last twenty- 
four hours of her existence she is said to have manifested 
sincere penitence. She was beheaded, and her remains 
were burned, on the 16th of July, 1676. It wiU perhaps 
scarcely be believed that, on the morrow, the besotted 
populace collected her '‘ashes; assigning as their reason 
for so doing, that she was a saint II ^ ^ 

With Brinvilliers was implicated Penautier, who held 
the lucrative offices of treasurer-general of the clergy, and 
of the states of Languedoc. He jvas known to be her 
intimate friend, and was believed, apparently with reason, 
to be one of her favoured lovers. It is asserted, that in 
the box which was left by St. Croix, there was a packet 
^ poison, ^addressed to Penautier. That the receiver- 
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general had the reputation of making u9e of such packets 
is certain, and was a subject of public jest. Cardinal de 
Bonzi, archbishop of Narbonne, who was his strenuous 
protector, used to say laughingly, “ None of those who 
have pensions on my benefices are long-lived, for my star 
is fatal to them all.” The caustic Abb6 Fouquet one day 
saw the prelate and Penautier in a carriage together, and 
he told everybody that he had just met Cardinal de Bonz^ 
and his star. • Penautier was imprisoned, and appears to 
have been in imminent danger ; from which he is said to 
have been extricated only by the most powerful influence, 
and the sacrifice of half his riches. 

Instead of operating as a warning, the execution of the 
marchioness would rather seem to have stimulated others 
to the commission of the horrible species of crime for 
which she suffered. After her death, poisoning is said to 
have become prevalent to an extraordinary degree. Loud 
complaints arose from numbers of families, members of 
which were supposed to have- been taken off secretly by 
their enemies, or by those who were eager to inherit their 
riches. It was with reference to the latter motive that 
the name of “ powder of succession ” was given to the 
drug administered. We may believe that the complaints 
were not unfrequently groundless — for it has always been 
the practice of weak minds to ascribe sudden death to 
poisoq — but %till, it is certain that there were very many 
cases in which the suspicion was borne out by facts. 

So general did the clamour become that, in January, 
1680, tte king issued 9.0 ordinance, naming commissioners, 
who were to hold their sittings at the Arsenal, for the 
purpose of tiying poisonera and magicians 1 This com^ 
mission is known*by the name of la Chambre Ardmt€. It 
has been si%>posed, that it derived this appAlation fros^ 
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its being established to take cognizance of crimes which 
were punishable by fire. This«^appears to be a mistake ; 
the name having, in old times, been given to the hall in 
which criminals of high birth •were tried, and which was 
so called because it was hung with black, and lighted with 
torches. The same title was, however, borne by a sort of 
committee which Francis II. instituted in each parliament* 
for the trial of Protestants, and which mercilessly con- 
^demned them to the flames. 

The principal distributor of the poisons, a widow, by 
the name of Monvoisin, but who wag known under the 
appellation of La Yoisin, was already in the Bastile, with 
about forty persons charged as her accomplices. The most 
prominent of these subordinate culprits were, a female 
named La Vigoureux, and her brother, and Coeuvrit, a 
priest, who was called Lesage. La Voisin was a midwife ; 
but her profession not proving lucrative, she deserted it 
for the more profitable speculation of turning to account 
the credulity, the folly, and at last the vicfis, of mankind. 
The most innocent part of her employment consisted in 
teUing fortunes on the cards, discovering stolen goods, 
casting nativities, and selling charms and spells, to render 
women beautiful and beloved, and men invulnerable and 
fortunate ! Her pretensions to supernatural skill did not 
stop Sere ; for she boldly undertook to show spirits, and 
even the devil himself, to her dupes. *Such is the 
gullibility of the crowd, whether of high or low degree, 
that the number of her visitors, the majority of whom 
were people of rank, soon enabled her to remove from a 
mean lodging into a splendid mansion, and keep an equi- 
page and a train of attendants. That her house Was made 
a eonvenience for the purposes of seduction, and for 
^%anying on Ulicit connexions, there can be no Aoubt ; many 
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of those who frequented it, of both sexes, being notorious 
profligates. The round of La Voisin’s occupations was 
completed by the sale of poisons to those who were 
desirous of destroying theb proof of incontinence, taking 
yengeance on a rival or an enemy, or getting rid- of 
superannuated husbands and long-lived relatives. 

The newly established tribunal found the whole of the 
prisoners guilty. All but La Voisin were condemned to^ 
punishments short of death; to imprisonment, exile, or 
the galleys. She alone was sentenced to be burned alive 
on the Place de Gr^ve, and her ashes scattered to the 
windfe. The narrative of her last hours proves that, to a 
considerable portion of brutal courage, or rather insensi- 
bility, she added the most disgusting sensuality, vulgarity, 
and impiety. When she was informed of her doom, she 
invited her guards to have a midnight revel with her, at 
which she drank largely of wine, and sang twenty 
bacchanalian songs. The next evening, after having 
undergone the she repeated the revel ; and when 

she was told that she had better think on God, and sing 
hymns, she sang two hymns in a burlesque style. On the 
morning of her execution, she was enraged at being 
refused any other food than soup. Before she was placed 
in the • sledge she was advised to confess ; bqt she 
obstinately refused, and thrust away from her the confessor 
aftid tjLe croSs. At Ndtre-Dame, it was impossible to 
make her repeat the amende honorable, and when she 
reached the Gr^ve she struggled furiously against the 
offiGers,lB.nd it was no^without using force that they could 
take her from the vehicle, bind her, and place her on the 
pile. Consistent to the last, she several times kicked off 
the straw, poureff forth a volley of oaths, and did not 
I • • 
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cease her violeoce till the flames deprived her of the 
power of motion and speech. «« 

Either with the hope of obtaining impunity, by 
implicating the great and powerful in her crimes, or, 
which her character renders more probable, that she might 
enjoy the malignant delight of involving them in her ruin, 
La Voisin disclosed the names of many of the noblest 
personages of the court, who had consulted her ; and she 
stated circumstances which gave rise to terrible suspicions 
against them. Among those whom she thus dragged into 
public view, were the Countess of Soissons and the Duchess 
of Bouillon, nieces of Cardinal Mazarin, the Princess' de 
Tingri, Madame de Polignac, and the Duke of Luxembourg. 
Against some of the suspected or accused individuals the 
Chamber issued warrants ; others it summoned to appear, 
and answer interrogatories. 

The Countess of Soissons, mother of the celebrated 
Prince Eugene, was a woman whose reputation was 
already sullied by the stains of political and amorous 
intrigue. Among the crimes which were attributed to 
her, was the death of her husband, who died suddenly 
in 1673. In her early years, before he became enamoured 
of her sister Mary, Louis had paid her some attentions. 
It was probably the remembrance of his transient flame 
that induced her to send to the countess a message, that 
if she were innocent he advised her to enter Ihe Basjile, in 
which case he would befriend her, but that, if she were 
guilty, she might retire wherever she pleased. She replied 
that she was blameless, but that^she could nol! endure 
imprisonment. The countess immediately set off for 
Brussels, and she never returned to France. It would, 
however, be doing her injustice to conceal, that she offered 

come baflsk and justify hemelf, on condition that she 
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diould not be confined while the trial was pending. The 
condition was not granted) and she died in exile, in 1708. 

The Duchess of Bouillon, her sister, passed through the 
ordeal more triumphantly.^ There is something amusing 
in ibe flippant contempt with which she treated her judges. 
The carriages of nine dukes went in procession with her 
to the Chambre Ardente, into which she was handed by 
her husband and the Duke of Venddme. Before she 
would take notice of any question that was put to her, 
she ordered the clerk to minute down, that she came 
there solely out of respect to the king’s orders, and not at 
allT;o the Chamber, which she would not recognise, because 
she would not derogate from* the privilege of the ducal 
class.” She then answered, but with no small disdain, the 
various questions, some of which were, in truth, ridiculous 
enough. Her reason for going to La Voisin’s house was, 
she said, that she wished to see the Sibyls, which that 
female had promised to show her. La Reynie, one of the 
judges, being absurd enough to ask if she had seen the 
devil, she replied that she saw him at that moment, that 
he was very ugly and filthy, and was disguised in the garb 
of a counsellor of state. As she quitted the court, she 
said aloud, that she had never before heard so many 
foolish speeches so gravely uttered. There being nothing 
more to urge against her than that*she had been credulous 
afld si^ily cuflous, no further proceedings were taken by 
the court ; but, angry at her hayipg made laughing-stocks 
of his magistrates, Louis sent her in exile to Nerac, in the 
distant province of Giyenne. 

If in France military talents of the highest order, and 
important seiwices rendered to the state, had possessed any 
protecting influeifte, Francis Henry de Montmorenci, 
Duke of Luxtoibourg, would not have been madi a prisoneTi 
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and nearly a victim, by an implacable and unprincipled 
minister. Luxembourg was the posthumous son of that 
Bouteville whom, in a preceding chapter, we have seen 
consigned to the scaffold for fhe crime of duelling. He 
was warmly patronised by the Princess of Condd, who 
placed him as aide-de-camp to her son. The young Condd 
soon became attached to him. At the Battle of Lens, 
Bouteville distinguished himself so greatly, that though 
he was not more than twenty, Anne of Austria made him 
a major-general. 

During the war of the Fronde, Bouteville followed the 
fortunes of Conde; he joined the Spaniards with him, 
acquired in numerous encounters a well-merited reputa- 
tion, and finally returned to his allegiance along with his 
friend. There is an anecdote recorded of him, on the 
latter occasion, which is much to his honour. After 
Bouteville had ceased to bear arms against France, the 
Spanish monarch sent him 60,000 crowns, as a reward 
for his services. He refused to take the money : “I never," 
said he, “considered myself in the service of Spain, and 
will receive favours only from my own sovereign.” Soon 
after this he married the heiress of the house of Luxem- 
bourg, by which union he gained a dukedom, and a 
splendid fortune. If we may believe St. Simon, rank and 
riches were all that thd husband derived from this match, 
the lady being “frightfully ugly, both in figure and face,” 
and not at all atoning for her personal defects by intellec- 
tual qualities. As far as regarded beauty, the pair had 
no right to reproach each other; for Luxembourg himself 
had repulsive features, a prominence on his chest, and 
another b^ind. 

Between 1667 and 1679, Luxembourg, sometimes com- 
-^i|mder-ia<c2uef, sometimes as second to tha great Condd 
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and the Duke of Orleajis, displayed, in*Franche Comt^, 
Holland, and Flanders, a^degree of skill which gave him 
a conspicuous place in the first class of generals: in fact, 
Turenne having fallen, and Condd retired, Luxembourg 
had no equal in France. The marshal’s staff was con- 
ferred on him in 1675. 

But neither the ancient descent, nor the high rank, nor 
the still higher renown of Luxembourg, were sufficient to 
shield him from the malice of his potent enemy. That 
enemy was Louvois — Louvois, the perpetual inciter of 
Lo^is to war, the director of the horrible crimes committed 
by the French troops in Holland, and the incendiary of the 
Palatinate. He was, at one time, the friend of Luxem- 
bourg, but they quarrelled; and he thenceforth hated him, 
with even a more deadly hatred than he had cherished 
against Turenne. The affair of the poisoners seemed to 
afford him an opportunity, which he eagerly seized, of 
disgracing, and perhaps destroying the duke. 

It was by -a Sredalous belief in the power of pretended 
sorcerers, that Luxembourg was brought into peril. Bon- 
nard, clerk to one of his lawyers, had lost some papers, 
which were indispensable to the success of a lawsuit 
instituted by the duke. To recover them, he applied to 
Lesage, one of the confederates of La Yoisin. Eesage 
required 2000 crowns, and the performance of certain 
mummeries by Bonnard; and his demand waa granted. 
The papers were then found to be in the hands of a girl 
named Dupin, who refused to give them up. A power of 
attorney was now obtained from fhe duke, by Bonnard, 
authorising steps to be taken against Dupin, to compel 
her to resign the j)apers. This he gave to Lesage, who, 
between the body of the document and the signature, 
inserted twcf lines, oonjtaining a transfer of the dnhe’s eem 
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to his Satanic ihajesty. Luckily, the clumsy forger had 
written these lines in a hand waiting quite different from 
that of the instrument itself. This compact with the 
devil formed the main proof ^.gainst Luxembourg. He 
appears, indeed, to have afforded a further pretext for 
suspicion, by his weakness in applying to Lesage for the 
horoscopes of various individuals. 

It was on this slender foundation that the plot against 
him was built. When his name began to be called in 
question, he is said to have been insidiously counselled by 
Louvois, to save himself by flight. The brave Cavpie, 
who was his friend, proved himself to be so, by advising 
him to surrender himself voluntarily to the Bastile ; and 
this advice was wisely followed by the duke. On his 
arrival there he was placed in a comfortable chamber, and 
on the second day, he underwent a preliminaiy interroga- 
' tion. But it was not the intention of the minister who 
had driven him into a prison that he should enjoy any 
comfort there ; and accordingly, on the third day he was 
removed to one of the filthiest of dungeons, not more than 
six feet and a half in diameter, and no further notice was 
taken of him for five weeks. He claimed his privilege, 
as a peer, of being tried by the Parliament, but no 
attention was paid to his claim, and he was obliged to be 
contented with protesting against this denial of justice. 
It was afterwards made a subject of reproach to him by 
some of the peers, that he had not stood up with suificient 
boldness for the rights of the peerage. 

Luxembourg remained for fourteen months in the 
noisome den into which Louvois had thrown him. The 
fetid atmosphere which he breathed, the want of exercise^ 
and the disturbed state of his mind, iJrought on a fit of 
andlo much injured bis constitution ^ he never 
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thoroughly recovered^ It must haveP been no small 
aggravation of his sud^fings, that he was occasionally 
drawn forth, to be confronted with the profligate Lesage, 
and others of the same class, and to hear them impudently 
charge him with the foulest crimes. Lesage maintained, 
that the duke had entered into the compact with Satan for 
the purpose of procuring the death of Dupin ; his accom- 
plices added that, by his order they had murdered her, cut 
the body into quarters, and thrown it into the river. 
Besides this improbable story, they told another, equally 
improbable, that he had given poisoned wine to a brother 
of Dupin ; and to a mistress vdiom that brother kept, and 
had endeavoured, to destroy several persons by means of 
sorcery. Their depositions may, indeed, contest the palm 
of absurdity and falsehood with those of Titus Oates and 
his perjured associates. 

This, however, was not alL It would seem, from their ' 
evidence, that the duke had driven a hard bargain with 
the prince of darkness, for they asserted that the compact 
was designed not only to bring about the murder of Dupin, 
but also to obtain the government of a province or a 
fortress, and the marriage of his son with the daughter of 
Louvois. In a letter to a friend, Luxembourg has left on 
record his dignified answer to the last of these stupid 
calumnies. After treating with ridicule the idea that he 
itoulc^sell hi? soul for a government, he says, with respect 
to the remainder, “I replied that when the villain (Lesage) 
told such an untruth, he did not know that I wae of a 
family ^hicb did not^urchase alliances by crimes ; that 
it would have been a great honour to me had my son 
married Mdlle. de Louvois, but that I would not have 
adopted for the purpose any means which would have 
subjected mi to self-reproach ; and that whdb Matthei^ 
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de Montmorenci espoused a queen pf France, the mother 
of a minor king, he did not givo” nimself to ^he devil for 
this marriage, since the thing was done by a resolution of 
the States-General, who declared that to gain for the 
monarch the services of the lords of Montmorenci, it was 
necessary to form this union. It was even out of delicacy 
that I used the word sei'vices^ for I believe that, in the 
declaration, the word protection is used.” 

Such testimony as was produced against Luxembourg 
was not deemed by his judges sufficient to warrant his 
conviction, even though a minister of state was eager for 
his ruin. He was, in consequence, set free on the 14th 
of May, 1680. Notwithstanding the Duke’s acquittal, 
Louis banished him from the court, and he remained in 
exile till the summer of 1681, when he was recalled, and 
resumed his duties as captain of the body-guards. It is 
* somewhat remarkable that Louis never made the slightest 
allusion to what had passed. 

For ten years, Luxembourg remained without a 
command. In 1690, however, Louis himself placed him 
at the head of the army in Flanders. Luxembourg had 
scarcely taken the field, before he gained the splendid 
.victory of Fleurus. The fall of Namur, or of Charleroi, 
would probably have been the result of this success, had 
he not been thwarted by the malignant Louvois, who 
forbade his besieging either of those f^rtresseg, and 
deprived him of the beat part of his army, to reinforce 
Boufflers. In the succeeding campaigns, Luxembourg 
pursued his triumphant progress, c^id won the bkttles of 
Leuze, Steenkirk, and Neerwinden. Such a number of 
standards were taken, and sent to be hung up in the 
cathedral of N6tre-Dame, at Paris, that the prince of 
^onti leitthy denominated him ^^the tapesiry-hanger of 
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Notre-Dame.” Irritated by his defeats, William HI. is 
eaid to have exclaiin^ “Am I never to beat that 
hunchback*?” “Hunchback!” said the duke, when he 
was told of this speech, ‘iwhat does he know about, it? 
He has never seen my back !” The carew of Luxembourg 
was abruptly closed, by an illness of only five days, on 
the 4th of January, 1695. 

Several persons of distinction were censured by the 
“Chambre Ardente,” and were, in consequence, for- 
bidden the court, or sent into exile. Among the latter 
was Madame de Polignac. The monarch was so decided- 
ly liostile to her, that, five years afterwards, he spoke of 
her with unmeasured severity, and interfered to prevent 
the marriage of her son with Mdlle. de Rambures. It 
was said, that she had once formed the scheme of giving 
him a philter, to inspire him with a passion for her. 

One of the humbler class of culprits who was imprison- 
ed in the Bastile, and who finally suffered the extreme 
sentence of th® law, was Stephen de Bray, described as 
the accomplice of James Dechaux and Jane Chanfrain, 
who were perhaps rivals of La Voisin and her confed- 
erates in their detestable trade. The crimes alleged 
against him were blasphemy, sacrilege, and poisoiung, 
apd he was burned at the Greve. 

From poisoners and mercenary pretenders to sorceiy, 
turp to an*adventurer of a less noxious species. The 
Abbd Primi was a native of Bologna, in which city his 
father tv^aa a cap-maker. He had acuteness, wit, and a 
pleasing^ person, and ;with these mental and corporeal 
qualities he hoped to make his way at Paris. On hia 
journey thither he became acquainted with a man of 
talent, named *Daval. One of the traVeUers in the coacli 
smelt so offeAsively that the others Tfere amaous to get 
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rid of him; and** accordingly Du\^l and Primi secretly 
concerted a scheme for that pui^i^se. Primi was to pre- 
tend to the gift of foretelling, from only seeing a person’s 
hand-writing, Tfjbat had happened and would happen to 
him. Primi, bemg questioned by Duval on this head, 
gave him elaborate answers, which the latter admitted to 
be correct. Specimens of the penmanship of the rest of 
the travellers, who were in the plot, were then handed to 
Primi, and of course they were satisfied with the result. 
The obnoxious passenger at length begged the oracular 
Italian to do for him the same favour that he had done 

L 

for the rest When Primi looked at the paper, he pre- 
tended to be shocked, and hastily gave it back, declining 
to say more than that ‘‘he hoped he was mistaken.” The 
applicant, however, solicited so earnestly to know his 
fate, that Primi told him he was destined to be assassi- 
nated at Paris, if he went thither. This startling intel- 
ligence produced the designed effect ; the strong-scented 
querist took the first opportunity to discofltinue his. jour- 
ney, and return to his home. 

When they reached Paris, Duval presented Primi to 
the Abbe de la Baume, who was afterwards Archbishop 
of Embrun; and the abbe introduced him to the Duke of 
Venddme, and his brother, the Grand Prior. The trick 
played off in the stage was talked over, and it was agreed 
jthat a repetition of it in the French capital would iSe 
productive of infinite amusement. Primi was therefore 
kept carefully secluded, for nearly two months, till he 
had learned by heart the genealogy and the secret iSistory 
.of most of the persons -about the court. When he had 
.obtained a thorough knowledge of ^ their connexions, 
.amoura, rivalships, enmities, and presumed motives, his 
iSkfil in his novel kind of divination was spread about by his 
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'employers, and all th\^ank and fashion of France soon 
flocked to consult him. Among the distinguished females 
■who patronized him, were the Countess of Soissons and 
the Duchess of Orleans; ike latter of whom Primi flrmlj 
convinced of his powers, by mentioning many circum- 
stances relative to her correspondence with the Count de 
Guiche. The duchess prevailed on Louis XIV. to let her 
show his hand- writing to the Italian. To her utter 
astonishment, Primi no sooner saw it than he declared it 
to be written by a miserly curmudgeon, who was not 
possessed of a single good quality. When she returned 
the paper to Louis, and told him what Primi had said, 
the king was no less astonished than she was. The paper 
was indeed written by a man of whom his enemies spoke 
in the same manner as Primi. It was the hand-writing 
of Rose, the king’s cabinet secretary, who wrote exactly 
like Louis, and whom he often einployed to answer letters, 
that he might himself avoid trouble. To get at the bot- 
tom of this mystery, the king ordered Primi to be brought 
into his cabinet. Primi,” said the monarch, I have 
only two words to say — disclose to me your secret, for 
which I will pay you with a pension of two thousand 
livres — or else make up your mind to be hanged.” Tliere 
was no resisting the bribe and the*threat, and Primi con- 
sequently related his own history, and all that had come 
to his l^nowledge since he had lived in the capital. On 
going into the queen’s apartments, Louis mentioned, 
before ijfiQ courtiers, that he had admitted Primi to^an 
interview, and he adSed, ‘‘I must acknowledge that he 
told me things which no being of his kind has ever before 
revealed to any one.” This strong tefiftimony to the merit 
of Primi contributed not a little to enhance hiareputatioxl^ 
The pension granted to him by Louis placed Primi 
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\ above the necessity of resorting deception for a liveli- 
hood; nor, indeed, was the part which he had been^ 
playing one which could be carried on for any length of 
time. He married the daughter of Frederic Leonard, an 
eminent Parisian printer, and sought to gain reputation 
by chronicling the actions of the French monarch. In 
an Italian narrative, which he wrote, of the Dutch cam- 
paign of Louis, he divulged the secret of the private treaty 
between that monarch and our Charles 11. For this Jie 
was sent to the Bastile; but he was soon released, and 
received an ample present. The publication is believecj to 
have, in fact, been authorized by the king, to punish the 
defection of Charles; the imprisonment of the author being 
merely a blind, to prevent his master from being suspected. 

Louvois, who will for ever be infamously remembered 
for his outrages upon humanity, was the tyrant who twice 
consigned to the ]|Sastile the celebrated medallist, Andrew 
Morell. Berne was the native place of Morell, who 
was bom in 1646. He was remarkable ^or his memory 
and acuteness. The study of history led him to that of 
numismatics, in which he made an almost unequalled 
progress; and he learned drawing, in order to render his 
medaUic knowledge more perfect and available. Charles 
Batin, the son of Guy<, then an exile from France, who* 
was himself no mean numismatist, beca|rne acquainted 
with Morell, and aided him by his counsel and pui^se. It 
was probably by his advice that, in 1680,. Morell visited' 
Paris, where he met with a warm receptioA from the most 
distinguished men of learning and science. £ncouraged:> 
by them, he undertook the laborious task of publishing a 
description of all the antique medals which wete contained 

» in the nttf^erous cabinets of Europe. As^,a prelude, he- 
gave a fi^imeu to the world. But his schmie waa- 
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Interrupted, for the moment, by a cifcumstance which 
would ultimately havkw benefited it, had he not been 
ungenerously treated. He was appointed coadjutor of 
Bainssart, the keeper of tl^ king’s medals. In assiduously 
arranging and reducing to order the vast collection which 
was placed under his care he spent several years. When 
he claimed his promised reward it was withheld; and, on 
his venturing to resent this breach of faith, he was com- 
mitted to the Bastile, in 1688, by Louvois. His friends 
obtained his release; but, in little more than twelve 
months, he was again immured in that prison, probably 
for the same reason as before. Yet, while he was thus 
persecuted b}^ an arrogant minister, he continued to enjoy 
the esteem of Louis XIV.; a curious fact, which proves 
how strong was the influence of Louvois over his master. 
While he was in the Bastile, his colleague died, and he 
was offered the vacant place of sole keeper of the king’s 
<;abinet, on condition that he would change his religion. 
Morell, however, rejected the offer. 

It was not till 1691, nor till the government of Berne 
had interfered in his behalf, that Morell was set free. 
Disgusted with the treatment which he had experienced, 
he returned to his native countiy. His subsequent ^st- 
ence was embittered by severe bodily suffering. His 
health was so much injured l^y confinement, and by 
Vexe^on at^his favourite project being frustrated, that 
palsy deprived him of the use^ of one side, and rendered 
him incapable of handling pen or pencil. He was some- 
what ^recovered, an^ had acquired the patronage of the 
Count of Schwartzenburg-Armstadt, a lover of medals^ 
when he was overturned in a carriage, and one of hje 
shoulders dislocated. This accident brought on another 
attack of ]$alsy, to which he fell a Victim iif 1703. 
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mateiials for his Yinfinished work were arranged and pub<^ 
lished by Hevercamp, in 1734, wifV^ fiie title of ‘‘ Thesaurus 
Morellianus/’ Another of his works, a “Numismatic 
History of the Twelve Emperors,” was given to the public, 
in 1753, by Havercamp, Schlegel, and Gori, who over- 
• laid it with a ponderous mass of confused and discordant 
commentaries. 

The doctrines of Quietism, the origin of which may be 
traced to oriental climes, but of which a Spanish monk, 
Michael Molinos, was the European apostle, and finally 
the victim, were espoused by one of the most amiable of 
French enthusiasts, and they brought on her, as they hSd 
brought on him, calumny, persecution, and imprisonment. 
Madam Guyon, whose maiden name was Bouvier de la 
Motte, was born at Montargis, in 1648. Even in very 
early youth she had a strong tendency to mysticism, and 
would have adopted a monastic life, had her parents not 
prevented her. At sixteen she was married; at eight-and- 
twenty she became a widow. The visionary ideas which 
she had cherished before marriage now resumed their 
empire, and a powerful stimulus was given to them by 
her confessor, and by the titular bishop of Geneva, and 
other ecclesiastics, all of whom laboured to fill her with 
the belief that Heaven had destined her to play an extra- 
ordinary part for the advancement of religion. “ Left a 
widow when she was still tolerably young,” ^ys Voltaire,^ 
with riches, beauty, and a mind fitted for society, she 
became infatuated with what is called spiritualism. A 
monk of Anneci, near Geneva, named Lacombe, was her 
director. This man, characterised by a not uncommon 
mixture of passions and religion, and who died mad, 
plunged the mind of his penitent into the* mystic reveries 
1^ which it was already affected. The longihg desire to 
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be a French St. Th^esa did not allo^ her to perceive 
how different the FremSi character is from the Spanish, 
and made her go much further than St. Theresa. The 
ambition of having disgiples, which is, perhaps, the 
strongest of all the kinds of ambition, took entire pos- 
session of her heart.” In ascribing such a motive to ^ 
Madame Guy on, Voltaire does her wrong, there not being 
a shadow of a reason for supposing that she was actuated 
by anything but a sincere though erroneous belief, that 
she was fulfilling a solemn duty. He is more correct in 
the description which he gives of her doctrines. “ She 
taught a complete renunciation of self, the silence of the 
soul, the annihilation of all its faculties, internal worship, 
and the pure and disinterested love of God, which is 
neither degraded by fear, nor animated by the hope of 
reward.” It must be owned that, both in language and 
ideas, she often fell into enormous absurdity, in her efforts 
to explain and. enforce these doctrines. 

For five years Madame Guyon wandered through 
Piedmont, Dauphiny, and the adjacent provinces, spreading 
her opinions by the press as well as by oral communication. 
As was to be expected, she made many ardent proselytes, 
and not a few enemies. In 1686 she returned to Paris, 
and continued her labours, and was left unmolested for 
twp years. At length she attracted the notice of the 
Mchhishop of Paris, who affected to be shocked at the 
resemblance which her tenets bore to those of Molinos. 
The see of Paris was at that time filled by Harlay de 
Cham^allon, an individual infamously celebrated for his 
profligate debauchery. This prelate, who certainly was 
not likely to comprehend a pure and disinterested love of 
God, or of jnan or woman either, procured Lacombe to be 
Sent to the Bastile as a seducer, and Mada&e Guyon^ 
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the Visitandines convent. At Visitandines she was 
generally beloved, and made sevfral converts. She was 
soon after snatched from the clutches of Harlay by Madame 
de Maintenon, who admitted her at St. Cyr, and became 
much attached to her. It was at St. Cyr that she was 
also introduced to Fenelon; a friendship took place 
between them which nothing could ever shake. 

But though Fenelon continued true to his friend, 
Madame de Maintenon ultimately deserted her. This 
desertion was the work of Godet-Desmarais, bishop of 
Chcu'tres, who was the religious director of St Cyr and of 
Madame de Maintenon. The mind of the king was also 
poisoned against her ; and she was exposed to a long series 
of persecutions, not the least painful of which was a 
slanderous attack on her character, made in the form of 
a letter from Lacombe, exhorting her to repent of their 
criminal intimacy. Lacombe was then insane. So 
irreproachable, however, was her conduct, that her 
innocence was universally acknowledged. ' 

In 1695 she was sent to Vincennes, whence she was 
removed to the Bastile ; but she was released through the 
intervention of Noailles, who had succeeded the shameless 
Harlay in the archbishopric of Paris. In 1698 she was 
again immured in the l^astile, and was not liberated till 
1702. After her liberation, she was exiled to Blois, where, 
for fifteen years, her patience, piety, and charity, were 
admired by every one. She died in 1717, at the age of 
sixty-nine. 

Infiuenced by prejudice, Voltaire has been unj^ust to 
Madame Guyon ; he denies that she possessed talent, and 
sneeringly says, that “she wrote verses hke Ootin; and 
prose like Punchinello.” This is not the fi^t time that 
truth has heen sacrificed, for the sake of giving m 
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Hspigrammatic turn a sentence. I'o the opinion of 
Voltaire may be oppositf that of the shrewd Duke .of St. 
Simon, which is very different. Nor is it probable that 
Fenelon would have held in high estimation a mere 
senseless enthusiast. That in her wntings, which extend 
to nine-and-thirty volumes, much en*oneous reasoning, 
mystic jargon, and even nonsense, may be found, admits 
of no dispute ; but they also contain many line sentiments 
strikingly expressed. That she was endowed with a 
prevailing eloquence appears to be undeniable. There is 
ap anecdote recorded of her which proves, likewise, that 
in the common business of life she was possessed of a large 
share of penetration and sound sense. She was chosen as 
sole umpire in a cause in which she and twenty-two of her 
relations were interested. After thirty days’ close inves- 
tigation of the documents and claims, she drew up an 
arward, which received the prompt and full approbation of 
all the contending parties. It may be doubted, whether 
there have bAen many arbitrators who have given such 
universal satisfaction as Madame Guyon. 

About the time that Madame Guyon was released from 
the Bastile, that prison became the abode of Gatien de 
Courtils de Sandraz, a fertile writer, but whose produc- 
tions are, for the most part, of a class which merits 
'Censure rather than praise. This author, a Parisian, 
*born»in 164l, must be reckoned amqpig those who poison 
the sources of history. He was,” says Voltaire, “ one 
of the most culpable writers of this kind. He inundated 
Europe with fictions ^nder the name of histories.” Many 
-of those fictions profess to be written by persons who, 
during the reigns of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV., had 
home a pa^ in affairs of state and court intrigues. More 
i;han forty volumes of memoirs of this sor^ biographu^ 
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romances, and political tracts, werei produced by his in- 
defatig'ible pen. He was origSially a captain in the 
regiment of Champagne, but went to Holland in 1683, 
and staid in that country for fiv« years. It was while he 
was there that he gave some of his earliest works to the 
press. In 1689, the partiality which he manifi*sted on 
the side of France occasioned him to be sent out of the 
Dutch territory, and he went to Paris, where he con- 
tinued till 1694. He then returned to Holland, where he 
continued for eight years. In 1702, he went back to his 
native land, but his reception was calculated to make him 
regret having done so. He was immediately sent to the 
Bastile, where he languished for nine years, during the first 
three of which he was very harshly treated. His offence 
is not known ; but his Annals of Paris and the Court, in 
which he attacked the character of some powerful per- 
sonages, are conjectured to have been the cause of hie 
imprisonment. Ilis decease took place in 1712. 

Of those who suffered in the Bastile veiy few indeed 
revealed to the world the secrets of the prison-house. 
The first who disclosed them was Rene Augustus 
Constantine de Renneville, a Norman gentleman, who- 
was born at Caen, in 1650. De Renneville was the 
youngest of ten brothers, seven of whom fell in the 
service of their country. After having borne arms 
in, and retired fr<An, the mousquetaires, ke waa pa- 
tronised by Chamillart,* one of the ministers, who 
employed him in various confidential affairs, and 
rewarded him by a respectable and lucrative office in 
Normandy. De Renneville passed several years in 
his native province, filling up by literary pursuits his 
intervals of leisure from his official duties.^ The per- 
secution of ^e Protestants, of whom he was one, drove- 
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him, in 1699, into Holland. Being, htwever, unable to 
find there a satisfact^y establishment for his family, 
he yielded to the solicitations of Chamillart, and re- 
turned, in 1702, to France. The minister received 
him with open arms, gave him a pension, and 
promised him the first place that might become vacant in 
his own department. But the scene soon changed. Envy 
was excited by the reception which he had met with, and 
it quickly found or made the means of crushing him. 
Some years before, in a splenetic mood, he had written 
some bouts rime\ which were by no means complimentary 
to France. As, however, this would hardly authorise a 
heavy punishment, he was accused of being a spy, and of 
keeping up a correspondence with foreign powers. In 
consequence of this he was sent to the Bastile, in May, 
1702. He was placed in a wretched chamber, dirty, 
gloomy, and swarming with fleas, and his bed was over- 
run with vermin of a more disgusting kind. He was 
nevertheless tolerably well treated by his jailors till after 
the escape of Count de Bucquoy, in which he was supposed 
to have assisted. ' On this supposition he was thrown into 
one of the worst dungeons of the fortress, where he 
remained tilllife was nearly extinct. He tells us that bis 
only sustenance was bread and water, and that his sleep- 
ing place was the bare ground, where, without straw, or 
even a stone to lay his head on, he laj^ stretched in the 
mire, and the slaver of the toads. His situation when he 
was taken out was pitiable. ‘‘My eyes,” says he, “were 
Isimost ^ut of my head, my nose was as large as a middling- 
sized cucumber, more tlian half my teeth, which previously 
were veiy good, had fallen out by scurvy, my mouth was 
swelled, and entirely covered with an eruption, and my 
bones came through my skin in more than twehty places?*' 
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His captivity lasted for some years Ater his removal from 
the dungeon, and although he not again reduced to 
the same degree of misery, he was treated with much 
harshness. He bore his misfortune with courage, and 
solaced his lonely hours by reading and composition. His 
pen was a small bone, his ink was lampblack mixed wit]^ 
wine, and he wrote between the lines, and on the margins, 
of books which he had concealed. Under these dis0,dva^i 
tages, he composed several works of considerable lengtBt ^ 
Among these works was a Treatise on the Duties of a 
Faithful Christian.” They were taken away from him 
by his persecutors, and he deeply regretted the loss* of 
them. After having been confined for eleven years, he 
was set at liberty ; but was ordered to quit France for 
ever. It would have been strange had he wished to re- 
main there. De Renneville sought an asylum in England, 
where George I. gave him a pension; and in 1715 he 
published his “ French Inquisition, or the History of the 
Bastile,” which went through three or four editions, and 
was translated into various languages. It was probably 
at the instigation of those who were branded in this book 
that he was attacked in the street by three cut-throats, 
whom, however, he bravely repulsed. De Renneville was 
living in 1724; but the time and place of his decease are 
not known. Among his works is a Collection of Voyages 
for the Establishpient, &c., of the Dutdu East India 
Company. 

The next prisoner comes before us wrapped in such a 
mysterious cloud, that he scarcely sterns to wear the aspect 
of a being of this world. His birth, his name, his counhy, 
his crime, are all unknown ; all that we really know of 
him is, that he was long a captive, and that he died. It 
cannot be Necessary to say, that the problematical mdi^ 
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vidual alluded to is personage who is distinguished hj 
the appellation of “ The Man with the Iron Mask.” 

There appears to have been in France, during the first 
forty years of the 18th century, a sort ot indistinct tradi- 
tion respecting a masked prisoner, who had been in various 
state prisons. It was not, however, till 1745 that any 
"Attempt was made to lift the veil which covered the sub- 
^jjct. In that year came out ^‘Memoires Secrets pour 
servir a THistoire de Perse,” in which French characters 
were described under oriental names. In these memoirs, 
v^ich have been ascribed to several writers, among whom 
is Voltaire, some particulars are given relative to the 
masked man, and he is asserted to have been the Count 
de Yermandois, natural son of Louis XIV., confined by 
his father for having struck the dauphin. 

The memoirs gave rise to a Controversy, and to an ex- 
travagant romance by the Chevalier de Mouhy ; but 
nothing definite was brought forward till 1751, when 
Voltaire published, under a feigned name, the first edition 
of his “ Age of Louis XIV.” Here he threw a ray of 
light on a part of the question, leaving, however, the rest 
in as much darkness as ever. 

^^Some months after the decease of this miniker 
■(Mazarin) there happened,” saysjie, “an event which has 
^no parallel, ^nd what is no less singular is, that all the 
histdirians have been ignorant of it. There was sent, 
with the utmost secrecy, to the castle of the Isle of St. 
Marguerite, on the coast of Provence, an unknown prisoner, 
above^ the common stature, young, and of a most hand- 
some and noble figure. During the journey, this prisoner 
wore a mask, tl)p lower*half of which had steel springs, 
which allo-sred him to eat while the mask was o%his 
Orders were given to kill him if he uncovered himself. 
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He remained in the isle till a cj^nAdential officer, of th * 
name of St. Marc, governor of Pignerol, having been 
made governor of the Bastile in 1690, went to the Isle of 
St. Marguerite to fetch him, dhd conducted him to the 
Bastile, always masked. The Marquis de Louvois went 
to see him in that Isle before his removal, and spoke to 
him standing, and with a deference which bordered on 
respect. This unknown personage was taken to the Bas- 
tile, where he was lodged as comfortably as it was possible 
to be in that fortress. Nothing that he asked for was 
refused. His predominant taste was for linen of extreme 
fineness, and for lace. He played on the guitar. His 
table was profusely served, and the governor rarely took 
a seat in his presence. An old physician of the Bastile, 
who had often attended this singular man when he was 
ill, said that he had never seen his face, though he had 
frequently examined his tongue, and the rest of his person. 
He was admirably made, said this physician ; his skin was 
rather brown ; he excited an interest by the mere tone of 
his voice, but never complained of his situation, nor gave 
any hint of who he was. This unknown individual died 
in 1703, and was buried at night in the parish of St. Paul’s. 

What renders these circumstances doubly astonishing 
is, that at the time when he was sent to the Isle of St. 
Marguerite no eminent personage disappeared in Europe^i 
Yet that the prisoner was one is beyond all doubt, for the 
following event took place during an early period of his 
residence in the isle. The governor himself put the^dishes 
on the table, and then withdrew, af1%r having locked hjm 
in. The prisoner one day wrote with his knife on a silver 
plate, and tlirew the plate out of the window, towards a 
which ^as near the shore, almost at the^foot of the 
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tower. A fisherman|^to whom the boat belonged, picked 
up the plate, and took it to the governor. Greatly asto- 
nished, the latter asked the fisherman, ^ Have you read 
what is written on this j)late, or has anybody seen you 
with it ? ’ — ‘ I cannot read,’ replied the fisherman, ‘ I have 
only just found it, and nobody has seen it.’ This country- 
man was detained till the governor was thoroughly con- 
vinced that he could not read, and that no one had seen 
the plate. ‘ You may go now,’ said he, ‘ and think your- 
self lucky that you know not how to read.’ M. de 
Chamillart, was the last minister who was intrusted with 
this strange secret. The second Marshal de Fuillade, his 
son-in-law, told me that, when his father-in-law was on 
his death-bed, he begged him on his knees to tell him who 
was the man who was never known by any other name 
than that of the man with the iron mask. Chamillart 
replied that it was a state secret, and that he had taken 
an oath never to reveal it. There are, besides, others of 
my contemporaries who can testify to my statement, and 
I know no fact which is more extraordinary or more 
firmly established.” 

At a later period, Voltaire, in the “Philosophical 
Dictionary,” corrected some trifiing errors which he bad 
inade in his account of the masked prisoner. He states 
that the captive was first confined at Pignerol, whence he 
Vas amoved to the isle of St. Marguerite, and that, a few 
days before his death, he said that he believed himself to 
be about sixty. Voltaire then controverts various guesses 
whiebihad been haza^^ded as to the name of the individual, 
and then adds, that the concealment of his face must 
have been occasioned by “the fear that a too striking 
resemblance might be recognised in his features.” 
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conclusion, he hinls, that he is welllinformed on the sub- 
ject, but that he will not comAunicate his knowledge, 
jt would seem, however, that, after a lapse of a few years 
he changed his mind, — ^for, ip another edition of the 
’^Dictionary, there was inserted an article, ostensibly by 
the editor, but which is generally supposed to be \ivritten 
by Voltaire himself. It is there roundly asserted that 
the masked captive was an elder brother of Louis XIV., 
illegitimate, and brought up in secrecy, whom for ob- 
vious reasons of state the reigning monarch was obliged 
to hold in durance. In the original account by Voltaire, 
his pointed mention of the prisoner’s fondness for fine 
linen and lace, which was also characteristic of Anne of 
Austria, appears to indicate that he believed her tO be 
4he mother of the mysterious individual. 

There is in the human mind a restless longing, and 
perpetual struggle, to penetrate into everything that is 
shrouded in mystery. Ever since the man with the iron 
mask was first mentioned, he has been ar subject of in- 
quiry and controversy; dissertations and volumes in- 
jiumerable have been written to dispel the Egyptian 
darkness which surrounds him. With the exception 
perhaps of Junius, there is probably no personage who 
has been the cause of so many books and theories ; and 
in both cases no approach to certainty has been made* 
It is not improbable that Junius may yet* be un^iled^ 
but, with respect to the masked captive, so long a time 
has gone by, so much care was taken after his decease to 
destroy all trace of his existence, apd it is so likely that 
the remaining documents, if any there were, perished 
during the French revolution, that there is not a chance 
of the world being enabled to say, TJiis is certainly the 
imn.^ * 
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At least twelve or tl^teen candidates have been brought 
forward for the melancholy honour of being the personage 
in question. Two of them are English — the Duke of ^ 
Monmouth and Henry Cromwell. Of the latter it is only 
necessary to state that he lived a quiet country life 
after the Restoration, and died in Huntingdonshire in 
1679. The Duke of Monmouth is supposed, by M. de 
St. Foix, to have found some one obliging enough to 
mount the scaffold in his stead, and to have been seut to 
France, to be kept in safe custody. This ineffably absurd 
theory is demolished by the fact, that, when Monmouth 
wffe executed, the man with the mask had been for 
twenty years in prison. Equally btiseless is the system 
of the Chevalier de Taules, who made a claim for Arde- 
wicks, the patriarch of the Armenians at Constantinople,!^ 
who was kidnapped, taken to France, and lodged in the 
Bastile by the Jesuits, to whom he had given offence. 
But Ardewicks was not carried- off till 1699 or 1700, and 
he is known to have embraced Catholicism, recovered his 
liberty, and died at Paris. A. recent French writer, of 
very considerable talent and research, has revived the 
idea that Fouquet was the prisoner, and has supported 
his argument with great skill ; but it is impossible Jo re- 
concile his supposition with the story told by Voltaire. 
With respect to Fouquet, the precautions and deference 
which Voltail^ mentions, would not have been deemed 
necessary. We have seen that tlje author of the “ Secret 
Memoim on Persia” asserts the Count of Vermandois to 
have be^n the unknown captive. Voltaire contemptuous- 
ly denies the truth of this assertion ; which is, indeed, 
sufficiently refuted by the well-ascertained fact, that the 
count died of snikll-pox, at the army in Flanders, in 
1683, and w& buried at Arras; hi 9 death weh notoriohl 

X 
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to numbers of persons. The Duk^ of Beaufort has been 
invested with the mask on no^^better authority. There 
can be no doubt that he was slain, in a sally, at the siege 
of Candia, in 1669. But, s^ those who adopt him as 
their hero, his body was never found. It certainly was 
not recognised j and for this plain reason, that the Turks 
stripped it, and cut off the head. The next asserted 
owner of the mask is backed by no less than four 
champions, Dutens, Boux-Fazillac, Delort, and the late 
Lord Dover, and his cause has been ably supported by 
them alL The claimant for whom they contend is 
Matthioli, secretary of the Duke of Mantua, who, 'for 
having outwitted Louis in a negotiation respecting the 
cession of Casal, was seized by order of the monarch, and 
imprisoned at Pignerol and other places. There are, 
however, circumstances which seem decisive against his 
being the man with the iron mask. It will perhaps suf- 
fice to mention that, instead of meeting with respect and 
indulgence, he was treated with the utmost harshness, and 
even cruelty. It has been argued, as a presumption on 
his side, that his name bears a resemblance to that of 
Marchiali, under which the unknown captive was buried. 
The resemblance, I think, is not a whit closer than that 
which Fluellin so ingeniously discovers between Macedon 
and Monmouth, and is* a sorry basis on which to build an 
ai^umeut. Another supposition gives th^ mask ^ Don 
John de Gonzaga, a natural brother of the Duke of 
Mantua, tAo is imagined to have accompanied Matthioli 
in disguise to the conference at^ which he wa# seized. 
This supposition is rendered untenable, by imfragabb 
proof that Matthioli was alone. 

We have now arrived at the only renfldniim name which 
Ihs been hientioned as that of the mystenons prison^. 
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Voltaire, as we have ifeeii, affirms that* he was a son of 
Anne of Austria. This {ftsertion seems to receive support 
from the language which is said to have been held by 
Louis XV. Laborde, the Jiead valet-de-chambre of that 
monarch, who enjoyed much of his confidence, once 
endeavoured to obtain from him the long-concealed secret. 
He did not succeed. “I pity'him,” replied the king, “but 
his detention was injurious only to himself, and averted 
great misfortunes. Thou must not know the secret.” It is 
manifest that such a speech could not be made with refe- 
rence to any of the persons who have been enumerated. 
It % equally manifest that, as Voltaire has intimated, the 
mask could have been worn for no other purpose than to 
prevent a striking likeness from being recognised. 

Various conjectures have been made as to the paternity 
of the unknown child, to which Anne of Austria is 
thought to have given birth. By some the Duke of 
Buckingham has been assigned as its father, others have 
attributed it to a French nobleman ; some have imagined 
that it was the fruit of a legitimate union with Cardinal 
Mazaiin, a kind of union which, however, could not take 
place ; and others, with more tenderness for the character 
of the queen, have represented it to be a twin-brother of 
Louis XIV. The theory of his royal birth may, perhaps, 
be as erroneous as all the rest ; but it appears to me to 
be*the )}nly on^ by which we can account for the close 
and perpetual imprisonment, the tpains taken to confine 
the secret to as few persons as possible, the carefully 
concealed features, and^the respect and indulgence which 
are asserted to have been uniformly shown to the unfor- 
tunate captive.* 

* So many aooqguQta have been written of this nnfortunat^oaptlve, thaS^ 
I have theusht the etatemente taken from doenments in the Ftendt 
Arohivea, oti^t to be embodHedl in this voltune, being in my niad the 
moat tmthlifi. I beve therefore piaeed them in Sh Aypendix. ^ 
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We must now turn our attention from the victim of 
state policy to some of the victifhs of religious persecution. 

To enumerate all whom Jansenism led to the Bastile 
would be a tedious labour, an^ no less uninteresting than 
tedious, as little more than a dry list of names would be 
the result. Among the Jansenists who towards the close 
of Louis XlV.’s reign were sent to the Bastile, we find 
Tiron, a Benedictine, who was prior of Meulan ; Germain 
Veillant, an author; and Lebrun- Desmarets, a man of 
much theological erudition. Tiron was committed “for 
different writings, on matters of religion and state, and 
against the king and the Jesuits.^’ The coupling together 
of the king and the disciples of Loyola, as though they were 
co-equal powers, is a striking proof of the vast infiuence 
which the Society of Jesus had acquired. Veillant’s 
offence was his being “ a violent Jansenist, in connexion 
with father Quesnel, and having got his works printed, 
and managed his affairs at Paris.” He was examined 
eighty-nine times, and was probably treated with more 
than common harshness, for he fell ill on the day that he 
was released, and died in the course of a few days. 

Lebrun-Desmarets, a native of Rouen, who entered the 
Bastile in 1707, two years previous to the destruction of 
Port-Royal monaste^, was of a family which was 
strongly attached to that persecuted establishment. His 
father, a bookseller of Rouen, was condemned* to the 
galleys, for having printed books in vindication of it 
The son was partly educated in the convent, and never 
ceased to regard its inmates with Section and reverence. 
In 1707, when they were involved in a harassing lawsuit 
by their enemies, Lebrun espoused their cause so ardently 
j[hat he was imprisoned. He was held ip. durance for 
five years^ and was treated with great severity. After he 
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recovered his liberty, took up his abode at Orleans^ 
■where he died, in 1731, at the age of eighty. On Palm 
Sunday, the day before his death, fearing that a priest 
would refuse to administer the sacrament to him, he 
dragged his enfeebled frame to the church, that he might 
not quit the world without the consolation of having 
participated in* the rites of religion. Lebrun’s principal 
work is a “ Liturgical Journey in France,” in which he 
gives an account of the most remarkable customs and 
ceremonies of the various churches. 

'JjV’e now revert once more to prisoners whose sins were 
political. Count John Albert de Bucquoy, the next 
individual who comes under our notice, was of the family 
of the celebrated Spanish and Imperial general, who bore 
the same name and title. He was a native of Champagne, 
in which province he was born about 1650. A line in 
Dry den’s severe description of Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, will partly characterize Budquoy ; he 

“Was everything by starts, and nothing long.** 

The circumstances of his having been left an orphan at 
the age of four years, and having received ^ very imper- 
fect education, may, perhaps, account for some of, his 
eccentricities. He embraced the ipilitary life ; but when 
he had serve^ for five years, an escape from danger, 
wliich die considered as miraculous, induced him to make 
a vow to withdraw from all worldly pursuits. The rules 
of the Carthusian monks not being strict enough to sat- 
isfy hinff, he entered at La Trappe, where he so much 
injured his health by supererogatory austerities that the 
Abbe de Ranc5, the superior of the convent, was obliged 
to dismiiM hiip. Bucquoy then abruptly resumed his wa^ 
like attire ; but soon after, with equal abruptness, again 
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cast it off, to dress himself in and become a hermit. 
Flying from the temptations of Paris, he next settled at 
Rouen, where, under the name of La Mort, he for two 
years kept a school, to give gratuitous instruction to the 
poor. The Jesuits of that city admired his talents and 
his humble demeanour, and fruitlessly endeavoured to 
enrol him in their fraternity. Having been accidentally 
recognised by a person who had been a brother officer, 
he could no longer preserve his incognito, and he there- 
fore quitted Rouen, and bent his way to Paris. There 
he formed a plan of founding a new monastic order, 
destined to prove to unbelievers the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion. It appears to have been about this time 
that he assumed the garb and title of an Abbe. But 
while he was thus planning the demolition of incredulity, 
he so bewildered himself in his theological speculations 
and reasonings, that he became a sceptic. One thing 
which contributed much to produce the change in him 
was, that, notwithstanding his self-inflicted severities, he 
had failed to obtain the power of working miracles. This 
alone would suffice to . prove that his intellects were disor- 
dered. At this period, his relatives, who had long be-» 
lieved him dead, were made acquainted with his being in 
existence, and they procured for him a benefice. Buc- 
quoy, however, had got rid of his religious schemes, aqd 
had relapsed into a taste for the profession of a Soldier. 
His wish .was now to raise a regiment. But while he 
was indulging this new freak, he attracted the attention 
of the government by his invectiVes against despotism 
and the abuse of power. He was mistaken for the Abb6 
de la Bourlie, who afterwards became<.notorious in Eng- 
le nd undine the name of Guiscard, and was krrested 
When the mistake was discovered, he would have been 
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set free, bad not his' indiscreet language and conduct 
caused him to be detain^. He was committed to Fort- 
I’Eveque, from whence, however, he contrived to escape. 
After having been at la^e for a considerable time, he 
was caught and shut up in the Bastile, with a strict charge 
to the keepers that he should be closely watched, as 
being an enterprising and dangerous person. The officers 
of that prison were seldom slack in executing such orders, 
yet in spite of all their vigilance, Bucquoy took his mea- 
sures so skilfully, and carried them into effect with so 
much secrecy, that, in May 1709, after having been con- 
fined for two years, he left Kis jailors in the lurch, and 
made good his retreat to Switzerland. As soon as he 
was in safety, he began to negotiate with the French 
ministers for his return to France, and the restoration of 
his property. Failing in this, he journeyed to Holland, 
and submitted to the allies a project for converting 
France into a republic, and annihilating arbitrary power. 
This scheme, too, fell to the ground. It was, neverthe- 
less, beneficial to him, as it gained for him the friendship 
of General Schulemburg, who, in 1714, introduced him, 
at Hanover, to George I. The monarch was pleased with 
his conversation, admitted him to his table, and gav^ him 
a pension. Bucquoy lived to nearly the age of ninety. 
In his latter days, he wholly neglected his dress, suffered 
his b^ard to *grow, and might well have been mistaken 
for a squalid mendicant. « 

There was perhaps a spice of madness in Bucquoy, 
which# sufficiently accounts for his eccentric conduct. 
For the faults, or rather crimes, of the personage who 
now comes under our notice, there was no such excuse. 
Throughout the whole of his existence, which, like, that 
of Bucquoy, was protracted far beyond the p8riod usually, 
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allotted to man, tke Marshal Duke (of Richelieu displayed 
as few virtues, and as many v^ces, as any courtier on 
record. He had superficial talents, some wit, polished 
manners, a handsome person, ^and much bravery; and 
this is all that can be said for him. On the other hand, 
he was wholly without honour, morals, and religion ; a 
supporter and adulator of despotism, a political intriguer, 
who could stoop to use the basest means for the ac^ 
complishment of his purposes, a reckless duellist, and a 
systematic and heartless seducer; he was, in fact, an 
impersonation of the profligacy and corruption which 
distinguished the courts of the regent Duke of Orleans 
and the fifteenth Louis. 

Richelieu, who, in his early years, was known as the 
Duke of Fronsac, was born in 1696. He was a seven 
months’ child, whom after his birth it was necessary to 
keep in a box filled with cotton, and the preservation of 
whose existence was long doubtful. When his health 
was established, he was put under able preceptors ; but 
he derived little benefit from their instructions, and he 
never could spell with tolerable correctness. He acquired, 
however, those showy graces which, undoubtedly, are an 
ornament to virtue, but which, when the possessor has no 
virtue, can captivate only persons of frivolous minds. 
He was introduced to the court at the early age of 
fourteen, and soon, as St. Simon tells us, becaD;»e iti 
darling. The female portion of it was in raptures with 
him, and seems to have expressed its feelings without any 
regal’d to decorum. Fronsac, \)jhose passions were 
uncommonly precocious, met the forward with equal 
adour, and spared no pains to ensnare the few who were 
moret timid or more modest. He went to such a length 
that censurS began to fall heavily on the Duchess of 
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Burgundy ; and his own father deeiped it prudent to 
request a lettre-de-cacH^t against him, under which he 
was for fourteen months confined in the Bastile. During 
his seclusion, Fronsac wa^ attended by a preceptor ; and 
he consequently came out of prison with some knowledge 
of Latin, and some addition to his scanty stock of useful 
information ; but, as far as concerned dignity of mind and 
purity of heart, no improvement whatever had taken place. 

The licentious career of Richelieu was suspended for a 
while, by his serving as a volunteer in the army. He 
was present at the battle of Denain, and at the sieges of 
tl?e fortresses which were recovered by Villars in conse- 
quence of his victory ; and he distinguished himself so 
much, that be was made aide-de-camp to the marshal, 
and was chosen by him to convey to Paris the news of the 
surrender of Friburg. In 1715, he succeeded to the title of 
Richelieu. On this occasion he performed an action 
which merits praise; the property which was available 
for the debts of his father was far from sufficient to cover 
them, he generously paid to the creditors the full amount 
of their claims. 

Again all the faculties of Richelieu were devoted to 
licentious pleasures, which were now and then in- 
terrupted by a duel. In 1716 he had a desperate en- 
counter with the Count de Gace, for which the regent 
domnytted both parties to the Bastile, where they 
remained from March till August, This imprisonment 
was, however, less severe than that which he had to 
endurestwo years aftq^wards. In the spring of 1719, he 
was sent, for the third time, to the Bastile ; but, in this 
instance, he went with the brand of traitor upon him, 
and was treated ^accordingly. He was concerned in the 
Cellamare conspiracy, and had promised to deliver up 
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Bajonne to the 6panWds, and to join in exciting the 
south of France to revolt. ‘‘If*^the Duke of Richelieu 
had four heads,” said the regent, I have proof enough 
against him to deprive him of ^ them all.” On his first 
arrival at the Bastile, the duke was placed in a dungeon ; 
but female infiuence soon obtained his removal to more 
comfortable quarters, and permission for him to walk 
daily on the ramparts of the fortress. His walks gave 
rise to an occurrence, which speaks volumes as to the 
unblushing depravity of the high-born dames of France. 
During the hour that he was walking, a string of elegant 
carriages, filled with women who notoriously were or hkd 
been his mistresses, passed slowly backward and forward 
in front of the spot Where he was, and an intercourse of 
signs was kept up between the prisoner and these 
unscrupulous ladies. It was by the intercession of two 
princesses, who were enamoured of him, that his release 
was obtained, after he had suffered a captivity of five 
months. i 

The danger to which Richelieu had been exposed on 
this occasion, though it did not render him less vicious, 
rendered him, at least in one respect, more prudent ; he 
did not again put his head in the way of being brought to 
the block. Thenceforward he limited his political intrigues 
in France, to acquiring benefits for himself, circumventing 
his rivals, providing mistresses for the kin^, and making 
those mistresses the inst;ruments of his designs ; and by 
these arts he became a thriving courtier. Honours of all 
kinds, military and civil, were showered upon hipi. At 
the age of twenty-four, without any literary pretensions 
whatever, he was unanimously chosen a member of the 
French Academy; and, in 1734, he ^as nominated an 
honorary lilember of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
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Belles Lettres. In the army rpse to the rank of 
marshal ; but his titled as a* soldier were uot unearned. 
At Kehl, Philipsburg, Dettingen, Friburg, Fontenoy, 
Laufeldt, Genoa, and Ijfinorca, they were fairly won. 
In his last campaign, however, that of Hanover, in 1757, 
he sullied his laurels by the most infamous conduct. His 
rapacity and extortion were a scorpion scourge to the 
country which France had subdued ; and, as though ho 
feared that his own endless exactions would not suffice to 
make him hated, he allowed, if not encouraged, his 
troops to be guilty of marauding, and of various other 
e?iormities. The subsequent defeats of the French army 
were the righteous result of these dishonourable proceed* 
ings. As a negotiator, Richelieu manifested considerable 
skill. He was twice employed in that capacity ; at 
Vienna, from 1725 to 1729, and at Dresden, in 1746. 
In both instances he fully accomplished the purpose of 
his mission, and in both he displayed a degree of ostenta- 
tious magnifioence which had seldom been equalled. 
When he entered Vienna, his train consisted of seventy- 
five carriages ; and his horses, and those of his ofilcers, 
were shod with silver, the shoes being slightly fastened, 
that they might fall off and be left for the populace. In 
the state employments which h^ held, there appears to 
have been but a solitary instance in which he was 
hntitl^d to praise. As lieutenant-general of the king in 
Languedoc, he once deviated into the right path ; by a 
jndteious mixture of firmness and mildness, he averted the 
disturbances which wgre about to arise from the persecution 
of the Protestants. But it was not in his nature to be 
permanently good. At a later period, his harshness^ in 
the same cojintiy, was rewarded by his bein^ appot^ed 
governor of Guienne and Gascony ; and his pride and 
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tyranny very soon rendered him an object of detestation 
in both of these provinces. • At^fcourt, his influence and 
his example had a baneful effect. He for more than a 
quarter of a century possessed^ the friendship of Louis 
XV., and he foully abused it; he pandered to the 
monarch’s lusts, and strained every nerve, with too much 
success, to prevent the misguided sovereign from carrying 
into effect his occasional resolves, to lead in future a life 
more suitable to his years, and to the lofty station which 
he filled. He was the Mephistopheles of his royal master. 

Richelieu was so fortunate as not to be exposed to the 
revolutionary tempest ; his disgraceful career was brought 
to a close in August, 1788, when he had attained the age 
of ninety-two. 

Of piisoners less known, or less important, during the 
period to which this chapter refers, it will suffice to give 
a scanty specimen. Religious intolerance contributed 
largely to people the jails. To enumerate all who expiated 
in dungeons the crime of being Protestants, would be an 
endless task ; in 1686, a hundred and forty-seven persons, 
and in 1689, sixty-one, were sent to the Bastile alone, 
almost all of whom were II uguenots. To unite in marriage 
the members of that proscribed class was a heinous offence ; 
a priest, named John de Pardieu, was doomed to the 
Bastile for committing it. Whole families were immured 
for endeavouring to leave the kingdom. 'Some of the 
victims were driven to despair by the manner in which 
they were treated. Such was the case with the Sieur 
Braconneau, who, as the register specifies, was “ imp^jsoned 
on account of religion, and died of a wound which he gave 
to himself with a knife.” The Protestants were, how- 
ever, (.not the sole sufPerem ; the Jansenfsts, too, came in 
fo^an amplff share of persecution. 
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Real or pretended plots and evil speaking against the 
king were another fruttful source of commitments, "fhe 
following are a few instances: Don Thomas Crisafi 
“ suspected of intrigues^ with the Spanish ambassador 
against the interests of the king.” Joseph Jurin, a foot- 
man, for having said, “ Who can prevent me from killing 
the king?” The Sieur Reranger de Berliere, ‘‘for a plot 
against the King’s person.” The Count de Morlot, accused 
of “detestable purposes agrfinst the King’s life.” Des- 
vallons, “ for speaking insolently of the King.” Laurence 
Lemierre, shoemaker, and his wife, for dangerous discourse 
ibout the King; and Francis Brindjoug for the same 
offence. The Sieur Cardel, “ for important reasons, re- 
garding the safety of the King’s person.” Jonas de Lamas, 
a baker, “ for execrations against the King.” This man 
was twenty years in the Bastile, and was then removed to 
the Bic^tre. The Sieur de la Perche, a fencing-master, 
accused of having said that* “the King oppressed his 
subjects, and« thought only of amusing himself with his 
old woman ; that he would soon be a king of beggars ; 
that his officers were starving; that he had ruined the 
kingdom by driving away the Huguenots ; and that he 
cared not a pin for his people.” The last article, of the 
Sieur de la Perche’s charge against the sovereign was made 
in language which is too vulgar to be translated. 

• Ujider the head of miscellaneous offences may be men- 
tioned the following: Pierre Jlis, “for having assisted 
several persons to ^go clandestinely to America.” Those 
persons were probajjly Huguenots. The Sieur Marini, 
envoy from Genoa. This commitment, for which no 
reason is assigned, took place in 1684, the year in which 
Louis XIV. ma je his disgraceful attack on Genoa. • Bes- 
noit, called Amonville, “an evil-minded woxSan, who^eld 
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improper discourse,” Charles Combon, called Count de 
Longueval, ‘‘ a maker of horoscopes, a fortune-teller, and 
vender of drugs to procure abortion,” The Abb^ Dubois, 
“ a wicked and troublesome perpon.” Papillard, “ a bad 
Catholic.” Saint Vigor, “ affecting to be a hermit, but a 
man of licentious ma iners.” John Blondeau, a hermit, 
“ a suspected person.” Peter John Mere, professing him- 
self a physician, “for selling improper drugs.” After 
having been thirty years in the Bastile, Mere was sent to 
the Bedlam at Charcnton. Bailly, a hatter, “ for a design 
to establish a hat manufactoiy in a foreign country.” 
Louisa Simon, a widow, “pretends to tell fortunes, to have 
secrets for inspiring love, and to be able to make 
marriages.” John Galembert, of the gens-d’armes, “a 
great traveller, suspected of corresponding with the en- 
emies of the state.” He was subsequently exiled to Lan- 
guedoc, his native province, within the limits of which he 
was ordered to remain. The Prince de Riccia, “ one of 
the party at Naples that is against the Freneh succession.” 
Nicholas Buissen, “for insolent letters against Samuel 
Bernard (the court banker), with an intention to hurt his 
credit. The Sieur de Soulange, formerly a captain of 
infantry in the Orleannois regiment, “ a rogue, and spy 
on both sides.” 

It will be seen that, in some of those instances, the in- 
dividuals deserved legal punishment ; that, in others, the 
charges t^rere trivial, or vague, or ridiculous ; and that in 
at least one case the French monarch displayed gross con- 
tempt of the law of nations. His imprisonment of Marini, 
the Genoese envoy, can only be paralleled by the manner 
in which the Turks used to treat Christian ambassadors 
on the breaking out of the hostilities. But, it was of a 
pie^ with tke rest of his conduct towards the Genoese 
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republic. It wa^i retributive justice, tjiat he, the wantou 
disturber and insuker oT Europe, should himself live to 
have his pride trodden into the dust, and to dread the 
approach of a hostile to the walls of his own 
capital. 
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Jliign of Louis XV.— Eepjency of the Duke of Orleans— Oppressive 
measures against all persons connected with the Finances — Their 
failure — Prisoners m the Bastile — Freret — Voltaire — The Cellamare 
conspiiacy — The Duchess of Maine— Madame de Staal — Malezieu — 
' Barereton — Mahudcl — The Mississippi scheme— Count de Horn — 
Death of the Re;;ent — Administration of the Duke of Bourbon — La 
Blane — Paris Duverney— The Count de Belleisle— The Chevalier do 
Belleisle — Madame de Teucm. 

When the Duke of Orleans assumed the regency, the 
finances of the kingdom were in a lamentable state. The 
protracted and expensive wars into which Louis XIV. 
had wantonly plunged, the boundless extravagance in 
which he had indulged, and the peculations, and waste* 
ful expenditure of every kind, which had so long pre- 
vailed, had not only drained the treasury, but had also 
caused a heavy load of debt, ana almost dried up the 
sources of supply. The government was indebted to an 
enormous amount, the revenue of three years had been 
anticipated} and public credit was destroyed. From all 
quarters a loud cry was raised for fiscal reform. A 
national bankruptcy was proposed in the council, but the 
proposal was unanimously rejected. The means tjpvhich 
were adopted in its stead were, however, scarcely less 
unjust; they 'were the same clumsy and violent means 
which former rulers had almost ^uniformly enpployed. 
Contracts, entered into by the ministers of the late king, 
were capriciously annulled, annuities and pensions were 

Cut cdown to one half, offices, which the holders had 
c.. o 

bouj^i at a great price, were abolished without any com- 
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pensation being given, a new coinage was issued at a 
higher nominal value, aifd government securities, to the 
amount of six hundred millions, were at one stroke 
reduced to two hundred ayd fifty millions, and even of 
this diminished sum the creditors were defrauded of more 
than a fifth part. But the grand panacea, for restoring 
the consumptive exchequer to its pristine vigour, was the 
establishment of a court, antithetically denominated "a 
chamber of justice. This chamber was directed to in- 
stitute a rigorous inquiiy into the conduct of all persons 
who had any connection with jthe finances, or with con- 
tracts of any kind, and compel them to disgorge their 
spoil. A sweeping edict brought under the jurisdiction 
of this inquisitorial body several thousands of individuals, 
from the richest farmer-general, or contractor, down to 
the poorest clerk. “The custom,” says Lemontey, “of 
drawing back by proscriptions the rapines which a vicious 
administration has tolerated, is an Asiatic art which ill 
beseems regular governments. But, condemned to a 
financial anarchy by its squandering habits, France, for a 
long while, could find no other than this odious remedy.” 
The remedy was indeed an odious one ! The retrospective 
operation of this edict extended as far back as seven-and- 
twenty years; so that ft clutched^ in its iron gi*asp not 
only living presumed criminals, but the children, grand- 
cbildrep, and relations of those who had ceased to exist, 
and thus at once inflicted torment on a multitude of 
guiltless victims, and shook property to its veiy basis. 
The mea|is employed tq give effect to the edict were of 
the most base and barbarous kind. Death was the 
penalty denounced against all who wwe convicted, who- 
ever made an incorrect declaration of his fortune 
doomed to the galleys ; and, that there might te no lack 
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of evidence, the pilloiy was held up in terrorem to negli- 
gent witnesses. But, bad as <all this was, there was 
something still worse. Informers were to be rewarded 
with a fifth part of the con^scations, and to receive a 
certificate stating that they were under the king’s pro- 
tection, and exempt from being sued by their creditors ; 
to slander them was rendered punishable with death. By 
another enactment, servants were allowed to denounce- 
their masters, under fictitious names ; a happy invention 
for destroying all domestic confidence! To excite the 
people, already sufficiently excited, a medal was struck, 
on'which the culprits were typified by the robber Cacus, 
horrible songs and prints were circulated, and it was 
ordered that a portion of the confiscated property should 
be distributed among the inhabitants of the place where 
the condemned individual resided. The whole scheme 
of proceeding was consistently infamous ; it never devi- 
ated into anything like justice. 

T« prevent the escape of those who lyere marked out 
fot prosecution, an order was suddenly issued forbidding 
thend^ to leave their abodes on pain of death. Such how- 
ever, Was the terror inspired by this unexpected measure, 
that mi^y took flight, and others put an end to their own 
eidstencj^. Of those who remained, multitudes were 
dragged] from their homes in the most studiously dis- 
graceful manner, amidst the hootings.ot the populace, 
who lenti^jheir willing aid to the officers of police. The 
Bastile anA the other prisons were speedily so crowded, 
that numbers were obliged to be left in their houi^s under 
a guard* « For six months the chamber proceeded in its 
career, purveying liberally for the pillory, the galleys, and 


th^ scaffold. It was at last discovered, that this was a 
t^d^us aifd unsatisfactory process ; that though revenge 
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and malice were gratified, there was little profit ; and the. 
system was in oonsequente changed. To levy enormous 
fines and impositions was the new course which was 
adopted, Twenty lists of pecuniary proscription were 
made out, containing the names of 4470 heads of families, 
from whom the sum of two hundred and twenty millions 
of livres— about nine millions sterling — was demanded. 
The celebrated Bourvalais, who had risen from being a 
footman to be one of the richest financiers in France, was 
taxed at 4,400,000 livres. In many instances envy or 
personal enmity contrived to have insufferable burthens 
laifi upon obnoxious individuals. Then, on the part of the 
sufferers, ensued solicitations and bribes to men and women 
in power, to procure more favourable terms ; the golden 
harvest was eagerly reaped by the courtiers, and the court 
became a theatre of underhand manoeuvres and gross cor- 
ruption. The people, meanwhile, were rapidly growing 
disgusted with the chamber of justice. They found that 
they had derive^ no benefit whatever from its labours, the 
sums extorted by it having chiefly been wasted in gifts and 
pensions to the privileged classes. There was another and 
yet stronger reason for their dissatisfaction. Trade, and 
the demand for labour, had fallen off to an alarming 
degree, and money was rapidly disappearing ; for no one 
would display riches, and indulge in luxuries, when his so 
deing mght re&der him an object of persecution. So loud 
a cry was therefore raised against^ the chamber, that, after 
having been twelve months in existence, it was suppressed. 
By the subsequent reversal of most of its sentences, and 
by a declaration, that no measure of a similar kind should 
again be resorted to, a severe but just censure was in fact 
passed upon the defunct •tribunal, and upon the w^ole 
transaction. * % m 
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From tyranny in the gross we must turn our attention 
again to tyranny in the detail. Oriental despotism, in its 
most capricious mood, could not have inflicted punishment 
more ridiculously and unjustly than the French govern- 
ment inflicted it upon the celebrated Freret. This eminent 
individual, who was born at Paris in 1688, was remarkable 
for his precocious talents and multifarious learning. 
Chronology, geography, mythology, history, and the laws, 
customs, and literature of ancient and modem nations, 
were all thoroughly known to him; he was not ignorant of 
the abstruse sciences, and his knowledge, instead of being 
a chaotic mass, was well arranged, systematically linked 
together, and readily available. An authoritative tone, 
and some ruggedness of manner, were the only defects 
imputed to him ; but they were merely superficial, and did 
not prevent him from being kind, charitable, and a sincere 
and constant friend. He died at the age of sixty-one, his 
constitution, which was naturally strong, being worn out 
by incessant study. The edition of his works, in twenty 
volumes, is incomplete. Several irreligious productions 
have been calumniously attributed to him. 

It was a “Memoir on the Origin of the French" which 
was the cause of his being sent to the Bastile in 1705, 
and the Abb6 de Vertot is asserted to have been the 
person to whom he owed his imprisonment. His offence 
was, that the origin which he assigned to his counfrymen 
was an affront to the national dignity. It is said that, 
after having been closely interrogated at the Bastile, he 
begged leave to ask a single question, ‘‘ Why am Ji here?" 
To this the reply was, “ You have a great deal of curiosity." 
When he was at length released, one of the magistrates 
sneeringly said to him, “ Let France, and the French, and 
mo^pm subjects, alone ; antiquity offers such a wide field 
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for your labours.” It }§ probable thal no Turkish cadi, 
in the fifteenth ccntuiy, ever uttered a speech of such 
insolent stupidity as is ascribed, three centuries later, to 
this magistrate of a polished nation. 

Various as were the acquirements of Freret, there was 
in the Bastile, and nearly contemporaneously with him, a 
prisoner, who far transcended, j^im on that score, and who 
possessed a splendid genius. Poet, in almost every style 
of poetry, dramatist, historian, novelist, essayist, philo- 
sopher, controversialist, and commentator, the universal 
V(dtaire was pre-eminent in several departments of 
literature, and was below mediocrity in none. He was,” 
says a French author, “ one of our greatest poets ; the 
most brilliant, the most elegant, the most fertile, of our 
prose writers. There is not, in the literature of any 
country, either in verso or in prose, an author who has 
written on so many opposite kinds of subjects, and has so 
constantly displayed a superiority in all of them.” It has 
been said that Voltaire is a superficial writer, but this 
assertion is not borne out by the fact. On the contrary, 
it is wonderful that so gay and witty and fertile a writer, 
who was so much in the whirl of society as he was, 
should have displayed such profound research, such a 
vast command of materials, as Vdltaire has undoubtedly 
dpne. • 

As a man, Voltaire could be a warm friend, and was 
a champion of humanity, and a strenuous opponent of 
intolerance, superstition, and oppression. From our 
admiration of him a considerable drawback must, however, 
be made, for the readiness with which he lavished incense 
upon such worthless nobles as the Duke of Richelieu ;^for 
the aristocratical feelings which occasionally peep 9ht 
even from among his Ij^cral opinions; for his duplicity 
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in showering praises and professions of kindness upon 
men whom he was at the same moment devoting to 
ridicule ; for his meanness in stooping to falsehood, when- 
ever he feared that avowing tke truth would expose him 
to inconvenience ; for his indammahle passions, which so 
often blinded his reason ; for the sleepless animosity with 
which he strove to hunt down, disgrace, and crush who- 
ever had offended him ; for his obscenity and nauseating 
indelicacy; and for the fury with which he attacked 
objects which, in all ages, wise and good men have held 
sacred. 

Voltaire, whose family name was Arouet, was bom in 
1694, at Chatenay, and received a thorough education at 
the Jesuits’ College, in the French capital. One of his 
tutors predicted that he would be the Coryphasus of deism 
in France; and the society which the youthful poet 
frequented, elegant, but immeasurably licentious and 
irreligious, was not likely to falsify the prediction. His 
father destined him for a place in the magistracy, but the 
literary propensity of the son was unconquerable. In his 
twenty-second year he was sent to the Bastile, by the 
regent Duke of Orleans, on an unfounded suspicion of 
his being the author of a libel. It was while he was in 
prison that he formed the plan of the Henriade, and 
completed the tragedy of (Edipus. Re was in the 
Bastile above a year before the regent recognised his 
innocence and set him free. The regent desired to see 
him, and the Marquis de Noc4 was ordered to introduce 
him. While they were waiting lin the ante-chamber, a 
circumstance occurred which strongly marks the profane- 
ne?s and indiscretion of Voltaire. AViolent storm burst 
oVer Paris, upon which the poet looked up at the clouds, 
and exclaimed, If it were a regent that governed above, 
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things could not be managed worse.” When de Noc^ 
presented him to the duke, he said, “ ftere, your highness, 
is young Arouet, whom you have just taken out of the 
Bastile, and whom you will send back again,” and he 
then repeated what had been said. The Duke, however, 
did not send him back again ; he laughed heartily, and 
made the offender a liberal present. ‘‘I thank your 
royal highness for taking carf^tf my board,” said Voltaire, 
“ but I must request that you will not again provide me 
with lodging.” 

OEdipus was represented .in 1718, with complete 
stccess. Two other tragedies, Artemise and Mariane, 
by which it was succeeded, were less fortunate. The 
Duke of Orleans was dead, and the reins of government 
were now held by the Duke of Bourbon. Voltaire having 
ventured to resent a dastardly insult offered to him by the 
worthless Chevalier de Rohan-Chabot, the chevalier 
thought it safer to imprison hi’s adversary than to meet 
him in the ff(j][d. His friends applied to the Duke of 
Bourbon, and raised his anger by showing him an epigram 
which the poet had composed on him. Their plan was 
successful; Voltaire was committed to the Bastile, and 
remained there for six months. This act of injustice 
induced him to take up his residence in England. In this 
country he lived for three years, was flatteringly received 
by many illustrious characters, and obtained a splendid 
subscription for the Henriade. ^The produce of this sub- 
scription formed the basis of that large fortune which he 
subseqjiently obtained by various lucky speculations. In 
1728 he returned to his native land, and, between that 
year and 1749, he produced his tragedies of Zara, Alzira, 
Mahomet, and Merope, and many other works ; ws^ ad- 
mitted into the French Academy, and wdb appointed 
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gentleman in ordinary of the king’s bed-chamber, and 
historiographer of France. 

In 1750 Voltaire accepted an invitation to Berlin, which 
was given to him by the King o& Prussia. For a while the 
sovereign and the poet were on the most amicable terms ; 
but, in 1753, their friendship was broken, and Voltaire 
quitted the Prussian dominions in disgust. Paris, in 
consequence of the intrigues of his enemies, being no longer 
an eligible abode for him, he lived for short periods at 
Geneva and other places, and at length purchased an estate 
at Forney, in the Pays de Gex, on which he finally settled. 
There, in possession of an ample fortune, and surrounded 
by friends, he gave free scope to his indefatigable pen. 
In April, 1778, he went once more to Paris, after an 
absence of nearly thirty years. He was received with 
almost a frenzy of enthusiasm, his bust was crowned on 
the stage, and was placed by the academicians next to that 
of Corneille. These honours, however, he did not long 
enjoy, for he expired on the 30th of May : his death is 
supposed to have been hastened by an overdose of laudanum, 
which he took to calm the pain occasioned by strangury, 
and to procure sleep, of which he had long been deprived. 
In the edition of Beaumarchais the collected works of 
Voltaire form seventy Vtolumes. 

By the detection of the Cellamare conspiracy, in 1718, 
a large accession of prisoners fell to the share of the Bastile*. 
Wounded female pride had the chief share in getting up 
that conspiracy. The Duchess of Maine was the prime 
mover. This princess, whose smallo frame was animated 
by a high and restless spirit, had seen her family degraded 
in a manner which it was not unnatural that she should 
vioj^^tly resent. By an edict, dated in 1710, Louis XIV. 
not only granted to the Duke of Maine, and his other 
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legitimated 'children, the same rank and honours which' 
were enjoyed by princes of the blood, but also declared 
them capable of inheriting the crown, on failure of de- 
scendants in the legitimateibranches. This step was highly 
offensive to the French peers, and was opposed by the 
parliament; but, while the king lived, resistance was un- 
availing. But the scene was about to change. Though 
Louis had reinforced his decree by a declaration in 1714, 
and by a clause in his testament, his death soon afforded 
another proof of the little respect that is paid to a deceased 
despot. The will, as every oiie knows, was set aside, 
without a voice being heard in support of it. In 1717, at 
the instance of the Duke of Bourbon and the peers, the 
council of regency deprived the legitimated princes of all 
the privileges of princes of the blood, with the exception of 
a seat in the parliament. It was in vain that the Duchess 
of Maine and her partisans moved heaven and earth to 
avert this blow ; all their writings, speeches, and man- 
oeuvres, were Entirely thrown away. It must, however, 
be owned, that the duchess displayed wonderful talent 
and industry on this occasion; while the struggle con- 
tinued, she was constantly to be seen half buried in a jpile 
of dusty volumes, records, and other documents, in which 
she sought arguments and examples to support her cause. 
When the dreaded blow was finally struck, her passion 
rose to the highest pitch. “ There is nothing left to me 
now,” exclaimed she to her more patient husband, but 
the shame of having married you I ” In the following 
year fifesh fuel was heaped upon the flame. The Duke 
of Maine was reduced to take rank below all the peers, 
except those whp were created posterior to 1694, and 
was likewise divested of the tutorship of thejroimgyug, 
which was assumed by the Duke of Bourbon. This gave 
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rise to another putbreak of passion on the part of the 
duchess, who, on receiving notice to give up to the tri- 
umphant Bourbon the official apartments in the Tuileries, 
broke the glasses, the china, and everything which she 
had strength enough to destroy. Thus stung to the 
quick, she resorted to conspiracy for vengeance, and she 
speedily rallied round her a band of subaltern intriguers 
and discontented politicians. To expel the Duke of 
Orleans from the regency, and place the government 
under the tutelage of Philip V. of Spain, was the design 
of the plotters. The Spanish monarch, who detested the 
Duke of Orleans, and who, in spite of his renunciation, 
had still views on the French crown, was by no means 
averse from forwarding the scheme of the duchess. The 
correspondence was carried on through the Prince de 
Cellamare, the Spanish ambassador at Paris. The Duke 
of Orleans was, however, not in the dark with respect to 
these proceedings ; they were betrayed to him by some of 
the parties concerned; and as soon as ihe proof was 
complete, the whole of the offenders were arrested. The 
Duchess of Maine was sent to the castle of Dijon, and 
allowed only one female servant to attend her, the duke 
was closely confined in the citadel of Dourlens ; the Abb6 
Brigault, the Marquis of Pompadour, the Count of Laval, 
the Chevalier Menil, Malezieu, MademoiseJJe de Launay, 
and many more found lodgings in the Bastile ; and Vin- 
cennes and other prisons received their share of captives. 
Of De Launay and Malezieu some account shall be given; 
the rest deserve* no record. • ^ 

The Baroness de Staal, whose maiden name was De 
Launay, was born at Paris in 1693. Jler father was a 
pa^^er, wh^ was compelled to retire to England before 
her birth ; her mother, who seems not to have been over- 
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burdened •W'ith maternal feelings, fquijd with her 
a retreat in a convent at Bouen. Even in infancy, De 
Laun^ manifested the dawning of a very superior in- 
tellect, and her manners were so fascinating that she 
became the darling of the convent. She had an extreme 
longihg for knowledge, her questions were incessant; and, 
as all the nuns were eager to gratify and improve her, 
she soon acquired a larger and more valuable stock of 
ideas than falls to the lot of children in general. Among 
her friends in the convent was Madame de Grieu, who, 
on being nominated prioress of St, Louis at Rouen, took 
the child with her to ^r new” abode. “ The convent of 
St. Louis,” says Madame de Staal, ‘‘was like a little 
state in which I reigned sovereignly.” The abbess and 
her sister enjoyed a small pension from their family, 
which they devoted to the payment of masters for their 
favourite. By the time that she was fourteen, De 
Launay had studied the philosophy of Descartes, and 
pondered over the speculations of Malebranche ; and, not 
long after, she turned her attention to the science of 
geometry. 

Her intellectual powers and her winning qualities 
brought many admirers around her; among whom Were 
the Abbe de Vertot, M. Brunei, and M. Eey. None of 
them, howe'jer, made any impression on her heart. With 
* respect to the passion of M. Rey, she makes one of those 
quiet yet piquant remarks, which are so common in her 
Memoirs. He was accustomed to escort her back to the 
. 'xX>nv«tit, when she had been visiting some neighbouring 
friends. “We had to pass through a large open space,” 
says she, “ an^at the beginning of our acquaintance, he 
used to tabs his way along the sides. I foiyid no^^ that 
crossed oyer the middle of it ; from which 1 concluded, 
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his love was at^ least diminished in the pr6portion of 
the difference between the diagonal and the two sides of a 
square.” It was not long ere she ceased to be able to 
speak of love in a sportive tc^e. She became deeply 
enamoured of the Marquis de Silly, the brother of a friend, 
lie respected her, and acted the part of a counsellor, and 
almost a brother, but he could not return her affection ; 
and the unfortunate fair one has touchingly described the 
sufferings she endured from her idolatrous and hopeless 
passion. Years elapsed before it was eradicated. 

This woe was aggravated by another. The death of 
the prioress, Madame de Grieu, in 1710, obliged her to 
quit the convent, and threw her without resources on the 
world. She accompanied to Paris the sister of her late 
patroness, and found a temporary refuge in the Present- 
ation convent. To the purses of her friends she resolutely 
determined to make no appeal while her means of repay- 
ment were uncertain, but rather to welcome servitude than 
forfeit her self-estimation. Her finances a«d hopes were 
almost at the lowest ebb, when the report of her astonish- 
ing abilities reached the gay, frivolous, and volatile 
Duchess of La Ferte, The duchess was delighted with the 
idea of getting possession of, and exhibiting, what in 
fashionable cant phrase i? called “ a hon.” She could not 
rest till the new wonder was brought to h^r ; an event 
which was somewhat retarded by the necessity under 
which Mademoiselle de Launay was placed, of borrowing 
decent clothes to appear in. The duchess was one of 
those persons who are apt to tak^ sudden and T-iolent 
likings, and she instantly pronounced her to be an absolute 
prodigy. She lauded her without measure in all quarters, 
Imia^i^id her about from place to place, and shpwed her off, 
muC^ in the same way that a remarkahlyclever monkey 
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is managefi by an itinerant exhibitor of wild beasts, 
Madame de Staal has given an account, which is at once 
ludicrous and painful, of what she endured at this period. 
Fortunately for her, she Joecame acquainted with men of 
talent, and acquired some valuable friends, among whom 
were FontenelJe and Malezieu. 

Disappointed in her hopes of being received into the 
household of the Duchess of La Ferte, or of obtaining an 
establishment elsewhere through her moans, De Launay 
accepted an offer from the Duchess of Maine, to whom 
she had been introduced. This defection, as it was 
(feemed, threw her late patroness into a paroxysm of rage. 
Her new situation was an unenviable one. She filled the 
place of a lady’s maid, who had retired ; her apartment 
was a wretched low closet, in which it was impossible to 
move about in an upright posture, and which had neither 
chimney nor window ; and her chief occupation was to 
make up shifts, in which she confesses herself to have 
been so inexp^irt that, when the duchess came to put on 
some of her handywork, shefouud in the arm what ought 
to have been in the elbow. By the duchess, and all the 
upper classes in the house, she was utterly neglected, as a 
mere drudge ; by those of her own class, she was envied, 
hated, and persecuted, for her natural superiority over 
them. Life^t last became a burthen, and there was a 
*monjent when she seriously meditated the commission of 
suicide. • 

A happy chance lifted her at once from this slough of 
despond into her proper sphere. There was an exceedingly 
beautiful female, named Testard, who laid claim to super* 
natural powers; by desire of the Duke of Orleans, 
Fontenelle had visited her, and, prejudiced bj^her churns, 
is said to have manifested too much faith in her. The 
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folly of a philosopjier, who was not remarkable for 
believing too much, excited a loud clamour. “ You had 
better write to M. de Fontenelle, to let him hear what 
everybody is talking against him about Testard,’’ said the 
duchess one day to her despised attendant. De Launay 
did write; and her letter, though brief, was such a finished 
composition, such an admirable mixture of delicate re- 
proof and delicate praise, that, in the course of a few 
days, innumerable copies of it were spread throughout 
Paris. She, meanwhile, was unconscious of the effect 
which she had produced, till she was apprised of it bv 
the duchess’s visitors, who overwhelmed her with com- 
pliments and attentions. 

From this time Mademoiselle de Launay was looked 
upon by the duchess as a person whose opinion was of 
some consequence, and was admitted into her parties, and 
enjoyed her confidence. She now shared with Malezieu 
the task of supplying plans and verses for the spectacles 
at Sceaux. Her literary connections becamb more widely 
extended, and she had no lack of lovers. Among those 
who paid the most devoted homage to her was the Abbe 
due Chaulieu: the passion, as she herself hints, could have 
been only platonic, for he was then verging on eighty, 
but she owns that she had ‘‘a despotic authority over 
everything in his house.” It must, however, be mentioned 
to her honour, that she displayed a rare disinterested'Uess, 
and steadily refused presents from him, which would have 
tempted a woman of a common mind, especially under 
J)e Launay’s circumstances. The piincely gift of a'thou- 
sand pistoles, which the abbe offered, would have saved 
her from the slavery, endured night after night, of reading 
a duchess to^leep, while her own health was«endangered 
by want of rest. 
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In the memorial which the Duchess^ of Maine drew up 
in behalf of the legitimated princes, she was assisted by 
De Launay. “ I turned over,” says the latter, “ the old 
chronicles, and the anciei^t and modern jurisconsults, till 
excessive fatigue disposed the princess to rest. Then 
came my reading, to lull her to sleep ; and then I went 
to seek for slumber, which, however, I never found !” 

In the proceedings of the duchess, with respect to the 
Cellamare conspiracy, she was deeply implicated ; a part 
at least of the correspondence passed through her hands. 
Her good sense anticipated, long before the event, what 
would be the final result. The storm burst at last. She 
was arrested on the 19th of December, 1718, and, three 
days after, was committed to the Bastile. With a truly 
philosophical spirit she soon became reconciled to her 
fate. Luckily, she had an invaluable companion in her 
maid Rondel, faithful, afPectionate, and acute, the very 
model of domestics. But it must not be concealed that 
she had another consolation, to lighten her prison hours. 
She inspired two persons with an ardent attachment. One 
of these was & fellow -prisoner, on the. Cellamare score, 
the Chevalier de Menil ; the other was the king’s lieu- 
tenant in the fortress, M. de Maisonrouge. Reason wotdd 
have chosen the latter as the proper object of fondness ; 
but her wayi^rd heart decided in favour of the former. 
No witer has ever imagined a more elevated, devoted, 
self-sacrificmg passion than that of Maisonrouge. He 
lived and breathed but for her ; ever watchful to forerun 
all her^ishes, having no delight but to behold and con- 
verse with her, he had even the magnanimity to convey 
her letters to Menil, and to bring about interviews, when 
he found thcyt her heart was irrevocably bestowed on4um. 
The catastrophe is painful. The favoured Isienil, who 
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had solemnly pledfjed himself to make her Ms tvife, was 
no sooner set free than he proved faithless to his vows. 
The noble-minded and unfortunate Maisonrouge never 
recovered the shock which he a^istained from his loss; he 
died the victim of his unrequited love. 

The confinement of Mademoiselle de Launay was con- 
tinued for two years ; she was the last to be liberated. 
Her imprisonment was protracted by her repeated resolute 
refusals to confess anything that could tend to derogate 
from the safety and character of the Duchess of Maine. 
She persisted in this course even after she had the 
duchess’s permission to speak out, and she was released 
at last after having made only an imperfect confession. 
This heroic conduct gained, as it deserved, universal 
praise. It is mortifying to relate that, after her suffer- 
ings, she was received by the duchess without that warm 
greeting which she had a right to expect. The duchess 
even carried her indifference so far as to let her remain 
almost in rags, all her clothes having been worn out in 
the Bastile. Yet she would not hear of her quitting 
Sceaux, and when Dacier, who was rich, would have 
married De Launay, she frustrated the negotiation, in the 
dread of losing her. At length, when her ill-used and 
exhausted dependant was meditating to retire into a 
convent, the duchess bestirred herself, and hi'ought about 
a union with the Baron de Staal, a half -pay Swiss officer. 
The baroness was now admitted to all honours enjoyed 
by the highest ladies in the household ; and from this 
period till her decease in 1750, she was compamtively 
happy. 

Nicholas de Malezieu, a native of P/|ris, was bom in 
16501* Lik^ Madame de Staal, he possessed much talent, 
and, like her. he displayed it in childhood. By the time 
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that he wai four yeaM old hd‘ had, .with scarcely any 
assistance, taught himself to read and write, and at 
twelve years of age had gone through a complete coarse 
of philosophy. His mer^t gained for him the friend- 
ship of Bossuet, and the Duke of Montausier, and so 
highly did ^those eminent men rate it, that they recom- 
mended him as tutor to the Duke of Maine. Fenelon 
was subsequently added to the list of his friends, and, 
notwithstanding the breach between that amiable prelate 
and Bossuet, he retained the good-will of both. He 
seems, too, to have lived in harmony with all the princi- 
pal contemporary authors. The marriage of the Duke of 
Maine with the high-sprited and intelligent grand- 
daughter of the great Conde drew still closer the ties 
which bound Malezieu to the family of the duke. His 
learning embraced a wide circle, he was a proficient ii^ 
mathematics, elegant literature, Greek and Hebrew, and 
his extemporary translations from the Greek dramatists 
and poets, and this illustrations and comments on them, 
are said to have been delivered with a degree of eloquence 
which excited universal admiration. The duchess listened 
to his instructions with delight. It is therefore not 
wonderful, that he acquired an almost unbounded infiuence 
in the ducal palace. “The decisions of M. Malezieu,” 
says Madame ^de Staal, “ were thought as infallible aa 
^C'ere .those of Pythagoras among his disciples. The 
warmest disputes were at an end the moment any one pro- 
nounced the words, ^ He said it.^” There was another 
reason ^rhich had, perhaps, no small effect in rendering 
him a favourite with the duchess. He was not one of 
those stately personages who think that it derogates from 
their dignity^ to attend to graceful trifies. The duchess 
was fond of giving magnificent spectacles an^ entertmn 
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ments, and having; plays acted at Sceaux, whfere she held 
a sort of miniature court. Malezieu had the management 
of them, and when verses, and sometimes pieces, were 
wanted, his ready pen was ^lled in to supply them 
From these light occupations he was taken away for f 
time, to become mathematical preceptor to ihe youthful 
Duke of Burgundy ; in this task he was for four years 
engaged, and he performed it in a manner which enhanc- 
ed his reputation. The lessons which he gave to his 
royal pupil were afterwards published, under the title of 
Elements of Geometry.” The days of Malezieu were 
spent in uninterrupted tranquillity, tiU the period when 
the duchess rashly plunged into intrigues with the 
Spanish court. It was not unnatural that he should es- 
pouse warmly the cause of his noble patrons, and he was 
perhaps led to the verge of treason before he was aware. 
His heaviest offence seems to have been his writing, at) 
the request of the Duchess of Maine, sketches of tWo 
letters against the Duke of Orleans which were to be 
sent to the Spanish monarch, for the purpose of being 
addressed by him to Louis XV. and the parliaments. 
Malezieu long persisted in denying the fact, and asserting 
the innocence of his employer, and for this persistency he 
was kept in the BastUe after the whole of the plotters, 
with the exception of himself and De Laipay, had been 
discharged. It was not till he knew that proof was in 
the hands of the govermnent, and the duchess had con- 
fessed, that he avowed the authorship of the letters. He 
was then released, but was exiled for six m(mtha to 
Etampes. His decease took place in 1727. 

There remains yet another person v^ho suffered by the 
CeUamare conspiracy, though he was nqf, one of its 
BgmU* l^e bad the fate of t^e unlucky stork in the 
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fable, wbo*got into dfi^gerous company. Bargeton, one 
of the most celebrated advocates of the parliament of 
Paris, was bom, about 1675, at Uzes, in Languedoc. If 
he was not of humble birth, his parents at least were poor ; 
for, before he had emerged from obscurity, all relation- 
ship with him was disclaimed by a Languedocian family 
which claimed to be noble. When, however, his fortune 
and fame were establisheti, one of that family was anxious 
to prove his consanguinity with the foimerly despised 
advocate, and hoped to flatter him, by descanting on the 
antiquity of their common origin. Bargeton cut short 
ttie harangue of his would-be kinsman. ‘‘ As you are a 
gentleman by birth,” said he, ‘‘it is impossible that we 
can be relations.” 

Bargeton was the law adviser of some of the highest 
personages of the kingdom The Duke and Duchess of 
Maine placed entire confidence in him. This circum- 
TOince gave rise to suspicion that he was connected with 
the Cellamare* plot, and he was consequently committed 
to the Bastile. In a short time his innocence was recog* 
nised, and he was set at liberty. 

The legal reputation of Bargeton, both as a civilian amd 
common lawyer, induced Machault, the comptroller- 
general of finances, to apply to him, in 1749, for assistance. 
The clergy hq^ hitherto contributed to the wants of the 
State -only by voluntary gifts ; and, of course, asserted the 
privilege of not being compelled to contribute at alL 
Machault deteimined to put an end to this pretended 
privilege, by subjecting them, like the rest of the people, 
to the payment of the twentieth. Had he succeeded, his 
Success would ha^e put an end to one of the abuses which 
contributed tp prepuce the Revolution, and, mpst proBg^bly 
would at length have^ caused the downfall of another 
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equally crying abuse with respect fo the nobles!, Though 
Bargeton was thoroughly convinced that the clergy had 
no right to an exemption from imposts, yet, being aware 
that the firmness of Louis XV.'^was not to be relied on, 
he advised Machault either to prohibit the ecclesiastics 
from holding meetings, or to decline a contest with them. 
“ I have the king’s promise to stand by me,” said Machault. 
“ He will break it,” replied the advocate, who, in this 
instance, proved to be a prophet. Bargeton, nevertheless, 
lent his aid to the comptroller-general, and wrote a series 
of admirable letters on the subject of the clerical im- 
munity. His labour was in vain. Unchangeable in 
nothing but sensuality and despotism, the king yielded ; 
the clergy triumphed ; and the letters of Bargeton were 
suppressed by an order of council. The author did not 
live to witness this event; he died early in 1753, before 
his work had passed through the press. ^ 

The suspicion of carrying on an improper correspon- 
dence with Spain, though it does not appefir that he was 
connected with the Duchess of Maine’s party, gave another 
prisoner to the Bastile. Nicholas Mahudel, who was born 
at Langres, in 1673, was by profession a physician ; but 
his celebrity was acquired by his profound knowledge of 
history and numismatics. So extensive were his talents 
and information upon those subjects, that fee was chosen 
a member of the Academy of Inscriptions, and he took a 
very active part in the pitoceedings of that learned body. 
TTifl servant having betrayed to the police some letters 
which his master had written to dSpain, at the*period 
when all intercourse with that country was looked upon 
with a jealous eye, the consequence w^is, that Mahudel 
was ^odgedoin the Bastile for several months. It was 
while he was in plrison that he^^wrote his “ History of 
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Medallion^,” of which only four CQpies were printed. 
His other productions are chiefly dissertations on medals^ 
and on historical questions. He died in 1747. 

It has seldom happened that a captive has been re- 
luctant to quit his prison. Such an uncommon anomaly, 
did, however, actually occur with respect to an individual 
who was implicated in the Cellamare plot. Five years 
had elapsed since the discomfiture of that plot, and the 
government believed that all who were connected with it 
had been released, when it was by mere chance discovered 
that one of them, the Marquis de Bon Repos, had been 
left in the Bastile by mistake. . Bon Repos, an aged officer, 
who, notwithstanding his title, was miserably poor, was 
anything but grateful for his proffered release. He had 
become habituated to confinement, and was rejoiced to be 
safe from want, and he manifested a strong dislike to 
‘‘ a crust of bread and liberty.’* It was not without much 
murmuring that he consented to change his quarters in 
the Bastile for others in the Hdt^l des Invalides. 

It might have been supposed that the tremendous 
explosion of the Mississippi scheme, which spread ruin 
over France, would have filled the prisons with real or 
imagined offenders. But this was not the case* Law 
himself, more unfortunate and imprudent perhaps 'than 
criminal, recjjved a passport from the regent, and reached 
*Brus6els in safety. The only persons who appear to have 
at all suffered, were his brother, William Law, and two 
of the directors, who were sent for a short time to the 
Bastile. • 

The next remarkable inmate of the Bastile, the Count 
de Horn, a Fleiq^ish noble, was no less infamous by crime 
than he wa^ illustrious by birth. He was allmd to several 
princely houses, and could even claim relationship with 

J • 
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the regent Duke of Orleans. 00 thoroughly had he 
disgraced himself, by his fraudulent and debauched 
conduct, that at the very time when he was meditating the, 
atrocity which drew on him the vengeance of the law, 
his family had despatched a gentleman to pay his debts, 
to request his expulsion from Paris, and to bring him 
back, by force if necessaiy, to his own country. Their 
agent arrived too late. Some of the count’s freaks, dis- 
graceful as they were, might have been charitably ascribed 
to the licentious manners of the age, and the turbulent 
passions of a youth of twenty-two, had he not been guilty 
of a crime which proved that his heart was still more 
faulty than his head. 

The two indiscretions — ^if so mild a name may be given 
to them — ^for which the Count de Horn was sent to the 
Bastile, were not too harshly punished by his imprisonment ; 
as they manifested a degree of brutality which was 
ominous of worse deeds. In company with some of his 
libertine companions, he 'was passing the cfoisters of St. 
Germain, where a corpse was waiting for interment. 
“ What are you doing here f Get up ! ” he exclaimed to 
the body, which was lying uncovered. He seconded his 
speech by striking the corpse several blows with his sword, 
and overturning it among the sacred vessels, which were 
placed in readiness for the funeral service. 

As no notice was taken of this outrage, he was embol- 
dened to make the church of St. Germain once more the 
scene of his exploits. It is necessary to mention that, at 
the period in question, almost the owhole popula^on of 
Paris was labouring under the epidemic madness of the 
famous Mississippi scheme. An ordinance relative to bank 
note;^' had j^st been issued by the government, and a 
hawker was crying* it for sale in^the street. From this 
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man the ceunt purchased a copy of the ordinance, and 
gave him a crown for it, on condition of his placing a large 
stone at the great door of the church. On this stane De 
Horn mounted, and whil^hlgh mass was being celebrated 
within the building, he thundered out the anthem which 
is sung when the dead are committed to the ground, and 
he concluded by proclaiming the burial of bank notes. 
This second insult to public decency was too much to be 
borne ; the priest laid his complaint before the government, 
and the offender was conveyed to the Bastile. 

In the course of a few days the youthful profligate was 
dit at liberty. But his brief imprisonment had worked no 
beneficial change upon him. It seems, indeed, to have had 
a contrary effect. So slight a chastisement perhaps 
induced him to calculate upon impunity for greater crimes. 
A very short time elapsed before he dipped his hands in 
blood. In the sanguinary deed which brought him tp 
destruction, he had two accomplices, Laurent de Mille, » 
half -pay captain, and Lestang, ayofuth of twenty, the son 
of a Flemish banker. Every Frenchman, who could any 
how obtain the means of speculating, was then busily 
engaged in the Rue Quincampoix, which was the Parisian 
stock exchange. De Horn, too, was there ; but bis specu- 
lation was of a more diabolical natpre than that which ^ga- 
ged the multi^de. Having picked out a rich stock-jobber, 
Vho was known to carry about with him a large sum in 
notes, he lured him by pretending to be in possession of 
shares, which he was willing to sell considerably under 
the market price, "lljhese bargains were usually concluded 
in a tavern ; and, accordingly, De Horn and his associates 
proceeded with their unsuspecting victim to a house of 
that kind ii^the Rue de Vemse. There ho stabbed the 
unfortunate stock-jobber, and rojibod him of his pocket^ 
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book. He then, with his accomplices, leaped*^ out of the 
window, and endeavoured to make his escape. Lestang 
got ofF, but the count and th6 half -pay captain were less 
fortunate ; they were overtakei^ and lodged in prison. 

Justice, on this occasion, was not delayed. The trial 
of the delinquents followed close upon the commission of 
the murder; no circumstance of mitigation could be 
pleaded in their behalf, and they were both condemned to 
be broken on the wheel. No sooner did the sentence 
become known than the whole of the aristocratical class 
in France, Flanders, and Germany was in commotion. 
To subject a nobleman to such a degrading punishment 
was declared to be an unprecedented and abominable 
measure. The regent was beset on all sides by solicitations 
for a pardon, or, at least, for a change in the mode of 
executing the criminal. When the first of these boons was 
found to be hopeless, redoubled exertions were made to 
obtain the second. Among the arguments employed to 
move the regent, that of the culprit beings related to him 
was strongly urged. But, though Philip of Orleans was 
stained by many vices, there were moments when his 
better nature prevailed, and he was capable of acting 
nobly. To the near relations of the court, who pressed 
him incessantly on the subject, he replied, When I have 
impure blood in my veins, I have it drawi? out.” Then, 
quoting the sentiments of Corneille, “’tis crime that 
brands with shame, and ,not the scaffold,” he added, I 
must share in the disgrace of which you complain, and 
this ought to console the rest of hisjtindred.” It js said, 
however, that he was at length on the point of yielding so 
far as to commute the form of punishment for one less 
obnoxious : but that Mr. Law and the ^bd Dubois 
insis^ted on tie absolute necessity of allowing justice to take 
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its course.. Popular indignation would, they justly 
remarked, be roused bj^ any favour Being shown to the 
perpetratbr of such a heinous offence. The regent 
acquiesced in their opinion ; and, that he might not be 
harassed by further appeals to his clemency, he went 
privately to St. Cloud, where he remained till the murderers 
were executed. 

Having lost all hope from the regent, the Princes of 
Robecq and Isengheim, who were nearly allied to De 
Horn, tried a new method of evading the dreaded stigma. 
They gained admission to his prison, and exhorted him 
t(» escape the wheel by taking poison, which they offered. 
But either religious scruples, or a lingering belief that 
he might yet be pardoned^ induced him to decline 
acceding to their wishes. Finding that all their entreaties 
and remonstrances were unavailing, they quitted him in 
a rage, exclaiming, “ Go, wretch ! you are fit only to die 
by the hand of the executioner.” 

The firmness of the regent was worthy of applause. 
It was, nevertheless, looked upon as an inexpiable insult 
by the aristocracy in general; and especially by the 
kinsfolk of the malefactor. The regent having directed 
that the confiscated property of the count should be 
restored to the prince, his brother, the haughty noble 
rejected the proffered boon, and gave vent to his high 
displeasure in the following insolent letter. ‘‘ I do not 
complain, Sir, of the death of my brother; he had 
committed so horrible a crime that there was no punish- 
ment he did not deserve. But I complain that, in his*^ 
person, you have violated the rights of the kingdom, of the 
nobility, and of nations. For the offer of his confiscated 
property, which fou have been pleased to make, I tjj^ank 
you ; but I fllhottld think myself as i^amou^as he 
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if I were to accept of the slightest favour, from your 
Royal Highness. I hope that God and the king will, 
some day, mete out to you the same rigid justice that you 
have dispensed to my unfortunate brother.” 

By the death of the Duke of Orleans, in 1723, all the 
power of the state fell into the worthless hands of ^he 
Duke of Bourbon. The vices of Orleans had been at least 
palliated by great talents, some virtues, and a heart which, 
though corrupted, was not dead to kind and noble feelings ; 
but Bourbon, harsh in disposition, rude in mannei^, 
repulsive in personal appearance, and governed by. an 
artful and profligate mistress, had no one good quality io 
throw even a faint lustre over his numerous defects. 
The sway of Bourbon lasted little more than two years, 
and, in that brief space of time, he committed so many 
enormous political errors, springing from ignorance, 
presumption, and intolerance, that the kingdom was 
thrown into discontent and confusion. 

The minister of the war department, Claude le Blanc, 
was one of those who suffered by the change which took 
place on the death of the Duke of Orleans. Le Blanc 
was born in 1669, and had filled several important offices 
before he became one of the ministers. The machinations 
of his enemies, one of the most inveterate of whom was 
the Marshal de Villerof, procured his temporary banish- 
ment from court in 1723, on suspicion of his having 
participated in peculation committed by the treasurer^ 
He was confined in the Bastile by the Duke of Bourbon, 
and the parliament was directed to bring him to trial* 
To secure his conviction, his adversaries calumniously 
asserted, that he had employed an assassin to murder one 
of hjis principal accusers. The parliament, however, folly 
ac^hitted him of ^all the charges which were brought 
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against hin^ He, was, nevertheless, exiled by the duke. 
In 1726, Cardinal de Fifeury placed him once more at the 
head of Aie war department, where he continued till his 
decease, in 1728. It is in favour of his character that he 
died poor, and that he was beloved by the people. 

Le Blanc was scarcely restored to his office, before his 
vacant place in the Bastile was filled by one who had 
been among the most active of his enemies. Joseph Paris 
Duvemey, a native of Dauphine, of humble birth, was 
one of four brothers, all of whom were men of talent. 
A fortunate chance gave them the opportunity of 
exercising their talents in a wider field than, considering 
their primitive station in life, they, could have hoped to 
find. They tv ere the sons of a man who kept a small 
solitary inn at the foot of the Alps, and whom they 
assisted in his business. The Duke of Vend6me was then 
at the head of the French army in Italy, and all his plans 
were rendered abortive by the failure of supplies. This 
want of subsistence was caused by the scandalous conduct 
of Bouchu, the commissary general. Bouchu, who was 
old, had the folly to make love to a young girl, and she 
had the good sense to prefer his deputy, who had youth 
and personal appearance on his side. To revenge himself 
for this slight, Bouchu retarded the collecting of provisions, 
in order to throw the blame on his deputy, who was 
charged with fSe merely mechanical part of the operations. 
Knowing that further delay woijld be ruin to him, the 
deputy contrived to collect a portion of the supplies that 
were wanted ; but he was yet far from being but of his 
difficulties, for the Alps were interposed between him and 
the French army, and he knew not where to find in the 
neighbourhood a practicable pass. While he was labouving 
under this emVarrassment, he luckily in with the :^ur 
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brothers, and they engaged to extricate hi^i from it. 
They were thoroughly acquainted with every path and 
goat track in that wild region, and they conducted the 
convoy with so much skill, through apparently impassable 
ways, that they reached the French camp without having 
suffered the slightest loss. 

This service, for which they were liberally rewarded, 
laid the foundation of their fortune. The contractors 
and commissaries employed them, and promoted them 
rapidly ; and, at no distant time, the brothers became 
themselves contractors, and extensive commercial spe- 
culators. Riches rapidly flowed in upon them, and they 
were called to take a share in managing the finances of 
the state. They experienced, however, a temporary 
eclipse during the ascendancy of Law, to whom they 
were hostile, and who avenged himself by procuring their 
exile into Dauphine. The flight of Law put an end to 
their banishment ; they returned to Paris, were in higher 
credit than ever, and contributed much (o mitigate the 
evils which had been caused by the Mississippi scheme. 
They continued to have great weight in the government, 
till they lost it in consequence of a political intrigue, in 
which Joseph Paris imprudently engaged, with the Mar- 
chioness de Prie, the Duke of Bourbon’s mistress. Their 
intent was to exclude Cardinal de Fleu^ from public 
affairs, and to give the duke an unbounded ascendancy 
over the youthful monarch. Fleury discovered the plot ; 
the duke was deprived of power ; and the brothers were 
once more exiled. Joseph was soon after arrested, at his 
asylum near Laugres, and was sent to the Bastile, where 
he remained for nearly two years. In 1730, however, 
he recovered his influence, and he kept it till his death in 
llfO. France is indebted to Joseph Duverney for the 
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project of the Royal Military School, which was carried 
into execution in 1751* 

Two grandsons of the unfortunate Fouquet, the Count 
de Belleisle, and the Chevfllier de Belleisle, were involved 
in the fall of Le Blanc, and were for some time inmates 
of the Bastile. The count was born in 1684 ; the che- 
valier in 1693. The count had acquired a high military 
character, in the war of the succession, and in the Span- 
ish campaign of 1719, when, with his brother, he was 
immured in a prison. After his release, he served with 
distinction in various quarters, and rose to the rank of 
marshal. Cardinal de Fleury ‘placed entire confidence in 
his civil as well as his militaiy talents. It was not, how- 
ever, till the breaking out of the .war of 1741 that his 
genius shone forth in its full lustre. The secret nego- 
tiations for raising the elector of Bavaria to the dignity 
of emperor were carried on by him, and on this occasion 
he gave convincing proof of his diplomatic skill. Placed 
at the head of *the French army, which was to maintain 
Charles VII. on the throne, Belleisle carried Prague by 
assault. But while, as ambassador extraordinary to Louis 
XV., he was securing the election of Charles at Frank- 
fort, the Austrians threatened to deprive him of ^ his 
recent conquests. He therefore* hastened back to his 
qrmy, obtain€€ some advantages, and would probably 
have triumphed, had not the sudden defection of Prussia 
and Saxony left him to bear thd whole weight of Maria 
Theresa’s forces. 

Pra^e, garrisoned^ by 28,000 French, was soon in- 
vested by 60,000 enemies. Belleisle offered to give up 
the Bohemian capital, on condition of being allowed to 
retire without molestation ; but the besiegers igould li^n 
to nothing ^hort of a surrender at* discretion. After 
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haviug made a protracted defenas, he began to be threat- 
ened by famine, and, in this extremity, be resolved to 
break through the Austrian quarters. At the head of 
15,000 men, with twelve days^provisions, he sallied from 
Prague on the night of the 16th of December, 1742, and 
directed his march upon Egra, which city was at the 
distance of thirty-eight leagues. He took his measures 
so well, that, though he was closely pursued by the ene- 
my’s light troops, he sustained little inj ury. The suffer- 
ings of the French army were, nevertheless, ex;treme. 
Compelled to bivouac for ten nights among snow and ipe, 
and often without wood for fires, the mortality among 
the troops was appalling. The line of the retreat was 
marked throughout by whole platoons frozen to death : 
seventeen hundred men perished in the course of the ten 
days. In 1746 and 1747, Belleisle was charged with the 
defence of Dauphin6 : these were his last campaigns. In 
1748 he was created a duke and peer, and in 1757 he 
became war minister. He held the war ^department for 
three yearn, and reformed many abuses. In 1761 he 
died childless, the last of his family — his heir, the Count 
of Gisors, having fallen at the battle of Crevelt. 

His brother, the chevalier, had gone before him, the 
victim of an intemperate courage. From 1734 to 1746, 
the chevalier was often actively engaged, feoth in fighting 
and negotiating, and displayed equal talents in each 
occupation. It being ati object of importance to open a 
passage into the heart of Piedmont, the two brothers 
agreed that an attack should be made on the fojmidable 
intrenched post of the Piedmontese, at the Col de I’Assiette. 
The chevalier was animated by the peospect of gaining 
the rank oi marshal, in case of success. The position of 
the enemy was all but inaccessible, and was fortified with 
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more than usual care, •well provided •with artillery, aud 
held by qflarge force. Belleisle led his men to the attack, 
but found it impossible even to approach his antagonists, 
who scattered death amoifg his ranks, with almost perfec 
impunity to themselves. Instead of retiring from a hope- 
less contest, he madly persisted in his efforts, till the 
slaughter became horrible. He at last put himself at the 
head of a body of officers, and made a desperate but fruit- 
less assault, in which he fell, along with most of those 
who surrounded him. Nearly four thousand of the 
assailants were slain, and half as many wounded, while 
the loss of the Piedmontese fell far short of a hundred men. 

We have, in the former part of this chapter, seen one 
literary female an inmate of the Bastilp ; we must now 
contemplate in the same situation another, of equal talents, 
but with a more sullied character. The second of these 
females was Madame de Tencin, sister of the cardinal of 
that name. Though, like most Frenchwomen of that 
period, it is probable that Madame de Staal did not pre- 
serve an inviolate chastity, she certainly paid more respect 
to. appearances than was paid by Madame de Tencin, and 
was less stimulated by mere animal passion." “I shall 
paint only my bust,” Madame de Staal is said to havd re- 
plied, tirhen she was asked how* in her Memoirs, she 
yould contri\<h to speak of her love affairs ; with respect 
to Madame de Tencin, it may be doubted whether, at least 
while she was moving in the circle of the court, she would 
have hesitated to delineate a whole-length likeness of 
herself.* • 

Tencin was a name derived from a small estate ; the 
family name wasOuerin. The lady iu question *wasj)0rn 
in 1681, aod*her father was president of the^parliameiit 
of Grenoble,. She was placed in the convent of Montfleuiy, 
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near Grenoble, wh^re she resided* for five years. If credit 
may be given to the statements of St. Simon a^d others, 
her conduct while she wore the veil was anything but 
pious and decorous. The conscience of one of her amours 
is said to have rendered it indispensable for her to leave 
the convent, of which she was already tired. Her great 
object was to shine in Paris, and this she accomplished. 
Through the assistance of Fontenelle, who took a great 
interest in her, she obtained a dispensation from the Pope, 
and she then gave full swing to her pleasures. She be- 
came the mistress of the ultra profligate Dubois ; and t|^e 
scandalous chronicles of the time charge her with having 
joined in the orgies of the regent and his companions, and 
prostituted her talents by the composition of obscene 
works. With Law, the Mississippi projector, she was 
intimate, and she and her brother appear to have profited 
largely by speculations during that period of national 
madness. It is one pleasing feature in her character, that 
she was more anxious to establish hef brother than 
herself. 

The celebrated d’Alembert was the fruit of one of her 
amours ; the father was the Chevalier Destouches. * The 
infant was, in the first instance, deserted by its parents ; 
it was left on the steps of the church of St. John de la 
Ronde, where it was found in such a stdie of weakness 
that, instead of sending it to the F oundling Hospital, the 
commissary of police humanely gave it to the wife of a 
poor glazier to be nursed. Such a want of maternal 
feeling, had it not been in some meaiRure atoned fof, would 
have justified a sarcasm of the Abbe Trublet, who on 
some one praising to him the mild dispcsition of Madame 
de^encinfreplied, “Oh, yes I if she had hn interest in 
poisoning you, she* would choose the mildest poison for 
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the purpos*e^” The parents are, ho^^ver, said to have 
relentrd^n the course of a few d&ys; the father settled 
on him a pension of 1200 livres. 

It was the fatal result^f another of her amours that 
gave her a place in the Bastile. In 1726, La Fresnaye, 
one of the members of the Great Council, shot himself 
through the head at her house. A paper in his hand- 
writing was found, in which he declared that, if ever he 
died a violent death, she would be the cause of it. From 
this paper, which certainly bears on the face of it a very 
different meaning, it was hastily and harshly concluded, 
that she had a hand in his murder. She was consequently 
committed to the Conciergerie, whence she was removed 
to the Bastile ; but she was not long a prisoner. 

In her later years, the conduct of Madame de Tencin 
undeiwent a complete reformation; the catastrophe of 
La Fresnaye perhaps contributed to the change. She 
kept up a correspondence with Cardinal Lambertini, 
which was not^scoutinued when he became Pope Bene- 
dict XIV., and her house was the resort of all the wit 
and talent of Paris, with Fontenelle and Montesquieu at 
their head. Her assemblage of literary men she used 
jocosely to call her menagerie, and her animals, an'd it 
was her custom, on New-year’s-d&y, to present each in- 
dividual with ’ 1^0 ells of velvet, for a pair of breeches. 
iSt is not easy to suppress a smile at the ludicrous idea of 
such a present. Madame de Tencin died in 1749. Her 
three romances, the Count do Coraminge, the Siege of 
Calais, %ind the Misfortunes of Love, still deservedly 
maintain a high rank among works of that class. It has 
been said, that sho was assisted in writing them fwo 
of her nephews ; but the truth of this is| at leaaMoubtM 
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Eeign of Louis XV. continued— T ho Bull Unipenitus— A Notary Public 
— G. N. Nivelle— G. C Buffard — De.ith of Deacon Pans— Else, pro- 
gress, and acts, of the Convulsionanes— Persecutions of them, 
and artifices employed by them to foil their persecutors— Lenglet 
Dufresnoy — La Boaumelle — ^F. de Marsy— Marmontel— the Abb4 
Morellet— Mirabeau the elder — The Clievaliei Resseguier— GrCu- 
bendal and Dulaurens— Robb^ do BeauveRet—Mah^ de la Bourdonnais 
—Count Lally— La Chalotus — ^Marin— Duiosoi— Prdvost de Beau- 
mont — Barletti St. Paul— Dumoiiiicz. 

Religious intolerance on tlic one hand, and disgusting 
fanaticism on the other, contiibuted largely to swell the 
number of captives in the Bastile, and in other places of 
confinement. For many years after Pope Clement XI., 
at the instigation of the bigoted Le TcUier and Louis 
XrV., had thrown among the clergy of the Gallican 
church that ecclesiastical firebrand the bull Unigenitus, it 
continued to spread the flames of fierce contention, hatred, 
and persecution. The first individual for whom the bull 
found an abode in a prison was, I believe, a notary public. 
While the regency was held by the Duke ^f Orleans, the 
bishops of Mirepoix, Senez, Montpellier, and Boulogne, 
had the boldness to sign an act, protesting against the 
bull, and appealing from the pope to a future council ; 
and, accompanied by a notary, they solemnly presented 
this act to the assembled Sorbonne. As to have imprisoned 
ihe four bishops would scarcely have been politic, they 
were only ordered to retire to their dioceses ; the notary, 
of ^hom a scape-goat could more conveniently be made, 
to the 
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Backed hy power, Ae supporters* of the bull were 
finally t/umphant, and they did not fail to make the 
vanquished party experiejace the consequence of being 
defeated by men who did not consider forbearance as a 
virtue. It would be useless to dwell upon the many ap- 
pellants who were chastised for having ventured to doubt 
the pontifical infallibility, and insist on referring the 
question in dispute to a future council ; I will, therefore, 
only make mention of two individuals. 

Among those who were most active in opposing the 
b^ll Unigenitus, and who, consequently, were proscribed 
by its champions, was Gabriel Nicholas Nivelle ; he was 
indefatigable in drawing up memorials and tracts, and 
soliciting appeals against it. He more than once contrived 
to elude his pursuers; but, in 1730, he was taken and 
committed to the Bastile, where he remained for four 
months. His zeal was, however, rather excited than 
cooled by this imprisonment ; and, till his decease in 1761, 
when he was in his seventy-fourth year, he continued to 
be a determined opponent of the bull. Nivelle edited 
several voluminous works relative to the contest in which 
his party was engaged ; the principal of which, in four 
folio volumes, bears the title of The Constitution tTni- 
genitus denounced to the Univers*al Church, ora General 
Collection of fhe Acts of Appeal. 

Equally hostile to the bull, and equally persecuted by 
its victorious friends, was Gabriel Charles Buffard, a 
native of Bayeux, who was born in 1683. He was rector 
of the ftniversity of Chen, and canon of Bayeux ; but was 
expelled from his offices, and banished out of the diocese, 
in 1722. Buffafd settled at Paris, where he wa^ 
long allowe<f to remain in quiet. He was ftonveyW to 
the Bastile, and, after having been there for some time. 
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hd »was called to "Auxerre. Fi*om Auxerre^ he wa» 
speedily dragged to suffer another imprisonmei t in the 
Bastile. Fortunately, he found a protector in Cardinal 
des Gesvres, through whose infercession he was set at 
liberty. Buff aid thenceforth lived in retirement, and 
gained a subsistence by giving opinions as a chamber 
counsel, and by assisting young scholars in the study of 
the canon law. He died in 1763. 

It was an opinion of Bishop Butler, the celebrated 
jfiuthor of The Analogy of Religion, that “ whole 
Communities and public bodies might be seized with fifs 
of insanity, as well as individuals and, indeed, that 
“ nothing but this principle, that they are liable to insanity, 
equally at least with private persons, can account for the 
major part of those transactions which we read of in 
history.” Singular as, at first sight, this opinion may 
appear to be, there are many circumstances which ought 
to induce us to pause, before we reject it as erroneous. 
The strange scenes, for instance, which took place among 
the Jansenists, — scenes arising out of the death of the 
deacon Paris, — may almost authorise a belief that large 
bodies of individuals can be simultaneously smitten with 
monomania, or at least can communicate it to each other 
with wonderful rapidity. 

Francis Paris, a strenuous opponent of the bull 
Unigenitus, waf*the son of a French counsellor. Pious, 
humble, and benevolent, Paris relinquished to his brother 
all claim to the paternal succession, renounced the world, 
lived by the labour of his own ^ands, and spent his 
leisure moments in prayer, and in succouring, consoling,, 
and jinstnicting the poor. His modest estimate of his own 
"^abihlies deferred him from taking holy orders. He died 
^oa the 1st of May, 1727, and was buried injthe church- 
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jard of St* Medard. ^ Many of those to whom he had 
been a ybomforter and guide, looked upon him as a beati- 
fied being, and came to pray at his tomb. Among the 
number were many females. Eumours soon began to be 
-spread, that miracles were worked by the influence of the 
sainted defunct; sight was said to be restored, and 
•contracted limbs extended to their full longitude. Multi- 
tudes now flocked to the sacred ground. Then ensued, 
especially among the women, contortions and convulsive 
movements, attended by cries, shrieks, az^d groans, all 
of which were regarded as manif e^ations of divine powef • 
All convulsive movements are catching, and consequently, 
the number of persons who displayed them at St. Medard, 
increased daily to an enormous extent. The jargon which 
was uttered by the convulsionaries, during their paroxysms, 
was next supposed to be the language of prophecy ; and 
a whole volume of it was actually published, under the 
title of “ A Collection of Interesting Predictions.*' Before, 
however, weiaugh at our Gallic neighbours for such folly, 
it may be well to remember some things which have 
happened in England, within the last quarter of a century. 

Aftei' these practices had gone on, with hourly increas- 
ing vigour, for some years, the government closed the ^ 
•church-yard of St. Medard, • which was become the 
theatre of (fchibitions calculated to mislead the weak- 
minded, and disgust men of sound intellect. But the 
sect of the convulsionaries (foi> it had ^ this time grown 
into a strong and regularly organised sect) was not^ 
discouraged by thi| measure. Earth from the church-^ 
yard where the deacon Paris was interred, and water from ' 
the spring whij^h had supplied him with drink, became 


the symbols of this buried idol, and ^he mcajs of ut>rlrm g ^ 
miracles. Meetings were held in* private ho'us^, aoA , 
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there fanaticism of the darkest, wildest kind^ gave fult 
scope to all its gloomy inspirations. ' A regular System of 
torture was practised by the deluded votaries; women 
being the principal sufferers. be beaten with logs on 
the tenderest portion of the human frame ; to bend the 
body into a semicircular form, and allow a weight of fifty 
pounds to be dropped from the ceiling on to the abdo- 
men ; to lie with a plank on the same part, while several 
men stood on it ; to be tied up witli the head downwards, 
and to have the breasts and nipples torn with pincers, 
were among the inflictions to which females submitted, 
and apparently with delight. The blows were inflicted 
by vigorous young men, who were called Secouristes.. 
The highly sublimed madness of some pushed them to 
still more dreadful extremities : it prompted them to be 
tied on spits, and exposed to the flames, or to be nailed 
by the hands and feet to a cross. The performance of 
these unnatural acts was denominated ‘‘ the work.” 

The Convulsionaries did not form a homogeneous body ; 
as was to be expected, they were split into parties, bear- 
ing various appellations and being, in some instances 
hostile to each other. They were the Vaillantistcs, the 
Augustinians, the Melangistes, the Margoullistes, the 
Figuristes, and many more. The Vaillantistes took their 
name from Peter Vaillant, a priest, who tavght that the 
prophet Elijah was resuscitated, and that he would ap- ' 
pear on earth, to convert t]ie Jews and the court of Rome. 
His disciple, Housset, maintained that Vaillant himself 
was the prophet. Darnaud, anothey priest, boldly as- 
sumed the character of the prophet Enoch, The Augus- 
tinians, who carried their fanaticism to s^^ch a pitch that 
they were looked upon as heretical by other cqnvulsionaiiy 
S^ts,* were t£e followers of a friar of the'name of Angus- 
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tragic 6 oei 3 ||pi ^hieh fliey esmeetAd they 
^fiji^id ultimately be call^ tQ[> 0 D to per4nn« The 
M!elOTgisteB wer^ those wh(^ distinguished ttro eauses ^ 
producing convulsions ; one which gave rise to nsdjess or 
improper acts, another which inspired divine and super- 
natural acts. The tenets of the Margoullistes have not 
Jieen handed down to us. The Figuristes were so called 
from their representing, in their convulsive paroxysms, 
t^rious phases of the passion of Clirist, and the martyr- 
dom of the saints. 

The fierce enthusiasm of all these sectarians has never 
been exceeded. Like American Indians, they set at* 

% defiance the utmost severity of pain. Even slight stimulus 
would rouse them into violent action. “I have seea« 
%hem,” says •Voltaire, “when they were talking of tlw 
' miracles of St. Paris, grow heated by degrees, till their 
whole frame trembled, their faces were disfigured by rage, 
and they would have killed whoever dared to contrad^t 
f them. Yes, I have seen them writhe their limbsj aM 
foam, and cry out ‘there mnkt bo blood I*” Not tK® 
slightest ooifcession would they make to avoid punish<^ 
ment. A pardon was offered to several of them, who 
were sentenced to the pillory 5 they refused it, for they 
could not, they said, repent of having done right* No 
lapse* of time could eradicate this feeling from their 
minds. In 1775, when M. de Malesherbes visited the 
Conciergerie, ht foimd there a male and a fem^e convul- 
^ sionaiy, yrho had been impiisoned fot;forty*o«e yeai% Ag$ 
bad not chilled in them the resentment which was exited 
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by their wrongs. IJe Differed thenitKberty, if would 
only ask for it ; but they firnily replied, that mey had 
been unjustly detained, and that it was the business of 
justice to atone for its errors, and to ^ive the reparation 
to which they wore entitled. They were released. 

It must not be imagined that the sect of the Con- 
vulsionaries consisted merely of poor aifd ignorant people. 
Such was not the case. Strange as the fact may appear, 
the sect included great numbers of pious, learned, and 
intellectual men. Very many rich individuals also belonged 
to it, and contributed to the maintenance of their less^ 
fortunate brethren. A Count Daverne was sent to the 
Bastile “for wasting his property in supporting the Con- 
vulsionaries ; ” and the same crime brought a similar 
penalty on other individuals. That there were, however, 
numerous impostors, who pretended to espouse the 
doctrines of the sect in order to further their own 
purposes, admits of no doubt. There were men who gave 
regular lessons in the art of bringing on coiftrulsions. 

A hot persecution was perseveringly carried on against 
this sect, and with the usual result ; the sect throve in 
spite of it, or rather, perhaps, in consequence of it. For 
dve-and-thirty years it mocked all attempts to exter- 
minate it, and it did not b*egin to decline till it was left to 
the withering influence of ridicule and ne^ect. It is 
believed to have retained a few votaries even to a recent 
period. I'he Bastile and llie other Parisian prisons were 
yearly crowded with convulsionaries. Of those who were 
confined in the Bastile, one of the earliest was Peter 
Yaiiy&it, from whom the Vaillantistes derived their 
name. He had previously suffered there am impiisonment 
0 , years, for his opposition to the bull Unigenitus. 
In 1734, he was again *^Bent thither; and, after having 
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l)een therefor two-aodf twenty years,* was transferred 
to Vinceltnes, where lib -died. Housset, his disciple; 
Barnaul, who called %imsdf the prophet Enoch ; the 
tibbe Blondel, aiith^ of drives of the Saints ; the abbes 
Deffart, Planchon, and Deribat; Lequeux, prior of St. 
Yvefe, the learned editor of Bbssuet’s works ; and Carr6 
de Moutgeron, a ctmnsellor of the parliament of Paris; 
were of the number of those who were sent to the Bastile. 
Montgeron was boyn in the French capital, in 1686, and 
we have his own word for it that, till ho was suddenly 
converted in St. Medard’a churchyard, he was a thoroughly 
worthless unbeliever. By a natural transition, he became 
one of the most credulous and enthusiastic of dupes. In 
1737, he piinted a quarto volume, illustrated with twenty 
plates, to demonstrate the truth of the miracles operated 
by the intercession of the beatified Paris.” This volume 
he presented to Louis XV. at Versailles, and the next day, 
by order of the monarch, he was conveyed to the Bastile. 
He was aftervfards an inmate of various prisons, and died 
at ]^st in the citadel of Valence. While he was in con- 
finement, he added two more volumes to his rhapsody. 

In hunting down the humbler class of del^quents, the 
police found abundant employment, and they perforihed 
their task in the most oppressive*manner. Hinault, the 
lieutenant of police, an irascible and unreasoning man, 
was an ardent partisan of the Jesuits, and, of course, Vas 
a violent enemy of the proscribed sect. His myrmidons 
spread terror in all directions. They are chai'ged witli 
havings “ even in the dead of night, penetrated into the 
dwellings of individuals, scaled the walls, broken opeH^the 
doors, and showai no respect to age or sex, when their 
*objeot was to discover, imprison, consign to^the BQ}oxy,| 
^banish, and ruin, those who favoured the convulsiona^es.” 
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It was dangei’ous tcj be subject tcj^^epileptic or ^ther fits ; 
persons who were attacked by them in the stress having 
been pitilessly hurried off to gaol. ^ 

. The vigilance of the police wafi also kept on the stretch, 
and in a majority of cases was eluded, by the prints, 
posting-bills, pamphlets, and periodical writings of the* 
convulsionaries, as well as by their secret meetings. Of 
the prints, one represented the tree of religion, in the 
branches of which were seated Quesnel, Paris, and other 
apostles of Jansenism, while two Jesuits were striving to 
root it up. For this, a rhymer and engraver, Cointre b^ 
name, was committed to the Bastile. In another, 
Archbishop Vintimille was seen throwing a stone at the 
sainted deacon Paris, and the lieutenant of police was 
holding the archiepiscopal cross, and stimulating the 
prelate. This print procured for Mcrcier, the vender of 
it, a place in the Bastile. In a third of these caricatures 
was depicted the pope larded with a dozen Jesuits, 

In placarding the walls, and distributing^hand-bills, all 
sorts of stratagems were employed. The following is one 
of the most ingenious modes which was adopted by the 
bill-stickers^ A woman, raggedly dressed, with a large 
pannier strapped on her back, leaned her pannier against 
the wall, as though she wished to rest herself. In the 
pannier was a child, who, as soon as she stopped, opened 
thereover, and fixed a bill on the wall. As soon as his 
task was performed he closed the aperture, and his bearer 
proceeded with him to another convenient place. The 
bills and short pamphlets, which weiae made publican this 
and%ther ways, were innumerable. In the library of the 
Duke de la Valli^re, there was an imperfect collection of 
^i^them!^ ,whicb formed thirteen quarto volumes. Most of 
‘^^em seem to have ‘ been printed in the environs of the- 
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capital ; tffey were oftea brought into the city by females, 
and in searching for them, the police officers were guilty 
of the grossest indecency. 

But the great object which the police sought to obtain, 
and in which it was utterly foiled, was the suppression 
of a periodical publication which bore the title of Nou- 
velles Ecclesiastiques. This obnoxious work was vigor- 
ously continued for more than twenty years, without the 
government being able to lay hands on the writers, or to 
stop the printing and distributing of it. Many persons 
w^re, indeed, committed to tlm Bastile and other prisons, 
on suspicion of being its editors or contributors, but no 
positive proof could ever be procured. The police were 
wholly at fault ; and the authors of the paper appear to 
have taken a provoking pleasure in showing the lieu- 
tenant of police their contempt of his efforts. In one 
instance, while his satellites were fruitlessly searching a 
house which was suspected of being a printing-office, a 
bundle of the papers, wet from the press, was thrown 
into his carriage, almost before his face. The paper was 
sometimes printed in the city, and sometimes in the 
neighbourhood. At one time the press was secreted even 
under the dome of the Luxembourg ; at another, it was 
hidden among piles of timber, anti the printers were dis- 
guised as sawyers ; on other occasions, it was contained in 
a boat on the Seine. When the paper was printed in the 
vicinity of Paris, various artifices tvere resorted to for smug- 
gling it into the town, one of which deserves especial notice. 
Water-fiogs were trained as carriers ; they were closely 
shorn, the papers were wrapped round them, a large 
rough skin was then sewn carefully over the whole, and 
the sagacious *animals then took their way, tmsuspvjied. 
to their several destinations, * 
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But enough has, been said on (the TicEims 8f religious 
delusion ; and we must now turn our view to {>eri^onB of 
a different class. The fertile author of little ^hort of 
thirty works, and the editor of^an equal number, nearly 
all of which are forgotten, Lenglet Dufresnoy, who was 
horn at Beauvais in 1704, was porliaps a more frequent 
visitor to the Bastile than any other person. It is said 
that he was so accustomed to lettres-de-cachet, that as 
soon as he saw M. Tapin, the officer, enter his apartment, 
he would greet him with, “ Ah, M. Tapin, good day to 
you and then say to his servant, “ Come, be quick ; 
make up my little bundle, and put in my linen and my 
snuff;” which being done, he would add, “Now, M. 
Tapin, I am at your service.” Between 1718 and 1751, 
he was at least five times in the Bastile. He was also 
acquainted with Vincennes and other gaols. His first 
committal to the Parisian state prison was perhaps the 
one which was most dishonourable to him ; he was sent 
there to act the part of a spy, and worm‘out the secrets 
of the persons who were in durance for being concerned 
in the Cellamare conspiracy. It is asserted, that he had 
already appeared in a similar degrading character at 
Lille, in 1708, where he was paid for intelligence by the 
allies and the French, and betrayed both parties. Leng- 
let wati of a quarrelsome and caustic disposition, which 
involved him in personal disputes, and he appears to have 
paid little respect to truth; but he had at least one 
estimable quality, an unconquerable love of independ- 
ence, — ^no offers, however fiattermg or lucrative, could 
prevail 6n him to place himself under the galling yoke of 
\he rich and the great. His death, w{iich took place in 
171 ^, walr^asioned by his falling into the fire while he 
was asleep* ^ 
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Th^ BastUe t-wice received Laurfcnt^Angliviel la Beau^ 
10 ^, ^0 was bora in 1727, at Vallerangue, in Lower 
Languedoc. ^ His first imprisonment, in 1753, which 
lasted six months, was <5feiused by his Notes on the Age 
of Louis XIV.; for his second, in the following year, he 
was indebted to a passage in his Memoirs of Madame de 
Maintenon, which charged the Austrian court with keep«- 
ing poisoners in its pay. His release, at the end of five 
months, was generously obtained by^the intercession of 
that court which he had so grossly insulted. La Beaumelle 
Tjas brought up in the Catholic religion, but, during a 
residence of some years in Greneva, he became a protest- 
ant. At the age of twenty-one, he was appointed professor 
of French literature at Copenhagen, and his first work, 
*‘Mes Pensees,” was published in the Danish capital. 
Lured by the patronage which Frederic of Prussia held 
out to authors. La Beaumelle removed to Berlin. Vol- 
taire, who was then at the Prussian court, visited 
and expressed*a wish to be numbered among his friends ; 
but their amicable intercourse was soon changed into 
deadly hostility. There was a short paragraph in Mes 
Pensdes, which wounded the vanity of Voltaire, and La 
Beaumelle was also guilty of having a respect for ,Mau- 
pertuis, whom Voltaire detested, abd missed no opportunity 
of ildiculing. * The rabid hatred with which Voltaire ever 
after pursued his foe, and the virulent and even low abuse 
which he lavished on him, can dxcite only disgust. The 
malign influence of Voltaire having rendered Berlin a 
disagreeable aboSle, Ba Beaumelle returned to his native 
country. After having resided in peace at Toulouse for 
several years, he^obtained a place in the King’s Libnu^, 
at Palis, which, however, he did not longp retaja^ Us 
death, which happened in 1779, foljidwej^ close upon his 
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appointment. La^ Beaumelle h^d certainly no mean 
talents; and it is much to be regretted, that they^were so 
often thrown away upon literary squabbles. Of his 
works, the best arc Mes Pensees ; a Defence of the Spirit 
of Laws ; and Letters to M. de Voltaire. 

The literary successor of La Beaumelle in the Bastile, 
was Francis de Marsy, a native of Paris, born in 1714. 
After he had tinished his studies, he was admitted a 
member of the society of Jesuits. His first productions 
were two Latin poems, on Tragedy and Painting, from 
which, particularly the latter, he derived considerable 
reputation, his Latinity being good, his versification flowing 
and spirited, and his imagery poetical. Encouraged per- 
haps by the praise which he received for these works, he 
became an author by profession, and wasted, in the 
ungrateful occupation of writing for booksellers, those 
talents which, otherwise employed, might have given him 
permanent fame. One of his tasks, an analysis of the 
works of Bayle, which he published in 1755, was con- 
demned by the parliament of Paris, and made him, for 
some months, an inmate of the Bastile. He died in 1763. 
Among his works are the first twelve volumes of the 
History of the Chinese^ Japanese, &c. ; and an edition 
of Babelais in eight volumes. Tlie former is a hasty 
compilation; the latter he spoiled, by retouching and 
modernising the style — ^it is probable, however, that the 
clothing of Rabelais in a modern garb was a sagacious 
scheme of the publishers. , 

To hazard censure upon an individual of the privileged 
class, or even to be suspected of having done so, was an 
infallible passport to the Bastile. That versatile and 
diegt!^ Writer Marmontel was one of those who were 
taught the danger of a courtiers hostility. This enemy 
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was the Duke d’AumoAt, whom, in hv Memoirs, he truly 
describe as being the most stupid, the most vain, and 
the most choleric, of all the gentlemen of the king’s 
chamber.” • 

John Francis Marmontel, the son of parents in a humble 
station, was born in 1723, at the town of Bort, in the 
Limousin. He has drawn a delightful picture of the 
comfort and content in which his family lived. “ The 
property on which we all subsisted was very small. 
Order, domestic arrangement, labour, a little trade, and 
^pugality, kept us above want. Our little garden 
produced nearly as many vegetables as the consumption 
of the family required ; the orchard afforded us fruits ; 
and our quinces, our apples, and our pears, preserved with 
the honey of our bees, were, in winter, most exquisite 
breakfasts for the good old woman and children. They 
were clothed by the small flock of sheep that folded at 
St. Thomas. My aunts spun the wool, and the hemp of 
the field that furnished us with linen ; and in the evenings, 
when, by the light of a lamp, which our nut-trees supplied 
with oil, the young people of the neighbourhood came to 
help us to dress our flax, the picture was exquisite. The 
harvest of the little farm secured us subsistence ; the wax 
and honey of the bees, to which one of my aunts carefully 
attended, formed a revenue that cost but little ; the oil 
pressed from our green walnuts had a taste and smell that 
we preferred to the flavour and perfume of that of the 
olive. Our buck-wheat cakes, moistened, smoking hot, 
with the good buttef of Mont d’Or, were a delicious treat 
to us. I know not what dish would have appeared to us 
better than ouf turnips and chesnuts ; and on a winter 
evening, wHile these flue turnips were roastingHroiiyd the 
fire, and we heard the water boiling in the vase where 

^ a 
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our chesnuts were pooling, so relisliing and s^eet, how did 
our hearts palpitate with joy I I well remember^ too, tho 
perfume that a fine quince used to exhale when roasting 
under the ashes, and the pleasure our grandmother used 
to have in dividing it amongst us. The most moderate 
of women made us all gluttons. Thus, in a family where- 
nothing was lost, trivial objects united made plenty, and 
left but little to expend, in order to satisfy all our wants. 
In the neighbouring forest there was an abundance of 
dead wood of trifling value — there my father was 
permitted to make his annual provision. The excellent 
butter of the mountain, and the most delicate cheese, were 
common, and cost but little ; wine was not dear, and my 
father himself drank of it soberly.” 

Marmontel was designed by his father to be brought 
up to trade, but his desire of learning was unconquerable, 
and was at last allowed to be gratified. His early 
education he received from the Jesuits, at the humble 
college of Mauriac, and he completed it at Clermont and 
Toulouse. At one time he fancied that he had a vocation 
for the ecclesiastical state, and he would have become ono 
of the fraternity of Jesuits, had he not been deterred by 
the pathetic entreaties and remonstrances of his mother. 
It was at Toulouse that he made his first literary essay, 
in a competition for one of the prizes bei^LOwed by tho 
academy for Floral Games. A correspondence, into 
which he entered with Voltaire, induced the poet to advise 
him to take up his abode in Paris, and on»this advice he 
acted in 1745. For a considerable time after his ijettling 
in the capital he had to contend against poverty. The 
complete success which attended his tragedy of Dionysius 
tlte ^l^ant^ lifted him at once into fortune and fame. 
i«In one day^” says 'he, almost in one ^tant, I found 
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myself riclkand telebrated. I made a worthy use of my 
riches, but it* was not so witlj my celebrity. My fame 
became l^e origin of my dissipation, and the source of my 
errors. Till then, my life^had been obscure and retired.” 
It is honourable to him that all his family benefited by 
his improved circumstances ; and, in palliatioa of his errors, 
we must consider how difficult it was for a young and 
flattered poet to escape the contagious eiffect of a corrupted 
capital. He finally renounced his licentious habits, and 
became an affectionate and happy husband and father. 

Dionysius was followed by Aristomenes, Cleopatra, 
afld other tragedies, of which only Aristomenes was 
eminently successful. His wide-spread reputation at 
length gained for him the patronage of Madame de Pompa- 
dour, through whom he obtained the place of Secretary 
of the Royal Buildings, and a pension on the French 
Mercury. It was for the Mercury that he began those 
tales, which have been translated into English under the 
erroneous appellation of Moral Tales. On the death of 
Boissy in 1758, Marmontel, by the favour of Pompadour, 
received the patent of the Mercury; and, under his 
management, the work rose into high repute. He, how- 
ever, enjoyed this lucrative employment for only two 
years. . Cury, a wit, who had be^jn deeply injured l>y the 
stupid and spiteful Duke d’Aumont, composed a satire on 
his tided enemy. He repeated the verses to Marmontel, 
and the latter, who had an excellent memory, repeated 
them to a company at Madame Geoffrin’s. This circum- 
stance |ras instantly reported to the Duke d’Aumont, 
who lost not a moment in procuring a lettre-de-cachet, 
by virtue of which Marmontel was conveyed to the Bastile, 
charged with J^eing^the author of the ^satire. His con|ffie^ 
ment lasted only eleven days; but 4 ^ he generous^'^ire* 

2Q 
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fused to betray the writer’s name, the patent of the 
Mercury was tak6n from him, and nothing was left to 
him except a pension payable out of the profits of the 
work. 

o 

In 1763, Marmontel became a member of the French 
Academy ; and, twenty years later, he was appointed its 
perpetual secretary. After he was deprived of the Mer- 
cury, he pursued his literary labours, for many years, 
with equal vigour and credit. Among the works which 
he produced during that period are Belisarius, the Incas, 
a translation of the Pharsalia, a new series of tales, 
various comic operas, miscellaneous pieces, a History^of 
the Regency of the Duke of Orleans, Elements of Litera- 
ture, and Memoirs of his own Life. During the fierce 
struggles between the republican parties, after the down- 
fall of the throne, Marmontel lived in retirement, and in 
a state of penuiy which bordered upon poverty. He was 
elected a member of the council of elders, in 1797, but 
the revolution of the 18th Fructidor deprived him of his 
seat, and he withdrew to his cottage in Normandy, happy 
in not being exiled to another hemisphere, as was the case, 
with many of his colleagues. Marmontel died of apo- 
plexy, on the last day of 1799. 

Morellet, the friend, and by marriage the relative, of 
Marmontel, was, like that writer, one wh^ suffered from 
the vengeance of the great. It must be owned, however, 
^at there was less injustice in his punishment than in 
that of his friend, as he was really the author of the 
satire for which he was confined, and it was published 
under circumstances which made even Voltaire doubt 
whether the conduct of the writer was perfectly justifiable. 
Andrew Morellet, to whom some of^his acquaintance 
the pimning appellation of Mord-les, or'&ite-’em, was 
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born at L 3 «)iis, ill 1727^ He received the early part of 
bis educatioa*at the Jesuits’ College in* that city, and he 
completed his studies at Paris, in the seminaiy of Trente- 
Trois, and the Sorbonne. ^He appears, however, to have 
paid at least as much attention to the works of modern 
philosophers as to those of the theologians. At Paris he 
became intimate with D’Alembert, Diderot, and other 
contributors to the Encyclopaedia. Returning to Paris, 
after a tour which he made with a pupil, he was gladly 
admitted into the most talented society in the capital. 
Palissot, in his comedy of the Philosophers, having 
ridiculed the philosophical party, Morellet resented the 
insult by a satirical production, called The Vision. In this 
work there were some severe lines on the Princess of 
Robecq, an enemy of the encyclopedists, who was then 
lying on her death-bed. For these lines Morellet suffered 
an imprisonment of several months in the Bastile. 
Morellet was admitted into the French Academy in 
1784, and he ccyitributed much to the Dictionary of that 
body. In 1803 he became a member of the Institute, 
and in 1807 attained a seat in the legislature. His life 
was protracted to the age of ninety-two ; and, for nearly 
the whole of that time his pen was actively employed 
on subjects of political economy, and general literature, 
and in translati<)QS, principally from the English language. 
A selection from his writings was made by himself, in 
four volumes, with the title of Lit^praiy and Philosophical 
Miscellanies of the 18th Century. He died in 1819. 

By Ail^rmontel, who married his friend’s niece, he is 
thus characterised : ^‘the abbe Morellet, with more order 
and clearness, in a very rich magazine of eveiy kind of 
knowledge, pc^sessed in conversation a source of sound, 
pure, profound ideas, that, without ever being ezhatSiM, 
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never overflowed. He showed, himself M e'ur dinners 
with an openness of soul, a just and Arm mind, and with 
as much rectitude in his heart as in his undeiistanding. 
One of his talents, and the^^ost distinguishing, was a 
turn of pleasantly delicately ironical, of which Swift 
alone had found the secret. With this facility of being 
severe, if he had been inclined, no man was ever less so ; 
and, if he ever permitted himself to indulge in personal 
railleiy, it was but a rod in his hand to chastise insolence 
or punish malignity.” 

A less amiable captive than Marmontel and MoreUet 
next claims our attention. Though he was by no me^s 
destitute of talent or information, Victor Riquetti, 
Marquis of Mirabeau, owes the redemption of** his name 
from oblivion less to his numerous literary productions 
than to his being the father of the celebrated Mirabeau. 
The marquis, who was descended from a Florentine 
family, was born at Perthes in 1715. He became a 
disciple of Quesnay, and published many works, to 
disseminate the doctrines of the political economists. 
His compositions are disfigured by a detestable style, great 
affectation, and a want of method. Of his labours, which 
amount to more than twenty volumes, it will suffice 
to mention L’Ami des Hommes and the Th^orie de ITmpdt. 
With reference to the former, Voltaire sstirically speaks 
of Mirabeau as “the friend of man, who talks, who talks, 
who talks, who decides, who dictates, who is so fond of 
the feudal government, who commits so many blunders, 
and who gets so often into the wrong box — ^the pretended 
friend of the human race.” He bestows equal contempt 
on the second work — “ I have read the Theoiy of Taxa^ 
tiofi^” says he, “ and it seems to me no Iqss absurd than 
ri^culously written. 1 do not like those friends of man, 
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who are for eVer telling the enemies of the state * we arfe 
ruined ;— 5 Come ; — you will have an easy task.’” The 
government seems to have been of the same opinion as 
Voltaire, for the Theory of Taxation procured for its 
author a lodging in the Bastile. Mirabeau, however, 
continued to write and to publish till nearly his last 
moments ; he died in 1789. This pretended friend of the 
human race, as Voltaire with justice calls him, deserved 
abhorrence in all the relations of social life. He was an 
oppressive master, and a tyrannical and brutal husband 
anj father. He was perpetually soliciting for lettres-de- 
cachet to plunge some branch or other of his family into 
a dungeon^ Of those letters he is said to have obtained 
fifty-four, many of which were enforced against his 
highly-gifted though erring son, the Count de Mirabeau, 
whom he hated, and whom, by his persevering cruelty, he 
contributed to drive into desperate courses. 

Among those who felt the vengeance of the vindictive 
Pompadour was the Chevalier Rcsseguier, a native of 
Toulouse, who was much admired in the Parisian circles 
for his gaiety and wit. An epigram which he aimed at 
the royal mistress, speedily made him an inmate of the 
Bastile. There, like many other unfortunate victims of 
the marchioness^he might perhaps have spent the rest of 
his days, had not his brother, a member of the parliament 
of Toulouse, hastened up to the coital and succeeded in 
mollifying Pompadour. In their way^ home from the 
Bastile, the grave magistrate began to give his brother 
&ome’pnj^ent advice. TLittle disposed to listen to it, the 
chevalier thrust his head out of the coach window, and, 
in the words of Fhifoxenus of Syracuse exclaimed, ^^Tc^h^e 
me back to the* quarries I” The brotljpr stiU Jersisliilg 
to administer caution and ];^proof, the^ chevalier lost aU 
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patience, censured him bitterly for having stooped to 
ask a favour from the marchioness, and then leaped from 
the carriage. Kesseguier of course continued to scatter 
his sarcasms on all sides, fror one of them, directed 
against the notorious President Maupeou, who was after- 
wards chancellor, he ran considerable risk of paying a 
second visit to the Bastile. He was dining, on a fast- 
day, at the house of M. de Sartine, and some of the 
guests were admiring the size of the fish. “Yes,” said 
Marin, (whose name the reader will meet with again,) 
“ they are very fine fish ; but I dined yesterday with J;he 
president, and he had still larger.” “Ah!” replied 
Resseguier, “ I do not wonder in the least at ,that ; it is 
the place for everything monstrous.” Louis XV. was 
informed of this pungent attack on the instrument of his 
despotism, and was greatly irritated by it. 

The next literary prisoner was the involuntary proxy 
of an offender, who took care to get beyond the reach of 
the police. In 1761 , Grouber de Grouberdal, a German 
by birth, and barrister by profession, author of Irus, ou 
le Savetier du Coin, and a poem with the title of Le Sexe 
Triomphant, was sent to the Bastile, on suspicion of 
having written a satire called the Jesuitics, to which he 
appears to have only contributed some ^erses. Grouber, 
however, escaped with no more than a month’s imprison- 
ment. A friend of Grouber’s was the real author. 
Henry Joseph Dulaurens was bom at Douay, and very 
early displayed abilities of a superior order. He was less 
amiable than talented; for he i^ said to have ^ been sus- 
picious, sarcastic, hasty, restless, and turbulent: that 
ho was licentious, is proved by his‘ works. Dulaurens 
i^as destined fo^ the church, but abandoned the clerical 
profession.^ His i^atire, the Jesuitics, which was modelled 
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on the celebrated Phili{l^ics of La Grange Chancel, was 
aimed atj;he Jesuits, to whom he had long been bitterly 
hostile. Fearing that it would bring him into peril, he 
set off for Holland, on the fhoming after it was published, 
without warning his friend Grouber that danger was to 
be apprehended. In Holland he became a writer for the 
booksellers ; but, though his pen was extremely fertile, 
and his productions, which were generally marked by 
originality and spirit, obtained an extensive sale, he was 
scarcely able to avoid sinking into poverty: the book- 
sellers throve on those fruits of bio talent, by which he 
himself was barely kept alive. By his flight from Paris, 
Dulaurens had eluded a residence in the Bastile, but it 
ultimately brought on him a more protracted confinement 
than he would have endured had he remained in France. 
In the hope of bettering his condition, he quitted Amster- 
dam, and went to Li4ge, whence, he removed to Frank- 
fort. While he was living in the latter city, he was 
prosecuted* by <he ecclesiastical chamber of Mentz, as an 
anti-religious writer, and was condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment. He died in 1797, in a convent near 
Mentz, after having been a prisoner during thirty years. 
Of his works, the most remarkable are, Le Compare 
Mathieu, L’Evangile de la Eaison, Irma, and L’Aretin 
Modeme, in prose; and Le Balai, and La Ghandelle 
d’ Arras, two mock-heroic poems ; — of these poems, which 
are of considerable length, the *first was composed in 
twenty-two days, and the second in fifteen. 

Of att the writers who, during the reign of Louis XV., 
found or deserved a lodging in the Bastile, Peter Eobbe 
de Beauveset mayy perhaps, be considered as one of the 
most degraded, in a moral point of view. He* was^prn 
at Yenddme, in 1714, received a good*education, and was 
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not destitute of talent. At an ^early age, rhe began to 
write poems of the coarsest obscenity, and he continued 
the practice till almost the close of a long life. To repeat 
them to all companies that wdhjd listen, seems to have 
been one of his greatest pleasures. Next to licentious 
composition, he delighted in satire. His verses were in- 
sufferably harsh ; but they now and then displayed happy 
thoughts and forcible expressions. To give an idea of 
his propensity to wallow in the mire, it will be • sufficient 
to say, that he chose for one of his themes the only 
disease which is a disgrace to the sufferer, and that tj>e 
song was worthy of the theme. This drew on him the 
sarcasm, likely enough to be true, that he was “ the bard 
of the unclean malady, and that he was full of his subject.” 
Having tried his satirical skill upon Louis XV., an order 
was issued to seize his papers, and he would certainly 
have paid a visit to the Bastile, had he not skilfully par- 
ried the blow. Being timely warned of his danger, he 
destroyed the obnoxious piece, and substituted in its place 
another of an opposite kind. This stratagem was success- 
ful. Instead of sending him to prison, the king pensioned 
him, and gave him apartments in the palace of St. Germain. 
Severe censors have hinted, that the debauched monarch 
wished to have a monopoly of the poet’s obscene rhymes. 
Robbe likewise received a pension from the Archbishop 
of Paris, on condition that he should not publish his 
objectionable pieces. He kept to the letter of his agree- 
ment ; he did not print them ; he contented himself with 
reciting them to as many hearers he could fin'd. The 
^ motive of the archbishop we can comprehend; but it is 
not, easy to perceive what could have induced the Duchess 
of Oione leave a legacy of 15,000 francs to so shameless 
a writer, and to speak in flatting terms of his reputation 
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as an autTlor I “Beforejhis death, which took place in 1 794, 
he is said to have manifested some signs of reformation. 

* The liability to be thrust into a prison, for the purpose 
of gratifying a courtier,, or other powerful enemy, was 
not the fate of authors* alone : the men who devoted their 
talents, and shed their blood, to enlarge or defend the 
dominion of their country, were equally subject to^it. 
Striking proof of this fact is afforded by the persecution 
which fell to the lot of Mahe de la Bourdonnais and 
Count Lally. 

Bernard Francis Mah^ de la Bourdonnais was born in 
1.699, at St. Malo; entered the service of the East India 
Company at an early peribd, and displayed such talent, 
and su<?h consummate knowledge of mercantile as well as 
of naval concerns, that, in 1735, he was appointed gover- 
nor-general of the Isles of France and Bourbon. On his 
arrival in the Isle of France, he found everything in a 
state of penury and confusion. In a very short time, 
however, he showed what can be done by a man of abili- 
ties and perseverance. A new and vivifying spirit was 
breathed by him into the languishing frame of the colony. 
Law and police were established ; arsenals, docks, forts, 
magazines, and canals, were constructed; and the cul- 
tivation of indigo, cotton, manioc, and sugar, was in- 
troduced. .Ail this was accomplished within the space 
of five years. Twice La Bourdonnais was sent to the 
coast of Coromandel, with succours for his ungenerous 
rival and enemy Dupleix; the first time in 1741, the 
second in 1746. 'Jo narrate all the exertions of La 
Bourdonnais on these occasions would require a volume. 
His conduct wgs such as to win :the warm praise of. 
the English^ who suffered by his success. Jhe of 
Iiis operations, in 1746, was the sturendm* of l]!adr^; 
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but tbe terms of t}ie capitulation were disjionourably 
violated by Dupleiz, in spite of tbe remonstrances of 
the indignant conqueror. Dupleix having appointed 
another governor at the Isle of France, La Bourdonnais 
returned to Europe, and on his way homeward, was 
taken by an English vessel. In England he met with 
that reception which was due to a talented and noble foe, 
and was allowed to proceed on parole to his native 
country. A far different greeting awaited him in France, 
where his mean and malignant enemies had long been 
labouring effectually for his ruin. He had only been 
three days in Paris before all his papers were seized, and 
he was hurried to the Bastile.* There he was kept in 
solitary confinement for twenty-six months, not even his 
wife and children being allowed access to him ; nor was 
he permitted to have the means of writing. One of the 
charges against him, founded on the testimony of a 
soldier who had been hired to perjure himself, was that 
he had secretly conveyed on board of his ^ essel a large 
sum of money from Madras. To refute this charge, by 
showing that it was impossible for the witness to have 
seen any such proceeding from the spot where he was 
posted, La Bourdonnais, destitute as he was of materials, 
drew from memoiy an exact plan of Madras, and con- 
^ved to have it conveyed to the commissiodbrs who were 
appointed to investigate his conduct. The plan was 
drawn on a white handkerchief, with a rude sort of pencil 
formed from a slip of box, and dipped in brown and 
yellow colours, which he obtained firom coffee, and the 
verdigris scraped from copper coins. This curious docu- 
ment quickened the movements of his judges, and they 
took^Veps to bring the question to an issue. After 
having undergone an^mprisonment of three years, he was 
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pronounce^ innocent,® and was released. The gift of 
liberty^ came too late to save his life; his health was tin- 
dermined by grief, anxiety, and the unwholesomeness of 
his dungeon, and his ^rtuue had melted away in the 
hands of his persecutors : he languished in severe pain, 
and in a state of indigence, till 1755, when death put an 
end to his sufferings. 

A doom still more severe than that of La Bourdonnais 
was assigned to the unfortunate Count Lally. Thomas 
Arthur Lally was born in 1702, and was the son of Sir 
^Gerard Lally, one of those high-minded but mistaken 
Irishmen, whose ideas of duty led them to expatriate 
themselves rather than renounce their allegiance to the 
Second James/ Young Lally was early conversant with 
war ; he was not twelve years old when he first mounted 
guard, in the trenches before Barcelona. In the course 
of the next thirty years, he distinguished himself in 
numerous battle-fields, particularly at Dettingen and 
Fontenoy, aifd was employed in missions to England and 
Russia, the former of which, not a little perilous, was 
undertaken in 1737, for the service of the Stuart family. 
To the house of Hanover he was an inveterate foe, and 
he was fertile in plans for its overthrow. On the break- 
ing out of the war between England and France in 1756, 
he was made a lieutenant-general, and appointed com^ 
mandant of all the French establishments in Hindostan. 
Unfortunately for him, the government unwisely delayed 
his departure, and withdrew a part of the force which 
had Been intended €o accompany him. When he reachi*^ 
ed Pondicherry he found everything in confusion, none of 
the resources which he had expected to find, and^ worse 
than all, n(Bn in ofilce who knew that he meant 1b punish 
peculators, and who were therefore Incessantly on the 
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alert to thwart all his plans. Thoir machinations were 
aided by his own defects ; •for he was harsh, violent, and 
headstrong, in an extraordinary degree. Voltaire says of 
him, that “he had found the secret of making himself 
hated by everybody,” and that “ every one except the 
executioner, had a right to kill him.” There is much 
exaggeration in this ; but it is certain that Lally was, 
and deserved to be, an unpopular man. 

In spite of the scantiness of his means, Lally took the 
field against the English with a firm resolve to drive them 
out of India. His first operations were successful. He 
made himself master of Goudalour, Fort St. David, and 
Devicotta, but here his good fortune ended ; he was foiled 
in an attack on Tan j ore, and was subsequently compelled 
to raise the siege of Madras. His failure must not be 
attributed to want of military skill; he was nearly without 
resources, and there was in his own army a powerful 
faction which was hostile to him. The council of Pondi- 
cherry, too, hated him with such a deadly hatred that it 
rejoiced in, and even helped to cause his disappointments. 
Invested at last in Pondicherry by the English, he defended 
the place with desperate courage, but was compelled by 
famine to surrender. 

On his return to Frailce, Lally attacked his enemies 
wi(h his wonted impetuosity. Their influehce, however, 
was superior to his, and he was sent to the Bastile. 
Nineteen months elapsed before he was even questioned.. 
The trial was at last commenced, and it occupied more 
than two years. The whole of the 4)roceedings teemed 
with the most fiagrant injustice; there was a manifest 
determination to sen^ the prisoner to the«scaffold. The 
languagi;^ used by some of his judges deserved •the severest 
punishment. Sentence of death was pronounced ou the ' 
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6tli May* 1766! On its being made ^nown to him, Lallj 
Stabbed himself with a pair of compasses, but the wound 
was no! mortal. Three days afterwards, he was taken to 
execution, and, that nothing might be wanting to lacerate 
his feelings, he was copyeyed in a mud-cart, and his 
mouth was gagged. This brutality had a contrary ejffect 
to that which was expected; it excited for him the 
sympathy of the spectators, and covered his enemies with 
execration and disgrace. The son of Count Lally, 
advantageously known during the revolution as Count 
Lally-Tolendal, obtained, some years afterwards, a solemn 
feversal of the sentence, and the restoration of his 
parent’s honour. 

Caradeuc dela Chalotais, a Breton magistrate, estimable 
for his talents and rectitude, is the next who comes 
forward on the scene. He appears to have been indebted 
for his misfortunes partly to the Jesuits, whose order he 
had assisted to suppress in France, and partly to the 
Duke d’ Aiguiillon, whom he had offended, by venturing 
to hint a doubt of his courage. He was a native of 
Bennes, born in 1701, and became attorney-gener^ in the 
parliament of Brittany. His two Comptes Bendus 
against the Jesuits, which contributed much to ^their 
overthrow, and his Essay on National Education, which 
forms a kind <ff supplement to them, are spoken of in the 
most laudatory terms by Yoltaire. La Chalotais subse- 
quently acted a conspicuous part; when the parliament of 
Brittany refused to register some of the royal edicts, 
which ^violated the ^Breton privileges. ’ The Duke d^ 
Aiguilloni^as then governor of the province, and we 
may believe that^e was not sorry to take vengeance for 
the sarcasm which the attorney-generfil had aimed CH ^m. 
The' Jesuits, too, are said to have Spared no pains to 
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acoomplisb their enemy’s destrueiion. In I^ovember, 
1765, La Ghalotais, bis son, and four of the parliament 
counsellors, were arrested, and in the following month 
they were placed in close coibfinement, in the citadel 
of St. Malo. The main charges against La Ghalotais 
were, that he had written two anonymous letters to one 
of the secretaries of state, which contained insults upon 
the king and his ministers, and that he had entered into 
a conspiracy against the regal authority. With respect 
to the letters, though some persons accustomed to examine 
hand-writings asserted them to be his, the vulgar style 
and incorrect spelling render it in the highest degre^i 
improbable that he was their author. He himself denied 
the charge in the most emphatic manner. La Ghalotais 
was carefully secluded from all correspondence, and 
deprived of pen and ink ; he, nevertheless, contrived to 
produce three eloquent memorials in his defence, and to 
procure a wide circulation of them. They were written 
on scraps of paper which had contain (i;d sugar and 
chocolate, with a pen made from a toothpick, and ink 
composed of soot, sugar, vinegar, and water. A com- 
mission was at first formed to tiy the prisoners, but the 
cause was afterwards removed into the council of state, 
and the captives were transferred to the Bastile. A stop 
was, however, put to the proceedings by the king, and the 
accused individuals were exiled to Saintes. An attempt 
was made to prevail on La Ghalotais to resign his office, 
but he refused to listen to the messenger. On the death 
of Louis XV. his successor alloTj^ed La Ghali^s to 
resume his seat in parliament, and the magistrate retained 
it till his decease in 1785. i 

'I'ikt; celebrated Gurran, whose conversational talents no 
one that witnessed^them could possibly forget, ones' said 
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to me, iif allusion to Hie transient intoxication produced 
by champagne, that it made a runaway rap at a man’s 
head. • It may, perhaps, from a similar reason, be 
allowable to say, that a«runaway rap was made at the 
liberty of the person who is the subject of this sketch. 
Francis Louis Marin had scarcely time to lament the loss 
of his liberty before it was restored to him. Marin was 
a Proven 9 al born at Ciotat, in 1721 : after having been a 
chorister, and then an organist, he adopted the clerical 
profession, and went to Paris, where he became tutor to 
the son of a nobleman. His manner and figure, which 
l^ere good, and his talents, which were far from con- 
temptible, gained him many patrons in the French capital. 
He now* quitted his ecclesiastical pursuits, was admitted 
a barrister, and published various works, one of which, 
the History of Saladin, is perhaps the best of all his 
productions, and is still in repjute : it was dedicated to St. 
Florentin, one of the ministers, .aud gained for its author 
the appointment of royal censor, to which was subsequently 
added that of secretary-general to Sartine, who had been 
placed at the head of the inquisitorial office, to which 
printera and publishers were amenable. As secretary- 
general he seems to have satisfied no one ; he was desirous 
of befriending the philosophical party, in which he had 
several friendsf but was still more desirous of retaining 
his lucrative post. The consequence was, that he some- 
times winked at, and even aided, infractions of the law, 
and then sought to propitiate his employers by additional 
vigilance and severity. Marin was certainly not over- 
burthened with delicacy ; and, unless he is much belied, 
he increased his^ncome by acting as pd^^or to the 
disgraceful aiQours of his royal master. In 17^3, 
confined for twenty-four hours in the fiastUe, for having, 
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in hia censorial cliiaracter, neglected'' to 

lines from one of Dorat’s tragedies. A few yeAM mflsr^ 
wards, he was deprived of a pension of 2000 livniBi 
because he had allowed Favart’stomic opera of theGlealiAfir 
to be acted and published. In 1771, he was inade edltoip 
of the Gazette de France, in which capacity he bro^ht 
upon himself a perpetual shower of epigrams and sar- 
casms. Many of these annoying shafts were aimed at 
him by the “Nouvelles a-la-main,” and he had tha^ 
weakness to demand that the editor of the paper should 
be arrested. He had soon the misfortune or the folly to 
, provoke a much more formidable enemy, the witty and 
eloquent Beaumarchais, who covered him with ridiculAf 
To complete his vexation, no long time elapsed befolB 
the Count de Yergennes dismissed him, and in the most 
humiliating manner, from the royal censorship and the 
superintendence of the Gazette. Marin then retired to 
his native town, where he busied himself in literary pur- 
suits^ By the revolution he lost a considbrable part of 
his income ; but to his credit it must be owned, that he 
did not lose his temper or his spirits: he died in 1809. 
Marin had some praiseworthy qualities; he is said to^ 
have been ready to do acts of kindness, and even to hav^l^ 
often run serious risks io serve his friends. But here we , 
must stop, for it appears that his principles and his 
morals were lamentably defective ; one of his biographers, 
who writes of him inff friendly spirit, owns that in 
extreme old age he had a taste for pleasure, and even 
for libertinism.” • 0 

liOSS fortunate than Marin, Faroudn De Eozoi,or, as 
he ^as generally called Durosoi, did uiot pay a visit of 
^en1^*four hours to the Bastile. Burosoi was % 
by birth, and seems to have early betakeiPhim^ 
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self to ‘‘ftie^idle trader” of literature. He tried inS.ny 
kinds of authorship, and was far below mediocrity in all', 
laovels, histories, poems, and plays, especially the latter, 
he poured forth in rapid swccession, drawing down abun- 
dance of bitter sarcasms from the critics, and gaining 
little emolument to himself. Among the dramatic sub- 
jects which he chose was Heniy IV., and he was so 
delighted with his hero that he brought him bn the 
stage in three different pieces. The appellation of “ the 
modern Ravaillac,” which he acquired by these pieces, 
shows how woefully the monarch fared under his hands. 
Blit Durosoi had worse enemies than the critics : on an 
erroneous suspicion of his being the author of two ob- 
noxious Vorks, he was shut up for two months in the 
Bastile. When the revolution broke out he espoused the 
royal cause, and became editor of the Gazette de Paris, 
He was a zealous and certainly an honest advocate of 
that cause. Though slenderly endowed with talents, he 
was by no meaiis deficient in courage and noble feelings. 
When Louis XVI., after his flight to the frontier, was 
under restraint in the Tuileries, Durosoi formed the 
romantic but generous project of obtaining the king’s 
liberty, by inducing the friends of Louis to offer them- 
selves as» hostages for him; and a great number of 
individuals actially consented to render themselves per- 
sonally responsible for the sovereign’s conduct. Durosoi 
did not slacken in his hostility to the revolutionists, till 
their final success on the 10th ol* August compelled him 
to drop^he pen. He^as one of their earliest victims on 
the scaffold, he being executed by torch-light only nine- 
teen days after tljp downfall of the monarchy. He died 
with the utmost firmness. In a letter which he Jeft l|^]lind 
him 1|us declared, that, a royalist like him was woAhf 
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to die on St. Louis’s day, for U^religloii and'^his king.” 
It is said that, with the laudable desire of benefiting man- 
kind by his death, he was desirous that his blood should 
be employed in trying the exp^iment of transfusion. 

The French revolution, which ultimately consigned 
Durosoi to death, opened the prison-gates of a man, of 
whom few particulars are recorded, but whose courage 
and unmerited sufferings deserve our admiration and pity. 
It will scarcely be credited that, from a very early period 
of the reign of Louis XY. there existed an infamous 
monopoly of grain, which was managed for the benefit pf 
the monarch. Com, bought at a low price in plentiful 
seasons, was hoarded up, and sold at an immense profit in 
times of scarcity. The circumstance was kept as secret 
as possible for many years, but the truth got out, and the 
name of “ the compact of famine ” was popularly given 
to the monopoly. A patriotic individual, Pr6vost de 
Beahmont, the secretary of the clergy, fonned the daring 
project of at one sweep gaining possession of all the 
documents relative to this affair, and revealing to France 
the whole machinery of the scandalous system. When, 
however, he was about to carry his plan into effect, he 
was seized by the police, and conveyed to the Bastile. 
In that prison, and at Yincennes, he spent twenty-two 
years, his hands and feet heavily ironed, r\ bare board for 
his bed, and a scanty portion of bread and water for his 
daily subsistence. He would no doubt have perished in his 
dungeon, had not the chains which he had so long worn 
been broken by the strong hand of the French people. 

A staking proof bow liable to abuse is irresponsible 
power placed in the hands of ministers of state and of, 
monopolising corporations, is afforded by the persecution 
of^'Barletti St Pap], a man of considerable abilities, who 
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was borif at Psfris, in V34. So precocious was his talent 
that, at the* age of sixteen, he had made himself master 
of all diat the best teachers could communicate to him. 
After having been for a i^hile sub-pfeceptor of the junior 
branches of the royal family, he was involved in a quarrel, 
in consequence of which he quitted France. He resided 
for six years at Naples, after which he was intrusted by 
the Dauphin with a diplomatic mission at Borne; and, 
when he had fulfilled this mission, he returned to his 
native country. 

Rapidly as St. Paul had acquired knowledge, he wds 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the method of instruction then 
in use, and particularly with the various and discordant 
systems which were followed by preceptors. He, therefore, 
undertook the Herculean task of forming a collection of 
elementary treatises on the sciences and arts, with new 
modes of studying languages. On this encyclopedic 
labour he was,^ at intervals, employed during* nearly the 
whole of his life* Eighteen volumes of it were completed, 
and he was on the point of seeing them brought before the 
public, when his prospects were destroyed by the base 
jealousy of one learned body, and the legal despotism of 
another. AlS the cost of printing the work would, be 
great, a society of his friends wa8*formed, for the purpose , 
of accomplishing the publication in concert, and a public 
meeting was announced, to deliberote on the necessary 
arrangements. But the University of Paris had taken 
the alarm. Like all old and pampered institutions, it 
hated novelty, and trembled lest its monopoly should be 
shaken. To avert the dreaded evil; it had recourse to the 
parliament; and^the compliant parliament issued a 
prohibition a^dnst the meeting. Thisetep wa% badhe^ by 
* the appoiutiuent of four commissioners to examine ' 
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work. It did not require the ffipirit of prophecy to 
predict that commissioners, chosen under such auspices, 
would be anything but impartial. The hackneyed*] oke, of 
suing his Satanic majesty in one of the infernal courts, is 
pretty sure to be realised on such occasions. The report 
which they made was so unfavourable that a complete 
stop was put to the scheme of publishing. St. Paul did 
not tamely submit to this treatment. He procured to be 
printed, at Brussels, a pamphlet, which was entitled The 
Secret Bevealed. Sartine, the minister of police, who 
had been one of his active enemies, was somewhat 
roughly handled in this production. The king of spiel, 
gaols, and gibbets, was not a man to be attacked with 
impunity, and he avenged himself in a mann^i* which 
was worthy of him, by suppressing the pamphlet, and 
sending its author to the Bastile. 

At the expiration of three months, the intercession of 
the Cardinal de Bohan obtained the liberation of St. 
Paul. He then went to Spain, where hb became pro- 
fessor of belles-lettres at Segovia ; an appointment which 
he held for three years. Returning again to France, ho 
published a New System of Typography, to diminish the 
labour of compositors. For this the government re- 
warded him by a graiit of twenty thousand livres, and 
by printing five hundred copies of his Volume at the 
Louvre press. His improvement consisted in casting in 
one mass the diphthongs, triphthongs, and all the most 
frequently occurring combinations of letters. A similar 
plan, with the name of the Logographic, was tried in 
London a few years afterwards, but it was sooUv 
abandoned. 4. v;;; 

^iiPauldContinued to labour indefatigably on his ame- 
liorated system of education : he gained in its favour the 
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suffrage of Sicard, wh8 was one of three persons whom 
the National Institute nominated to examine it ; hut he 
did not live to complete it, and only a small specimen of 
it was ever published. ^He passed unhurt through the 
storms of the Revolution, and died at Paris, in 1809. 
One of his best works, ‘‘The Means of avoiding the 
customary Errors in the Instruction of Youth,” suggests 
a mode by which two Scholars may reciprocally give 
lessons to each other. 

Almost the last prisoner, perhaps the last of any note^ 
■yho was committed to the Bsystile in the closing year of 
Louis the Fifteenth’s reign, was a man who subsequently 
acted a^ conspicuous part in politics and war. Charles 
Francis Duperier Dumouriez, born at Cambray, in 1739, 
was the son of an army commissary, who translated the 
Ricciardetto, and wrote some dramatic pieces. After 
having been educated with much care, Dumouriez ob-» 
tained a cometcy, and, before the close of the seven 
years’ war, he had received two-and-twenty wounds, 
nineteen of which were inflicted on him in a combat which 
he gallantly maintained against twenty hussars, five of 
whom he disabled. Peace being concluded, he travelled in 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal. In 1768 and 1769( he 
served with di|tinction in Corsica, and rose to the rank 
of colonel. The Duke de Choiseul employed him in 
1770, on a mission in Poland, to support the confedera- 
tion of Bar against the Russians, but the dismissal of the 
duke, which took place soon after^ led to the recall of 
the en^fey. Dumouriez was next intrusted by Louis XV. 
with a secret mission to the court of Gustavus of Sweden, 
relative to the ret^olution which that sovereign was|hen 
planning. This was done by Louis^ who Was %i#tho 
habit of taking similar steps, without the knowledge of 
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the Duke d’Aiguilion, the minister for foreign affairs. 
Dumouriez was in consequence arrested at Hamburg, 
by order of the duke, and conveyed to the Bastile, 
Louis not having spirit enougli to avow his own acts. 
During his six months’ imprisonment, Dumouriez wrote 
various works. The accession of Louis XVL restored 
the captive to liberty ; and he successively obtained the 
government of Cherbourg, and the command of the 
country between Nantes and Bordeaux. That such a 
man should not take an active part in the French Revolu- 
tion was impossible. But Dumouriez was not, as tho 
ultra-royalists have unjustly described him to be, an 
enemy of the throne : he was, in truth, a constHutional 
royalist. In 1792, he was promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general, and was appointed minister for foreign 
affairs, from which office he was shortly afterwards removed 
to the war department. That department, however, he held 
only for four days, at the end of which terjn he resigned. 
The duration of his official existence did not exceed three 
months. He was now placed at the head of the army 
which was destined to repel the Prussians, who were led 
by the Duke of Brunswick. By a masterly disposition of 
his troops, in the defiles of Champagne, he completely 
foiled the enemy, and compelled them to make a ruinous 
retreat. He then broke into the Netherlands, gained the 
battle of Jemappe, revolutionised the whole country, and 
carried the French arms into Holland. Quitting his army 
for a while, he visited I^aiis, for the purpose of endeavour- 
ing to save the king, but in that h^ failed, and rendered 
himself an object of suspicion. The tide of military suc- 
cess,^ too, at length began to turn against him. He lost 
the battle of Neerw^nden, and was forced to"^ abandon the 
Low dountries. Gqmmissioness were now sent by the 
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CoDTention jto arrest Mm ; and, afte; having vainly En- 
deavoured to rally his army on his side, he was obliged to 
seek for safety in flight. After having resided in various 
foreign countries, he flnalfy settled in England, where he 
was often consulted by the ministers. Though he was 
decidedly hostile to the Emperor Napoleon, he took no 
share in the restoration of the Bourbons, nor did he 
approve of their conduct. Dumouriez died on the 14th 
of March, 1823, and was interred at Henley, in Oxford- 
shire. His works are numerous : the most interesting of 
them are, his Memoirs, and the Present State of Portugal. 



CHAPTER XI, 


Captivity and Sufferings of Masers de Latude— Cause of his Imprison- 
ment — He is removed from the Bastile to Vincennes — He esoapes — 
He is retaken, and sent to the Bastile — Kindness of M. Berry er — 
D'Alegre is confined in the same ap.artment with him — Latudo lorms 
apian for escaping — Preparations tor executing it — The Prisoners 
descend from the summit of the Bastile, and escape— They are re- 
captured in Holland, and brought back— Latude is thrown into ‘a 
horrible dungeon — He tames rats, and makes a musical pipe — Plans 
suggested by him — His writing materials — He attempts suicide — 
Pigeons tamed by him — New plans suggested by him — F^^ds means 
to fling a packet of papers from the top of the Bastile — Ho is removed 
to Vincennes— Ho escapes - Is recaptured — Opens a communication 
with his fellow-prisoners — Is transferred to Charenton — His situation 
there — ^His momentary liberation — He is re-arrested, and sent to the 
BicStre— Horrors of that prison — Heroic benevolence of Madame 
Logros— She succeeds in obtaining bis release — Subsequent fate of 
Latude. 

In one of the finest passages that ever flowed from his 
pen, Sterne alludes to the comparatively trifling effect 
produced on the mind, when it endeavours to form a 
collective idea of the miseiy which is felt by a throng of 
sufferers. “Leaning my neacl upon my hand,” says he, 
“ I began to figure to myself the miseries of confinement. 
I was in a right frame for it, and so I ga^e full scope to 
my imagination. 

“I was going to hegin<with the millions of my fellow- 
creatures born to no inheritance hut slaveiy ; but finding, 
however affecting the picture was, t^at I could nc^^ bring 
it near me, but that the multitude of groups in it did but 
distract me, 1 took a single captive, andchaving first shut 
him in hjs dungeon, 1 then looked through the twilight 
of ^ grated door to take his picture. 
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“I beleld hfs bodjj^ half wasted away with long ex- 
pectation and confinement, and felt 'v\4iat sickness of the 
heart It was which arises from hope deferred. Upon 
looking nearer, I saw lym pale and feverish; in thirty 
years the western breeze had not once fanned his blood ; 
he had seen no sun, no moon, in all that time — nor had 
the voice of friend or kinsman breathed through his 
lattice.” 

It is even as Sterne asserts. The contemplation of the 
woes which are undergone by a large aggregate of persons, 
seems indeed to act on the mind somewhat in the manner 
t)f a heavy misfortune; it bewilders and benumbs the 
feelings. When we read of a single individual falling 
beneatb the knife of a murderer, we are more violently 
startled and thrilled, and the Impression made is more 
permanent than when we read of the thousands who 
groan out their lives on the field of battle ; though, in the 
latter case, the largest part of the victims, mutilated, tom,, 
trampled on, * and slowly dying without succour, and 
distant from all that is dear to them, endure agonies far 
beyond those which are infiicted by the stab of an assassin. 

Let us, therefore, now follow the example of Sterne. 
Hitherto the reader has seen only a rapid succession of 
captives passing before him, like the shadows of a magic 
lantern; he h«is had but glimpses of the wretchedness that 
falls to the lot of a prisoner; for, with respect to nearly 
the whole of the individuals chronicled in this volume, 
we know, as to their situation while in durance, little 
beyoz^ the circumstances of their having been incar- 
cerate ; their persecutors ensured their silence by retaining 
them till they synk into the grave, ^ or by the terror of 
becoming oi^ce more inmates of a dungeon^ the 

Bastile was standing, few would vei^ture even to whisper 
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what they had experienced within ks walls. FoiWmtely^ 
however, there dora exist one faithful record of the 
severest woes, protracted by untirable tormentors, through 
a series of years extending to hajf the natural life of man. 
Let US then avail ourselves of it, fi^our attention steadily 
on a single individual, watch his anguish, bodily and 
mental, his privaxions, his struggles, and his despair, and 
mark how deeply the iron can be made to enter into his 
soul by vindictive and ruthless tyrants. 

Henry Masers de Latude, the person alluded to, spent 
thirty-five years in the Bastile and other places of 
finement If we did not know that power, when it is held^ 
by the base-minded, is exercised by them without mercy, 
to punish whoever offends them, we might suppose that 
Latude brought his long agonies upon himself by the 
commission of some enormous crime. That he committed 
a fault is undeniable, and it was a fault of that sort which 
most disgusts high-spirited men, because it bears the 
stamp of meanness and fraud. It desenred a sharp 
reprimand, perhaps even a moderate chastisement; but 
no heart that was not as hard as the nether millstone, 
could have made it a pretext for the infliction of such 
lengthened misexy as he was doomed to undergo. 

Latude, who was in his twenty-fifth year when his 
misfortunes began, was the son of the Marqhis de Latude, 
a military officer, and was born in Languedoc. He was 
intended for the engineer service, but the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle prevented him from being enrolled. The 
notorious Marchioness de Pompadour^ who united her- 
self the double dement of bring the royal harlot and 
|i>rocure6S, was then in the zenith her power, and was 

miffib det^ted ty the people as she was ^voured by 
the roVerrign. As Latude was one day sittmg in the 
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garden dt tlie ^uileries, he heard two men yehemently 
inveighing against her ; and a thought struck him, that by 
turning this circumstance to account, he might obtain her 
patronage. His plan was^ clumsy one, and it was clumsily 
executed. He began by putting into the post-office a 
packet of harmless powder, directed to the marchioness ; 
he then waited on her, related the conversation which he 
had overheard, said that he had seen them put a packet 
into the post-office, and expressed his fears that it con- 
tained some extremely subtle poison. She offered him a 
pulse of gold, but he refused.it, and declared that he was 
enly desirous of being rewarded by her protection. 
Suspicious of his purpose, she wished to see his hand- 
writing^ and, therefore, under pretence of intending to 
communicate with him, she asked for his address. He 
wrote rit, and unfortunately for him, he wrote it in the 
same hand in which he had directed the pretended poison. 
He was then graciously dismissed. The sameness of the 
writing, and «the result of the experiments which she 
ordered to be made on the contents of the packet, 
convinced her that the whole was a fraud. It is scarcely 
possible not to smile at the blundering folly of the youth- 
ful impostor : had he sent real poison, and disguised his 
handwriting, he would perhapsr hiave succeeded. 

But this prcf^ed to be no laughing matter to the lackless 
Latude.. The marchioness looked upon the trick as an 
unpardonable insult, and she was not slow in revenging 
it. In the course of a few days, while he was indulging 
in goi^n dreams, he was painfully awoke from them by 
the appearance of the officers of justice. They carried 
him to the BastUe, and there he wai| stripped, deprived ^ 
of bis moneys jewels, and papjers, clothed in vraetclM^|ag0| " 
and shut up in the Tower du Coin. On the fblbwingday, 
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the 2nd of May, 1749,, he interrogated hy M.Berryer, 
the lieutenant of poHce. Unlike many of his \;lass, Ber- 
ryer was a man of feeling ; he promised to intercede for 
him with the marchioness, and^ in the meanwhile, he 
endeavoured to make him as comfortable as a man could 
he who was robbed of his liberty. To make the time 
pass less heavily, he gave him a comrade, a Jew, a 
man of abilities — ^Abuzaglo by name, who was accused 
of being a secret British agent. The two captives soon 
became friends ; Abuzaglo had hope of speedy liberation 
through the influence of the Prince of Conti, and he 
promised to obtain the exercise of that influence in behalf, 
of his companion. Latude, on his part, in case of his 
being first released, bound himself to strain every gerve to 
rescue Abuzaglo. 

Ever on the listen to catch the conversational;^ the 
prisoners, the jailors appear to have obtained a know- 
ledge of the hopes and reciprocal engagements of the 
friends. When Latude had been four nqonths at the 
Bastiie, three turnkeys entered, and said that an order 
was come to set him free. Abuzaglo embraced hina^ and 
conjured him to remember his promise. But no sooner 
had the joyful Latude crossed the threshold of his prison, 
than he was told that he was only going to be removed to 
Vincennes. Abuzaglo was liberated shortly after; but 
believing that Latude was free, and had broken his word 
to him, he ceased to take an interest in his fate. 

It is not wonderful that the health of Latude gave way 
under the pressure of grief and disappointment. M. 
Berryer came to console him, remofed him to the most 
comfortable apartment in the castle, and allowed him to 
waUcsd^^ly for two hours in the garden. But he did not 
concl(SaI that the marchioness was inflexible; and in 
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conseque’hce of this, tha captive, who felt a prophetic fear 
that he was* destined to perpetual imprisonment, resolved 
to malfe an attempt to escape. Nearly nine months 
elapsed before he could find an opportunity to cariy his 
plan into effect. The moment at length arrived. One of 
his fellow-prisoners, an ecclesiastic, was frequently visited 
by an abbe ; and this circumstance he made the basis of 
his project. To succeed, it was necessary for him to elude 
the vigilance of two turnkeys, who guarded him when he 
walked, and of four sentinels, who watched the outer doors, 
and this was no easy matter.. Of the turnkeys, one often 
%^aited in the garden, while the other went to fetch the 
prisoner. Latude began by accustoming the second turn- 
key to fee him hurry down stairs, and join the first in the 
garden. When the day came on which he was determined 
to tab» flight, he, as usual, passed rapidly down the stairs 
without exciting any suspicion, his keeper having no doubt 
that he should find him in the garden. At the bottom 
was a door, vihich he hastily bolted to prevent the second 
turnkey from giving the alarm to his companion. Success- 
ful thT»s far, he knocked at the gate which led out of the 
castle. It was opened, and, with an appearance of much 
eagerness, he asked for the Abbe, and was answered that 
the sentinel had not seen him.* “Our priest has been 
waiting for hiin in the garden more than tWo hours,” ex- 
claimed Latude ; “-I have been running after him in all 
directions to no purpose ; but, egad, he shall pay me for 
my running !” He was allowed to pass ; he repeated the 
same ^quiry to the three other sentinels, received similar 
answers, and at last Aund himself beyond his prison walls. 
Avoiding as mu^h as possible the high road, he traversed 
the fields an^ vineyards, and finally reached |^arii| #here 
he shut himself up in a retired lodging. ^ 
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In tibuB first moments of recovered tlie feelings 

of Latude were tHose of unmixed pleasure. Thej were, 
however, soon alloyed by doubt, apprehension, and'anxiety. 
What was he to do ? whither was he to fiy ? To remain 
concealed was impossible, and, even had it been possible, 
would have been only another kind of captivity : to fly 
from the kingdom was nearly, if not quite as difficult ; 
and, besides, he was reluctant to give up the gaieties of 
the capital and his prospects of advancement. In this 
dilemma he ^mantically determined to throw himself 
upon the generosity of his persecutor. “ I drew up,” says 
he, a memorial, which I addressed to the king. I spol!e 
in it of Madame de Pompadour with respect, and on my 
fault towards her with repentance. I entreated she would 
be satisfied with the punishment I had undergone ; or, if 
fourteen months’ imprisonment had not expiated my 
ofPence, I ventured to implore the clemency of her I had 
offended, and threw myself on the mercy of my sovereign. 
1 concluded my memorial by naming the «asylum 1 had 
chosen.” To use such language was, indeed, sounding 
the very base- string of humility.” 

This appeal of the sheep to the wolf was answered in 
a wolf-lilLe manner. Latude was arrested without delay, 
and immured in the Bastile. It was a part of the tactics 
of the prison to inspire hopes, for the pur^se of adding 
the pain of disappointment to the other sufferings of a 
prisoner. He was accordingly told that he was taken into 
'custody merely to ascertain by what means he had escaped. 
He gave a candid account of the stratagem to wl^fch he 
had resorted ; but, instead of beinf set free, as he had 
foolishly expected, he was thrown int(\a dungeon, and 
Bubj^t^ to the harshest treatment. ^ 

A^n his compassionate friend, the lieutenant of police, 

# *1 % 

V ^ « 
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came toliis.relief. could not release him from his 
dungeon, but did all that lay in his power to render it less 
wearisome. He condoled with him ; tried, but in vain, 
to soften his tormentor; and, as a loop-hole in the vault 
admitted light enough to allow of reading, he ordered him 
to be supplied with books, pens, ink, and paper. For six 
months these resources enabled Latude to bear his fate 
with some degree of fortitude. His patience was then 
exhausted, and he gave way to rage and despair, in the 
paroxysms of which he vented his angry feelings in 
epigrams and satirical verses. One of these compositions, 
which is certainly not deficient in bitterness, he was 
imprudent enough to write on the margin of a book 
which l&d been lent to him— 

** With no wit or aUnrements to tempt man to sin, 

With no beauty and no yirgin treasure in store, 

In France you the highest of lovers may win — 

For a proof do you ask ? Then behold Pompadour.** 

Latude had taken the precaution to write this in a 
feigned handf but he was not aware, that, whenever a 
prisoner returned a book, every page of it was car^uUy 
examined. The jailers discovered the epigram, and took 
the volume to John Lebel, the governor, who dutifully 
hastened to lay it before the mistress of the king. The 
fury of the marchioness was extreme. Sending fpr M. 
Berryer, she exclaimed to him, in a voice half smothered 
with passion, See here ! learn to know the man for whom 
you are so much interested, and* dare again to solicit my 
clemency I ” 

Eighteen dreary iponths passed away, during whicli 
Latude was strictly confined to his dungeon, scarcely heaiv 
ing the, sound of a human voice. At last M. Benyer 
took upon hikiself the responsibility of removing 1iu]S to a 
better apartment, and even aBow^dg him to have the 
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attendance of a serj-ant. A yourig man, named Cochar, 
was found willing to undertake the monotonous and soul- 
depressing task of being domestic to a prisoner. He was 
gentle and sympathising, and iif so far was qualified for 
his office; but he had miscalculated liis own strength, and 
the weight of the burden which he was to bear. He 
drooped, and in a short time he was stretched on the bed 
of mortal sickness. Fresh air and liberty might have 
saved him. Those, however, he could not obtain ; for it 
was a rule that the fate of ajiy one who entered into the 
service of a prisoner became linked with that of his master^ 
and that he must not expect to quit the Bastile till his 
employer was set at large. It was not till Cochar was 
expiring, that the jailers would so much as consent ta 
remove him from the chamber of Latude. Within three 
months from his entrance into the Bastile^ he ceased to 
exist. 

Latude was inconsolable for the loss of the poor youth, 
who had always endeavoured to comfort hirS, as long as he 
had spirits to do so. To mitigate his grief, M. Berryer 
obtained for him the society of a fellow-captive, who could 
scarcely fail to have a perfect communion of feeling with 
him. This new associate, D’ Alegre by name, was about 
his own age, full of activity, spirit, and talent, and had 
committed the irremissible crime of ofPending the March- 
ioness de Pompadour. Taking it for granted that she was 
reclaimable, though on what ground he did so it would 
be difficult to discover, he had written to her a letter, in 
which he apprised her of the publicj hatre(^ an(f pointed 
out the means by which he thought she might remove it, 
and become an object of affection. For giving Ihia advice, 
he b^^ilready spent three years within th€P walls of the 
Bastile. Yet his woes were now only begiantog. Thje 
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unfortunftte D’%.legr6«had ample cause to lament his 
having forgotten the scriptural in junction, not to cast 
pearls before swine. 

M. Berrjer took the s^e warm interest in D’Alegre 
as in Latude. He was indefatigable in his exertions to 
obtain their pardon, and for a while he flattered himself 
that he should succeed. At last, wearied by his impor- 
tunity, the marchioness vowed that her vengeance should 
be eternal, and she commanded him never again to mention 
their names. He was, therefore, obliged to communicate 
to them the melancholy tidings, that their chains could be 
broken only by her disgrace or death. 

D’Alogre was almost overwhelmed by the first shock of 
this inteliigence; it inspired Latude, on the contrary, with 
a sort of insane energy, and his mind immediately began 
to revolve projects of escape. The very idea of escaping 
would seem to be indicative of madness ; egress through 
the gates, tenfold guarded as they were, was utterly im- 
possible, and t (4 ascend to the summit of the lofty tower, 
which must be done through the grated chimney, then to 
descend from the dizzy height into the ditch, and, lastly, 
to break through or climb the outward wall appeared to 
be equally impracticable. Yet, with no apparent means of 
accomplishing his purpose, Latude firmly made up his 
mind to tiy the latter plan. He had two things ip his 
favour, time and perseverance, and their sovereign efficacy 
has often been proved. • 

When Latude mentioned to him his scheme, D’Alegre 
considered it as little better than the ravings of delirium. 
Latude, VoweV^fe*, continued to meditate deeply upon it, 
though in silence. ^ The first step towards the execution 
of it^ without ^tbe success of which no othei; coil^be 
taken, was 4c find a hiding-place for 4he tools and ma- 

2 b 
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terials which must be employed. , From his behig unable 
to hear any of the movements of the prisoner in the 
chamber below, Latude conclilded that there was a space 
between the floor of his room ^nd the ceiling of his neigh- 
bourns and he immediately set himself to ascertain whether 
this was the fact. As he was returning with D’Alegre 
from mass, he contrived that his fellow-prisoner should 
drop his toothpick to the bottom of the stairs, and request 
the turnkey to pick it up. While the turnkey was de- 
scending, Latude looked into the under chamber, and es- 
.timated its height at about ten feet and a half. He then 
counted the number of stairs between the two rooms, 
measured one of them, and found, to his infinite delight, 
that there must be a vacancy of five feet ard a half 
between the bottom of the one room and the top of the 
other. 

As soon as they were locked in, Latude embraced 
D' Alegre, and exclaimed that, with patience and courage, 
they might be saved, now that they ha^ a spot where 
they could conceal their ropes and materials. At the 
mention of ropes, D’ Alegre thought that his companion’s 
,wits were wandering; and when he heard him assert, 
that he had* more than a thousand feet of rope in his 
trunk, he felt sure th&t the assertion was prompted by 
madness : “ What ! ” said Latude, “ have I not a vast 
quantity of linen* — thirteen dozen and a half of shirts— 
many napkins, stockings, nightcaps, and other articles ? 
Will no^ these supply us? We will unravel them, and 

we shall have abundance of rope.” 

C J1 

I ■ 

* TbiB seems to be a quantity of linea so enormous as to stagger 
belW. But Latude is probably correct in his ^assertion. , In some of 
th^rgnch nrovincee, families have an immense stock of linen; and it 
is aecessary that they should, as the operation df wsshing is not 
performed more than ^ce or thrice a year. 
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]>’ Alegre began to have a gleam of hope, but he still 
started numierous difficulties, among ^vhich were the want 
of wood for ladders, and -of tools to make them, and to 
wrench the iron gratings from the chimney. Latude 
silenced him by replying, My friend, it is genius which 
creates, and we have that which despair supplies. It 
will direct our hands; and once more I tell you, we 
shall be saved.” 

Their first essay in tool-making was to grind down to 
an edge on the tiled floor two iron hooks, taken from a 
folding table; with these they meant to remove the 
ahimney gratings. The next was to convert a part oi 
the steel of their tinder-box into a knife, with which they 
made handles for the hooks. The hooks were immedi- 
ately applied to raise the tiles, in order to find whether 
there was really a cavity beneath. After six hours’ toil, 
the prisoners found that there was an empty space of 
about four feet, and having gained this satisfactory know- 
ledge, they cajrefully replaced the floor of the cell. The 
threads of two shirts were then drawn out, one by one, 
tied together, wound intoismall balls, and, subsequently, 
formed into two larger balls, each composed of fifty 
threads, sixty feet in length. These were ultimately 
twisted into a rope, from which, was made a ladder of 
twenty feet, intended to support the captives, while they 
extracted the bars by which the chimney was closed. ^ 

The removal of the bars yas a work of horrible 
labour. Oramped into the most painful postures, it was 
impossible for them to work more than an hour at a 
stretch* and their haids were always covered with blood. 
The mortar was nearly as hard as iron — they had no 
means 6f softening it but by bloving water oi^it«from 
theii^ xhouths; and they thought tbgmselves^ucky wheu 
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they could clear away as much a^ an eighth of an inch 
in the course of a<^ night I As fast as the bars were 
extracted they replaced them, that their operations might 
not be betrayed. Six montljis’ unremitting toil was 
bestowed upon this single object, t 

Having opened the passage up the chimney, they 
proceeded to construct their ladders. Their fuel, which 
was in logs of about eighteen or twenty inches long, 
supplied the rounds for the rope ladder, by which they 
were to descend from the tower ; and the whole of that 
by which they were to scale the outer wall. More tools 
being required to cut the wood, Latude converted an iron 
candlestick into a saw, by notching it with the remaining 
half of the steel which belonged to the tinder-box. To 
this implement he afterwards added others. They then 
set to work on their wooden ladder, which it was 
necessaiy to make of the length of twenty or five-and- 
twenty feet. It had only one upright, three inches in 
diameter, through which .the rounds passe^d, each round 
projecting six inches on either side : the pieces of which 
it consisted were joined by mortises and tenons, and 
each joint was fastened by two pegs to keep them per- 
pendicular. As fast as the pieces were finished the 
rounds were tied to them with a string, that no mistake 
might occur when they were put together in the dark. 
They*wm*e then carefully hidden under the floor. * 

As in case of the prison spies chancing to overhear 
them talking about their employment, it was of 
consequence to prevent their enemies from understanding 
what was said, they invented a vodkbulary of names for 
all the tools and the portions of the apparatus. For 
instancfi, the saw was the monkey^ the reel AmOne^ the 
hooks Tvbal Cain^ the wooden ladder Jacoby the rounds 
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tiheep^ the r«pes doves^^ ball of thre^ the little brother^ 
andftbe,knife the puppy dog; the hole in which they con- 
cealed them was christened Polyphemus, 

It now remained for thSm to make their principal rope 
ladder. This was an arduous and almost endless task, as 
it was more than one hundred and eighty feet long, and, 
consequently, double that length of rope was wanted. 
“ We began,” says Latude, “ by unravelling all our linen, 
shirts, towels, nightcaps, stockings, drawers, pocket- 
handkerchiefs, — everything which could supply thread or 
qjlk. When we had made a ball, we hid it in Polyph&mm / 
and when we had a sufficient quantity, we employed a 
whole lyght in twisting it into a rope, and I defy the 
most skilful rope maker to have done it better.” 

There was still a pressing necessity for another 
enormous quantity of rope. Along the upper part of the 
outside of the Bastile ran a kind of cornice, which stood 
out three or four feet beyond the wall. The effect of 
this would be, to make the ladder hang loosely in the air, 
and vibrate in such a terrific manner, that there would be 
great danger of the captive who led the way being 
precipitated headlong to the ground. To avert this peril, 
they made a second rope, three, hundred and sixty feet 
long, to be tied round the person first descending, and 
passed gradually through a sort of block fixed abo^e, in 
order to steady him. Shorter ropes were also provided, 
to fasten the ladder to a cannon, and for any other 
occasion that might occur. On measuring the whole of 
their i&anufacture, t)fiey found that it extended to more 
than fourteen hundi*ed feet. Two hundred and eight 
rounds •were re<{aired for the ladders; and, lest^heir 
knocking ag£ost the wall should give the fdarm, they 
covered them with the linings of t^eir morning gowns, 
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waistcoats, and wder waistcoats. These last pre- 
parations for flight occupied eighteen months 1 

It had originally been their intention, after having 
reached the ditch, to climb the parapet, and get into the 
governor’s garden, and from thence descend into the moat 
at the gate of St. Antoine. On consideration, however, 
this plan was abandoned, because in this part they would 
be more exposed than elsewhere to be detected by the 
sentinels. It was, therefore, deemed advisable, though 
the labour would be greatly increased, to break a way 
through the wall which divided the ditch of the Bastile 
from that of the St. Antoine gate. Latude was of opinion 
that the mortar of the wall on this side, having been 
weakened by frequent floods, might be removed with 
comparative ease. Two bars of the chimney were to be 
used as levers to raise the stones, and an auger, to make 
holes for the insertion of the bars, was fabricated out of 
a screw from one of the bedsteads, to which a wooden 
cross handle was added. 

All was now prepared for their flight, and they had only 
to decide upon the day for attempting their hazardous 
enterprise. The 25th of February, 1756, was the day 
which they chose. A, portmanteau was filled with a 
ehlinge of clothes, the rounds were fastened into the rope 
ladd€l!i:, the wooden ladder was got ready, the twe crow- 
bars were put into cases to prevent them from clanging, 
and a bottle of brandy was prudently added to their 
baggage, to hearten them while they worked in the 
water — ^f or the Seine had overflows!^, and at that moment 
there was from four to five feet water in the moat of the 
Basiyde, and ice was floating upon it. 

being over, and the turnkey having locked 
them in for the night, the captives, doubtless with tlgrob- 
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bing heafts, begto the|p operations. Latude was the first 
to ascend life chimney. had the«rheiimatism in my 
left arm,” says he, ‘^but I thought little of the pain, fori 
soon experienced one mwe severe.” Before he reached 
the top, his knees and elbows were so excoriated, that the 
blood ran down from them. When he arrived at the 
summit, he let down a rope, by means of which he 
successively drew up the portmanteau, the ladders, and 
the other articles. The end of the rope ladder he allowed 
to hang down, and the upper part he fastened across the 
the funnel with a large wooden peg. D* Alegre was thus 
enabled to mount with less difficulty than his predecessor 
had experienced. 

^ At last they breathed the free air of heaven on the 
platform of the Bastile. As the du Tr^sor tower appeared 
to be the most favourable for their descent, they carried 
their apparatus thither. One end of the rope ladder was 
made fast to a cannon, and it was gently let down. The 
safety rope wys next passed through a firmly fixed block, 
and it was tied securely round the body of Latude. The 
ds^Ing adventurer now commenced his fearful descent of 
more than fifty yards ; D'Alegre meanwhile slowly letting 
out the rope. It was well that they had taken this pre- 
caution ; for, at every step that* he took, Latude swung 
so violently in the air that it is probable he would have 
lost his^hold, had not the safety rope given him coni^ence* 
In a few moments, which however must have seemed 
hours, be reached the ditch unhurt. The portmanteau 
and the other effects were then lowered to him, and he 
placed them on a Sfibt to which the water had not risen. 
D^Alegre himself followed ; and, as Latude applied all his 
strength to steady the ladder, the descent of hu c<)pipanion 
was ^ehted with less annoyance an4 hazard than hit own 
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had been. That regret at being cunabW to caiiy away 
their ladder and irQplements should have found a place 
among the feelings by which they were agitated, "Inay at 
the first glance seem strange, but was certainly not un- 
natural : articles on which they ^had bestowed such 
persevering toil, which had proved the instruments of 
their deliverance, and were also the trophies of their 
triumph, they must have regarded with something like 
affection. 

As they heard a sentinel pacing along at the distance 
of ten yards, they were obliged finally to relinquish the 
scheme of climbing the parapet, which they had stili 
cherished a hope of carrying into execution. There was, 
therefore, no resource but to break a hole through thq 
wall. Accordingly they crossed the ditch of the Bastile, 
to the spot where the wall separated it from that of the 
St. Antoine gate. Unluckily, the ditch had been deepened 
here, and the water, on which ice was floating, was up to 
their arm-pits. They, nevertheless, set to work with a 
vigour which can be inspired only by circumstances like 
those under which they wer6 placed. Scarcely had they 
begun when, about twelve feet above their heads, they 
saw light cast upon them from the lantern which was 
carried by a patrol major ; they were compelled instantly 
to pu^ their heads under water, and this they had to do 
several times in the course of the night. The wall at 
which they were working had a thickness of a yard and 
a half ; so that, although they plied their crowbars with- 
out intermission, they were nine mortal hours in yaking 
a hole of suflBcient size for them to cS*eep through. Their 
task was ultimately achieved, they parsed through the 
aperfiirc, aqd 'yere now beyond the walls of^ their prison. 
But ‘even at this moment of exultation, they had a narrow 
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escape from perishing. In their way to the road by which' 
they w^re to go, there was an aqueduct ; it was not more 
than six feet wide, but it had ten feet of water and two 
feet of mud. Into thifi they stumbled. Fortunately, 
Latude <lid not lose tiis upright position; having shaken 
off his companion, who had mechanically grasped him, 
he scrambled up the bank, and then drew out D ’Alegre 
by the hair of his head. 

The clock struck five as they entered the high road. 
After having joyously clasped each other in a long and 
close embrace, they dropped on their knees, and pOured 
?orth fervent thanks to the ‘Divine Being, who had so 
miraculously aided them in their dangerous undertaking, 
•in consequence of the evaporation which was taking place, 
they now began to feel more acutely than when they were 
in the water the effects of their immersion ; their whole 
frame was rapidly becoming rigid. They, therefore, drew 
a change of clothes from the portmanteau ; but they w^re 
so much benufnbed and exhausted, that neither of them 
couM dress without being assisted by his friend. When 
they were somewhat recovered, they took a hackney-coach, 
and eventually found shelter in the house of a kind-hearted 
tailor, a native of Languedoc, who was known to Latqde. 

To gain strength after their toils, as well as to let the 
hue and cry die away, the friends remained nearly a 
month in concealment. It having been settled between 
them that, in order to avoid being both caught at once, 
they should quit the country separately, D’Alegre, in the 
disguisft of a peasan^ set out on his journey to Brussels. 
He reached. that city in safety, and informed Latude of 
his success. Futnished with a parish register o^ his 
host, who wae nearly of his own age, and ‘with 9bm% old 
papers relative to a lawsuit, and dressed as a servant, 
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Latiidd departed, ^e went on foSt a few leagues from 
Paris, and then took the diligence for Valenciennes. He 
was several times stopped, searched, and questioned, and, 
on one occasion, was in imminent danger of beihg de- 
fected. By dint, however, of sticking to his story, that 
he was carrying law papers to his master’s brother at 
Amsterdam, he got safely to Valenciennes, at which 
town he removed into the stage for Brussels. He was 
walking when they reached the boundary post which 
marks the frontier line of France and the Netherlands. 
“ My feelings,” says he, ‘‘got the better of my prudence; 
I threw myself on the ground, and kissed it with trans- 
port. At length, thought I, I can breathe without fear 1 
My companions, with astonishment, demanded the causer 
!of this extravagance. I pretended that, just at the very 
moment, in a preceding year, I had escaped a great 
danger, and that I always expressed my gratitude to 
Providence by a similar prostration when the day came 
round.” 

Latude had appointed D’ Alegre to meet him at the 
Hotel de Coffi, in Brussels. Thither he went immedi- 
ately on bis arrival ; but there disappointment and sorrow 
awaited him. The landlord at first denied any knowledge 
of D’Alegre ; and, when further pressed he hesitated, and 
became extremely embarrassed. This was enough to 
convince the inquirer that his friend had been seized; 
and the conviction was strengthened, by his having heard 
nothing from him, though D’ Alegre knew the moment 
when his companion would reach Brj^seb. As his friend 
could, be arrested on the Austrian territory, it was obvious 
that Jjatude could not remain in it witlfbut danger; and, 
with a fieai^ hea4st, he resolved to fiy instantly from this 
inhospitable soiL ^e secured ^ place in the canal boat. 
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which was* that night to proceed t^ Antwerp. In ti^e 
course £>1 the voyage, he learned the fatal truth from a 
fellow-passenger. He was told, that one of the two 
prisoners, escaped from^the Bastile, had arrived at the 
Hotel de Goffi, had been apprehended by a police officer, 
and had been ultimately sent under a strong escort to 
Lille, and there delivered into the custody of a French 
exempt ; and, moreover, that all this was kept as secret 
as possible, in order not to alarm the other fugitive, the 
search after whom was carried on with such activity that 
Jie must inevitably fall into the hands of his pursuers. 

Believing that if he went on immediately to Amsterdam 
he wonJd find there an officer of the police waiting to 
^eize him, ho directed his st^ps to Bergen-op-Zoom. But 
now another trouble fell upon him. He had nearly ex-,^ 
hausted his scanty stock of money, and had not found at 
Brussels a remittance which he expected from his father : 
he afterwards learned that it had been intercepted by the 
French exempt, who was employed to trace him. While 
he remained at Bergen- op-Zoom, which was till he sup- 
posed that his enemies would have lost the hope of his 
coming to Amsterdam, he wrote to his father for a supply. 
But a considerable time must elsipse before he could re- 
ceive it ; and, in the meanwhile, he would run the risk of 
starving. When he had paid the rent of his wretched 
garret at Bergen- op-Zoom, and the fare of the boat which 
was to convey him to Amsterdam, a few shillings was aU 
that wa^eft. In this state of penury, unwilling to beg, 
he trii#lrwhether lif^ could be supported by grass and 
wild herbs alone. The experiment failed, for his stomach 
rejected the loaAisome food. To render his herb| less 
disgusting, He bought four pounds blalk audvlly-^ 
like rye bread, to eat with them. ^ 
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Hoping that by .this time the bloodhouiads of the 
marchioness had desisted from seeking him in thOoDutch 
capital, Latu^e ventured to embark. To hide his poverty, 
he kept aloof as much as po^'sible from his fellow- 
Voyagers. He was, however, not unobserved. There 
was in the boat one John Teerhorst, who kept a sort of 
humble public-house, in a cellar at Amsterdam. Under 
his unprepossessing exterior, he had a heart as kind as 
ever beat in a human breast. Chancing to catch a sight 
of Latude’s sorry fare, he could not help exclaiming, 
“ Good God ! what an extraordinary dinner you arei 
making I You seem to have more appetite than money 
Latude frankly owned that it was so. The good-patured 
Dutchman immediately led him to his own table. No 
compliments, Mr. Frenchman,” said he, ‘‘ seat yourself 
there, and eat and drink with me.” On further acquaint- 
ance with him, Latude discovered that his host was not 
only a truly benevolent man, hut that he had also the 
rare talent of conferring favours with suc^ delicacy as 
not to wound the feelings of the person whom he obliged. 

When they reached Amsterdam, Teerhorst offered to 
introduce him to a Frenchman named Martin, who, 
judging from himself, hq doubted not would be delighted 
to serve him. Latude, however, found that his fellow- 
count/yman was one of the most soulless animals whom 
he had ever seen ; a being who cared only for self. He 
was better fitted to be a turnkey of the Bastile than the 
consoler of one of its victims. The tears and loV spirits 
of his guest disclosed to the Dut^man the reSrption 
which Latude had met with, and the forebodings that 
oppressed him. Taking .his hand, he '^said, Do not 
weep^i will never abandon you: 1 am nbt rich, it is 
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true, but heart is ^ood ; we will do the best we can 
for you, and you will be satisfied.” ^ 

Teerliorst’s underground habitation was divided by a 
partition into two rooms f one of which served as kitchen, 
while the other was dt once shop, sitting-room, and bed- 
room. Though the narrow tenement was already crowded, 
Teerhorst contrived to make a sleeping place for Latude 
in a large closet ; and he and his wife cheerfully gave him 
a mattress from their own bed. Not content with feeding 
and lodging the fugitive, Teerhorst strove to divert him 
from melancholy thoughts, by taking him wherever there 
^as anything that could amuse him. His charitable 
efforts were but partially successful ; for the mind of 
Jl<atude*was deeply begloomed by his own precarious 
situation, and stilL more by liis incessantly brooding over 
and regretting the fate of D’Alegre. 

Though Latude had found no sympathy in Martin, he 
was more fortunate in another of his countrymen, Louis 
Clergue, who •was a native of Martagnac, where the 
fugitive was bom. Rich apd compassionate, Clergue 
gave him a room in his house, made him a constant 
partaker of his table, and furnished him with clothes and 
linen. The linen was not the least acceptable of these 
gifts; for Latude had been forty* days without a change 
of it. Clergue also assembled his friends, to hear the 
story of his guest, and to consult what could be done for 
him. They were all of opinion that Latude had nothing 
to fear, as neither the states-general nor the people of 
Amst^j^i^ would ever consent to deliver up a persecuted 
stranger, who had confidingly thrown himself on their 
protectiqn. Evea Latude himself began to believe th^ at 
last he was safe. ^ 

The unfortunate man was soon Woefully undeceived. 
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Not for a moment had his pursuers olackened in the chase, 
not a single precaution had they neglected that could lead 
to success. In aid of the subaltern agents, the '"French 
ambassador had also exerted h^'mself. By representing 
the fugitive as a desperate malefactor, he had obtained 
the consent of the States to arrest him. Calumny was 
one of the weapons uniformly employed against prisoners, 
in order to insulate them from their fellow-creatures, by 
extinguishing pity. But, in this instance, there seems 
reason for believing that bribery was an auxiliary to 
calumny: the expense of following up the fugitives. was 
no less than 9000^. sterling — a sum for which it is 
impossible to account, without supposing that much of it 
was expended in bribes. 

Though Latude had changed his name and the address 
to which his friends were to direct their communications, 
the active agents of the marchioness had succeeded in 
intercepting all his letters. One was at last allowed to 
reach him, as the means of effecting his ruin. It does 
not appear whether his residing in the house of M. 
Clergue was known to them — probably it* was ; but, if 
it were, they perhaps thought that it would be imprudent 
to seize him there, as his protector might proclaim to the 
populace the innocence of his guest, and thus excite a 
tumult. A letter from Latude’s father, containing a 
draft on a banker, was therefore forwarded to him. Into 
this snare he fell. As he was proceeding to the banker’s, 
the Dutch police officers pounced upon him, and he was 
immediately fettered and dragged along. crowd 

which had by this time gathered, i^as told that he was a 
dangerous criminal; but, as the nuiubers nevertheless 
cpijrtmhed ito increase, the brutal officers, w]>o were armed 
with heavy bludgelon|| dealt their blows liberally on all 
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sides, to cl^ar their Tvfiy to the town-hall. One of these 
blows struck the prisoner with such violence on the nape 
of his neck, that he dropped senseless to the ground. 

When consciousness Returned, he was lying on a 
truss of straw in a •dungeon; there was not a ray of 
light visible, not a sound to be heard. He seemed to be 
cut off from the human race, and he resigned himself 
wholly to despair. His tumultuous reflections were in- 
terrupted in the morning by a visit from St. Marc, the 
French exempt, who had pursued him from Paris. This 
brutal caitiff had the baseness to aggravate his sufferings 
by an awkward attempt at irony. “ He told me,” says 
Latude, ^Hhat I ought to pronounce the name of the 
JSiarchidness de Pompadour with the most profound 
respect — she was anxious only to load me with favours ; 
far from complaining, I ought to kiss the generous hand 
that struck me, every blow from which was a compli- 
ment and an obligation.” In a second visit, some time 
after, the exempt brought him an ounce of snuff, which 
he strongly recommended, but which Latude did not use, 
because he imagined, and not unreasonably, that it was 
poisoned. 

Latude remained nine days in this dungeon, while his 
captors were waiting for permission to carry him through 
the territory of the Empress Maria Theresa. They* were 
anxious to receive it without delay, for M. Clergue and 
the other friends of the prisoner^ were loudly asserting his 
innocence and the citizens began to murmur at the dis- 
grace jpl^h was cast upon their country by his seizure 
being permitted. Tfhe permission soon came,* and the 
myrmidons of the marchioness hastened to bear off their 
prey. ' , . • * 

In this instance, the Dutch an<^|||4‘^^^ governments 
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must bear the shame of having bhen ready instruments 
of the persecutors. It is, however, doubtful whether, 
had those governments acted otherwise, the fugitives 
would have escaped. To effe6l«; their purpose, the em- 
issaries of the Bastile did not scruple to violate the terri- 
tory of foreign powers. In 1752, a M. Bertin de Fretaux 
was carried off from England. He was secretly seized 
at Marylebone, put on board ship at Gravesend, and 
conveyed to the Bastile, where he died after having been 
confined for twenty-seven years. Even foreign subjects 
were not safe. The publisher of a Leyden Gazette 
having printed a satire on Louis XIV., he was kidnapped 
in Holland, and conveyed to the rock of St. Michael, on 
the Norman coast, and shut up in a cage till he died. 

At two in the morning, on the 9th of Ji;ne, 1756, the 
jailers of Latude came to remove him. Bound his body 
they fastened a strong leathern belt, on which were two 
large rings fastened by padlocks. Through these rings 
his hands were passed; so that his arms Vere pinioned 
down to his sides, without the power of motion. He was 
then conveyed to a boat, into the foulest corner of which 
he was thrown. As he could not feed himself, the ofiice 
of feeding him was committed to two men; they were so 
horribly filthy that he refused for f our-and-twenty hours to 
take nourishment from them. Force was then employed 
to make him eat. “They brought me,” says Latude, “ a 
piece of beef swimming in gravy; they took the meat in 
their hands, and thrust it into my mouth; they then took 
some bread, which they steeped in the grease, made 
me swallow it in a similar manner. f)uring this disgusting 
operation, one of these ruffians blew His nose T^ith his 
fingfirs,^nd, without wiping them, soaked<^some bread, 
and approached it iS my mouth. I turned my head aside, 
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but it wds too lerte. I Jiad seen these preliminaries, and 
my stomach* revolted. The consequeMce was, a long and 
severe fit of vomiting, which left me almost without 
strength or motion.” ^ 

The mode of confinement by the belt was absolute 
torture to the prisoner. At length, thanks to the com- 
passionate interference of a servant on board, who declared 
that, if no^)ne else would, he himself would cut it, the 
belt was removed, and Latude was indulged, by being 
only handcuffed on the right arm, and chained to one 
of his guards. When they arrived at Lille, St. Marc 
lilted for the night and sent *the prisoner to the town 
jail, where he was bolted to the chain of a deserter, 
scarcely giineteen, who had been told that be was to be 
tianged on the morrow. The despairing youth spent the 
night in trying to convince him, that he, too, would be 
hanged, and in proposing that they should elude a public 
execution by strangling themselves with their shirts. 
For the remainder of the journey Latude, with his legs 
ironed, travelled in a carriage with St. Hard, who took 
the precaution of canying pistols, and had likewise an 
armed servant by the side of the vehicle, whose orders 
were to shoot the captive if he made the slightest motion. 

By his associates at the Bastile,*St. Marc was received 
like some victor returning from the scene of his triumph. 
They swarmed round him, listened with greedy ears to 
the tale of his exertions and stratagems, and lavished 
praises and^ttentions upon him. The group must have 
borne nowHy distant resemblance to fiends exulting over 
a lost otn. # 

Stripped, and r^lothed in rags which were dropping 
to pieces, 'his hands and feet heavily ironed, thf ppsoher 
was thrown into one of the most noisome dungeons of IKe 
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fortress. A sprinkling of straw f<jrmed kis ted f covering 
it had none. The ^ only light and air which penetrated 
into this den of torment came through a loop-hole, which 
narrowing gradually from the inside to the outside, had 
a diameter of not more than fiVe inches at the furthest 
extremity. This loop-hole was secured and darkened by 
a fourfold iron grating, so ingeniously contrived that the 
bars of one net- work covered the interstices of another ; 
but there was neither glass nor shutters to ward off the 
inclemency of the weather. The interior extremity of 
this aperture reached within about two feet and a half of 
the ground, and served the captive for a chair and 
table, and sometimes he rested his arms and elbows on it 
to lighten the weight of his fetters. i 

Shut out from all communication with his fellow-beings, 
Latude found some amusement in the society of the rats 
which infested his dungeon. His first attempt to make 
them companionable was tried upon a single rat, which 
in three days, by gently throwing bits of J>read to it, he 
rendered so tame that it would take food from his hands. 
The animal even changed its abode, and established itself 
in another hole in order to be nearer to him. In a few 
days a female joined the fii^t comer. At the outset she 
wad timid ; but it was not long before she acquired bold- 
neaa^ and would quarrel and fight for the morsdis which 
were given by the prisoner. 

‘*T^en my dinner was brought in (says Latude) I called 
my companions: the male ran to me directly; the female, 
according to custom, came slowly and timiiyy, but at 
length approached close to me, and, ventured to what 

I offered her from my hand. Some time after, a third 
appeai^^ who was much less ceremonious than my first 
acquaintances. Alter his second visit, ie constituted 
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himself %ne of Ihe family, and made himself so perfectly 
at home, that he resolved to introduce his comrades. The 
next dfiy, he came accompanied by two others, who in 
the course of the week fought five more ; and thus, in 
less than a fortnight^ our family circle consisted of ten 
large rats and myself. 1 gave each of them names, which 
they learned to distinguish. When I called them they 
came to eat with me, from the dish, or off the same plate ; 
but I found this unpleasant, and was soon forced to find 
them a dish for themselves, on account of their slovenly 
habits. They became so tame that they allowed me to 
scratch their necks, and appeared pleased when I did ; 
but they would never permit me to touch them on the 
^back. ^Sometimes I amused myself with making them 
play, and joining in their gambols. Occasionally I threw 
them a piece of meat scalding hot: the most eager ran to 
seize it, burned themselves, cried out, and left it; while the 
less greedy, who had waited patiently, took it when it was 
cold, and escaped into a corner, where they divided their* 
prize: sometimes I made them jump up, by holding a 
piece of bread or meat suspended in the air.” In the 
course of the year, his four-footed companions increased 
to twenty-six. Whenever an intruder appeared he met 
with a hostile reception from the*old standers, and had to 
fight his way before he could obtain a footing. I^tude 
endeavoured to familiarise a spider, but in this he was 
unsuccessful. 

Another source of comfort was unexpectedly opened 
to thej^tary captive. Among the straw which was 
brou^lH for his b6d,*he found a piece of elder, and he 
conceived the idea of converting it into a sort of fiageoleh 
This, hdwev^, was a task of no ea^y accomple^A^ 
for his hands were fettered, and he had no tools. 
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necessity is proverbially inventivre. H6 succeeded in 
getting off the bucUe which fastened the waistband of 
his breeches, and bending it into a kind of chisel by 
means of his leg irons; and, wit|;i this clumsy instrument, 
after the labour of many months, he* contrived to form a 
rude kind of musical pipe. It was probably much inferior 
to a child’s whistle, but his delight when he had com- 
pleted it was extreme; the feeling was natural, and the 
sounds must have been absolute harmony to his ear. 

Though his flageolet made his lonely hours somewhat 
less burthensome, and at moments drew his attention 
wholly from maddening thoughts, the longing for liberty* 
would perpetually recur, and he racked his mind for 
plans to shake off his chains. The thought occurred to 
him, that if he could be fortunate enough to suggest some 
plan which would benefit the state, it might be repaid by 
the g^t of freedom. At that time the non-commissioned 
military oflicers were armed only with halberts, which 
could be of no use but in close engagep[ient; Latude 
proposed to substitute muskets for the halberts, and thfls 
make effective at least 20,000 men. But how was he 
to communicate his idea to the king and the ministers t 
he had neither pen, ink, nor paper, and strict orders had 
been given that he shoifld be debarred from the use of 
them. This obstacle, however, he got over. For paper, 
he moulded thin tablets of breads six inches square; for 
pens he used the triangular bones out of a caip’s belly; 
for ink his blood was substituted — to obtain it he tied 
round a finger some threads from his shirt, and*^ jmetured 
the end. As only a few drops could be procured\^ this 
way, and* as they dried up rapidly, he -^as compiblled to 
repefit t^e operation so often, that his fingers were hovered 
woun^i and enormously swelled. The necessity of 
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frequent punctures he ultimately obviated, by diluting 
the blood with water. 

When the memorial was finished, there was yet an- 
other difficulty to be sA*mounted; it must be copied. 
In this emergency, Latude clamorously demanded to see 
the major of the Bastile. To that officer he declared 
that, being convinced he had not long to live, he wished 
to prepare for his end by receiving religious assistance. 
The confessor of the prison was in consequence sent to 
him, was astonished and delighted by the memorial, 
J^ecame interested in his favour, and obtained an order 
that he should be supplied with materials for writing. 
The m^orial was accordingly transcribed, and presented 
• to the king. 

The suggestion was adopted by the government ; the 
unfortunate prisoner was, however, left to languish nn-» 
noticed in his dungeon. Again he tasked his faculties 
for a project which might benefit at once his country 
and himself. * At this period no provision was made in 
France for the widows of those who fell in battle. The 
King of Prussia had recently set the example of granting 
pensions; and Latude deemed it worthy of being imi- 
tated. But, knowing that an empty treasury would be 
pleaded in bar, he proposed a trifling addition to the 
postage of letters, which he calculated would raise an 
ample fund. His memorial and the data on which it 
was founded, were forwarded *to the monarch and the 
minister^ The tax was soon after imposed, and nomi- 
nall]pl(OT the purpose pointed out by Latude; but the 
widoj^a^ nevertheless, continued to be destitute, and the 
projector unpitie^. ^ 

Foiled inwall his efforts, the firmness of LatRde gave 
way. He had been pent;fojr three ^Ws and five months 
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in a loathsome dungeon, suffering more tha^ pen oatl 
describe. Exposed m his horrible fireless and window- 
less abode to all the blasts of heaven, three winters, one 
of which was peculiarly severe, had sorely tortured^ his 
frame. The cold, the keen winds, and a continual 
defluxion from his nostrils, had split his upper lip, and 
destroyed his front teeth ; his eyes were endangered from 
the same causes, and from frequent weeping ; his head 
was often suddenly affected by a sort of apoplectic stroke ; 
and his limbs were racked by cramp and rheumatism. 
Hope was extinct ; intense agony*of mind and body rm- 
dered existence insufferable; and the unhappy victim 
resolved to throw off a burthen which he -could no longer 
bear. No instrument of destruction being within reach, 
he tried to effect his purpose by starving himself ; and 
for a hundred and thirty-three hours he obstinately per- 
sisted in refusing all food. At last, his jailors wrenched 
open his mouth, and frustrated his design. Still bent on 
dying, he contrived to obtain and secrete a fragment of 
broken glass, with which he opened four of the large 
veins. During the night he bled till life was all but 
extinct Once more, however, he was snatched from the 
grave, and he now sullenly resigned himself to await his 
appointed time. 

After he had been confined a considerable time longer, 
a fortunate overfiowing of the Seine occasioned his 
removal The turnkey complained heavily that he was 
obliged to walk through the water to the pril^ner, and 
Latude was in consequence removed to an apal^[^t in 
the tower of La Comt6. . It had nb chimney, apd was 
one of the worst rooms in the tower, bat it was.a para- 
dise^whOai compared with the pestiferous hole from.which 
he had emerged*' Tet, so strong is the yearning fcur 
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aociety, Maddened aa he was by his removal, he 
could not help bitterly regretting th^ loss of his sociable 
rats, jis a substitute for them, he tried to catch some 
of pigeons which {^rched on the window ; and, by 
means of a noose, fca-med from threads drawn out of his 
linen, he finally succeeded in snaring a male and a female. 
“I tried,” says he, “ every means to console them for the 
loss of liberty. I assisted them to make their nest and 
to feed their young: my cares and attention equalled 
their own. They seemed sensible of this, and repaid me 
by every possible mark of affection. As soon as we had 
Established this reciprocal understanding, I occupied my- 
self entirely with them. How I watched their actions, 
. and enjbyed their expressions of tenderness I I lost my- 
self entirely while with them, and in my dreams continued 
the enjoyment.” 

This pleasure was too great to be lasting. He had 
been placed in his present apartment because it was 
under the care of a brutal turnkey, named Daragon, 
who had been punished for Latude’s former escape, and 
cherished a rankling feeling of revenge. It was Daragon 
who purchased the grain for the pigeons, and for this 
service the prisoner, besides the large profit which the 
turnkey made, gave him one out of the seven bottles of 
Wine which was his weekly allowance. Daragon now 
insisted on having four bottles, without which he would 
purchase no more grain. It* was to no purpose that 
Latudepljp^ded that the wine was indispensably necessary 
to res^'e his health ; the turnkey was deaf to reason, 
liattfte was provoke€ into asperity ; Daragon rushed out 
in a^ 4 ge; and Jn a short time he returned, pretending 
that he ha^ an order from the gpvemorvto^kifl the 
pigeons* My despair at this,” sa^ l<atude| exoeoded 
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all bounds, and absolutely unsettled my reason ; I could 
willingly have sacrificed my life to satisfy my just ven^ 
geance on this monster. I saw him make a motion to-« 
wards the innocent victims of n^ misfortunes ; I spi^ang 
>^orward to prevent him. I seized them, and, in my 
agony, 1 crushed them myself. This was perhaps the 
most miserable moment of my whole existence. 1 never 
recall the memory of it without the bitterest pangs. I 
remained several days without taking any nourishment — 
grief and it|^i|gnation divided my soul: my sighs were 
imprecations, and I held all mankind in mortal horror.’’ 

Fortunately^ a humane and generous man, the Count 
de Jumilhac, was soon after appointed governor of the 
Sastile. He compassionated the sufferings of Latude, 
and exerted himself to relieve them. He obtained for 
biTp an interview with M. de Sartine, the minister of 
police, who gave him leave to walk for two hours daily 
on the platform of the Bastile, and promised to befriend 
him. That promise he soon broke. Hope revived in the 
breast of Latude, and he again set to work to form plans 
for the good of the countiy. Schemes for issuing a new 
species of currency, and for establishing public granaries 
in all the principal towns, were among the first fruits of 
his meditations. With "respect to the latter project he 
says, Nothing could be more simple than the mode I 
suggested of constructing and provisioning these maga- 
zines. It consisted in a flight duty upon marriage, which 
all rich people, or those who wished to appe&s so, would 
have paid with eagerness, os I had the address^^found 
it upon their vanity.” This project^^ileased M. de^ffartine 
so much that he wished to have the merit of it to himself $ 
andp^by^eans of a third person, he soundfjd Latude, to 
know whether he* ^ould relinquish his claim to it on 
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having a sqiall pensiofl secured to him. Latude gave 'a 
brief but peremptory refusal, and de Sartine was 
thenceforth his enemy. All letters and messages to him 
remained unnoticed. •* 

While he was one day walking on the platform, h^ 
learned the death of his father. The sentinel who guarded 
him had served under his father, but did not know that 
the prisoner was the son of his old officer. Latude was 
overwhelmed by this fatal intelligence, and he fainted on 
the spot. His mother still lived; but she, too, was sinking 
into the grave from grief. It was in vain that, in the 
Viost pathetic language, she repeatedly implored the harlot 
marchioness to have mercy on the captive. Her prayers 
• might have moved a heart of flint, but they had no effect 
on Madame de Pompadour. But the horrors of imprison** 
ment were not enough to be inflicted on him; he was 
made the victim of calumny, and a stain was fixed upon 
his character. To get rid of importunity in his behalf, 
the men in ofllce replied to his advocates: — “Beware how 
you solicit the pardon of that miscreant. You would 
shudder if you knew the crimes he has committed.” 

Thus goaded almost to madness, it is not to be wondered 
at that he was eager to take vengeance on his persecutors. 
Since the heart of Madame de Pompadour was inaccessible 
to pity, he determined that it should at least feel thectings 
of mortification and rage. His plan was, to draw up a 
memorial exposing her character, and to address it to 
La Beaun^e, who had himself tasted the rigours of the 
Ba8tiJf^*^“I had only,” says he, “toplacein trusty hands 
the tm^ history of hir birth and infamous life, with all 
the particulars bf which I was well acquainte(]|^ in 
depriving me of existence, she woidd dread Jfy d ying 
words, and even from the/omb I Should still be an object 
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of terr6r to her. There was nothing then to restrain the 
blow with which I liad the power of crushing her- 
faithful friends who were to become the depositaries of 
my vengeance, in apprising lior of the danger,' would 
merely give her a single moment to escape it by 'd^tvihg 
me justice.” ^ 

It was while he was walking on the platform of the 
Bastile that he formed this chimerical project, for chi- 
merical it was, there being scarcely a probability that any 
one woufd have courage enough to second his attack 
on the potent and vindictive marchioness. Having cal- 
culated the distance between the top of the tower and 
the street of St. Anthony, on which he looked down, he 
perceived that it was possible to fling a packet into the 
street. Nothing of this kind could, however, be done 
while he w^s closely watched by Falconet the aid- 
major, and a serjeant, both of whom always attended 
him in his walk. Falconet was insufferably garrulous, 
particularly on his own exploits, and Lal^ude hoped to 
disgust him by perpetual sarcasm and contradiction. He 
succeeded in silencing him, but Falconet still cluUg to 
him like his shadow. To tire him out, Latude adopted 
tho plan of almost running during the whole of the time 
that he was on the platform. The aid-major remonstrated, 
but the prisoner answered, that rapid motion was indis- 
pensably necessary to him, in order to excite perspiration. 
At last, Falconet suff ered'him to move about as he pleased, 
and fell into gossiping with the sergeant, ii!\yhich they 
both engaged so deeply that Latude was left unlA^^ced. 

The next step of Latude was to gaze into the wii:idows of 
thepppositehoases, and scrutinise the fa'ees of the persons 
whom h^sitW', till he could see some one whose counten^se 
seemed indicative of hom^^ fadings. It was 
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female sex^jas lbyai^ttil M|j| R sensibility than the male, that 
he mainly relied for succou^; and his attention 

was finally fixed on two young women, who were sitting 
themselves at work ^ a chamber, and whose looks 
appeared to betoken that they were of kind dispositions. 
HstWg caught the eye of one of them, he respectfully 
saluted her by a motion of his hand; the sign was an- 
swered by both of them in a similar manner. After this 
dumb intercourse had continued for some days, he showed 
them a packet, and they motioned to him to fiing it;, but 
he gave them to understand that it was not yet ready. 

• The means of conveyance for his intended work were 
now secured, but as he no longer had materials for 
•writing,* he had still much to contrive. But he was not 
of a nature to be discouraged even by serious obstacles. 
He had fortunately been allowed to purchase some books, 
and he resolved to write between the lines and on the 
margins of the pages. As a pen made of a carp bone 
would not writ» a sufficiently small hand for interlineations, 
he beat a halfpenny as thin as paper, and succeeded in 
shaping it into a tolerable pen. Ink was yet to be 
provided, and this was the worst task of all to accomplish. 
Having on the former occasion narrowly escaped gangrene 
in his fingers, he was afraid to use blood, and was there- 
fore compelled to find a substitute. To make his ^k of 
lamp-black was the mode which occurred to him ; but as 
he was allowed neither fire nor dlandle. how was the black 
to be obta^edt By a series of stratagems he managed 
to surmount the difficulty. Under pretence of severe 
tootl(!a<^e, he borrowed from the sei^’eant, who attended 
him on the platform, a pipe and the articles for lightingiti 
I^Jie secret^ a piece of the tinder. By a simidat^ fit 
^ ^ ^ oil -tern the ddctor. Ihis ha pift 
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into a pomatum pot, and made from thread drawn 

out of tlie sheets. 'He then madh a how and peg, like a 
drill, and with this and the piece of tinder, by *dint of 
rapid friction, he ignited two sn!|Lll bits of dry wood, and 
lighted his lamp. The first view of the light threw him« 
he says, into a delirium of joy. The condensed smok^he 
collected on the bottom of a plate, and in six hours he had 
sufficient for his purpose. But here he was stopped short, 
and all his trouble seemed likely to be thrown away ; for 
the light and oily black fioated on the water instead of 
mixing with it. He got over this by affecting to have a 
violent cold. The prison apothecary sent him some syrupj 
and Latude employed it to render the lamp-black miscible 
with water. * e 

Thus provided with materials for writing, Latude sat 
down to compose his*work. ‘‘ My whole heart and soul 
were in it,” says he, and I steeped my pen in the gall 
with which they were overfiowing.” Having completed 
the history of his persecutor, he wrote a letter of 
instructions to La Beaumelle; another to a friend, the 
Chevalier de Mehegan, in case of La Beaumelle being 
absent; and a third to his two female friends, in which he 
directed them how to proceed, and entreated them to 
exert themselves in his fiehalf. The whole of the papers 
he piiipked up in a leathern bag, which he formed out of 
the lining of a pair of breeches. As the packet was 
rather bulky, and the carrying it about his person was 
dangerous, he was anxious to get rid of soon as 
possible. Some tune, however, elapsed before ^e could 
catch sight of his friendly neighboifi^s. At lengt^i one of 
them saw his signal, descended into the street, and caught 
thejiacfedt.^ Three months and a half passed^^way, 
which he frequently saw them, and they seemed* 
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pleased with soinething that related to him, but Jie wa^ 
unable to comprehend their signs. At last, on the 18th 
of April, 1764, they approached the window, and displayed 
a roll of paper, on whicl|*was written in large characters, 
^‘The Marchioness ofr Pompadour died yesterday.”. 

‘‘I thought I saw the heavens open before me I” 
exclaimed Latude. His oppressor was gone, and he felt 
an undoubting confidence that his liberation would im« 
mediately follow as a necessary consequence. He was 
soon cruelly undeceived. After some days had passed 
over, he wrote to the lieutenant of police, and claimed 
4iis freedom. * Sartine had given strict orders to all the 
officers of the Bastile to conceal the death of the mar- 
^chionesS, and he instantly hurried to the prison, to 
discover how the news had reached Laj^de. He summoned 
the prisoner into his presence, and harshly questioned 
him on the subject. Latude perceived that a disclosure 
might be prejudicial to the kind females, and, with equal 
firmness and ahonour, he refused to make it. ^^The 
avowal,” said Sartine, ‘‘is the price of your liberty.” 
The captive, however, again declared that he woffid 
rather perish than purchase the blessing at such a cost. 
Finding him inflexible, the baffied lieutenant of police 
retired in anger. Irritated by repeated letters, petitions, 
and remonstrances being neglected, and having been led 
to fear that he was to be perpetually imprisoned, to 
prevent him from suing Pompadour’s heirs, Latude in an 
evil hour laat all command over himself, and wrote a 


violent epistle to Sartine, avowedly for the purpose of 
enra^^ him. This act of insane passion was punished 
by instant removal to one of the worst dungeons, where 
his fare was bread and water. • a * . 
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obtained an ord^ to |ranipfer bim to 
Vmeenite, and imibure him in an oubliette. Before he 
removed the prisoner, he circulated a report ‘‘that he 
meant to deliver him, but thflgt, to accustom him by 
degrees to a change of air, he was gtiing to place him for 
a few months in a convent of^ monks.’’ On the ni^t of 
the 14th of August, 1764, an officer of police, with two 
assistants, came to convey him to his new prison. “My 
keepers,” says he, “fastened an iron chain round my 
neck, the end of which they placed under the bend of my 
knees; one of them placed one hand upon my mouth, and 
tlfie other behind my head, whilst his companion pulled 
the chain with all hie might, and completely bent me 
double. The pain I suffered was so intense that I thought 
my loins and spine were crushed; I have no doubt it 
equalled that endured by the wretch who is broken on 
the wheel. In this state 1 was conveyed from the Bastile 
to Vincennes.” 

At Vincennes he was placed in a celL iHis mind and 
boAy were now both overpowered by the severity of his 
fate, dangerous illness came on, and he every day grew 
weaker. Fortunately for Latude, M. Guyonuet, tha 
governor of the fortress, had nothing of “the steeled 
|ailer” about him; he was a generous, humane man, of 
amiable manners. He listened to the mournful tale of 
the captive, wept for his misfortunes, took on himself the 
resp^sibility of giving him a good apartment, and 
obtained for him the privilege of walking d^y for two 
hours in the garden. 

Despainng, as well he might, of being ever releaA/d by 
his inflexible enemies, Latude meditated ancessanti^ bn the 
meiw cf oscapxng. Fifteen mon'A^ elapsed before an 
OWortunity occurred, and then it wacj^broiigtat abodt by 
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chance. * He liralliing in the garden, on a KoTemher 
afternoon, when a thick fog suddenljicame on. The idea 
of turning it to account rushed into his mind. He was 
guarded by two sentries ^d a serjeant, who never quitted 
his side for an instant^ but he determined to make a bold 
attempt. By a violent push of his elbows he threw off 
the sentries, then pushed down the serjeant, and darted 
post a third sentry, who did not perceive him till he was 
gone by. All four set up the cry of ‘‘Seke him I” and 
Latude joined in it still more loudly, pointing with his 
finger, to mislead the pursuers. There remained only 
a)ne sentry to elude, but he was on the alert, and unfortu- 
nately knew him. Presenting his l^lyonet, he threatened 
^to kill tBe prisoner if he did not stop. “My dear Chenu,” 
said I to him, “you are incapable of such an action ; your 
orders are to arrest, and not to kill me. I had slackened 
my pace, and came up to him slowly ; as soon as I was 
close to him, I sprang upon his 'musket, I wrenched it 
from him with such violence that he was thrown down 
in the struggle; I jumped over his body, flinging the 
musket to a distance of ten paces, lest he should fiire it 
after me, and once more I ^hieved my liberty.” 

Favoured by the fog, Latude contrived to hide himself 
in the park till night, when he scaled the wall, and pro- 
ceeded, by by-ways, to Paris. He sought a refuge^ irith 
the two kind females to whom he had entrusted his packet* 
They were the daughters of a hair-dresser named L#ru]». 
The asylui|^r which he asked was granted in the kindest 
manner. They procured for him some linen, and an 
aparffnent in the house, gave him fifteen livres which they 
had siCved, and supplied him with food from all their own 
meab* *The^ papers confided to them they had 
Youred) but in vain, to deUver to tiio Iversons for wSpom 
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they 'were iatended; two of those p«r8<^n8’'wele absent 
f^om iTitoee; the third was recently inarried) and his 
wife, on hearing diat the packet was from the Bastile, 
would not suffer her husband tob^receive it. 

Latude was out of prison, but he^'^as not out of dan- 
ger. He was convinced that, to whatever quarter 
might bend his steps, it would be next to impossible to 
elude M. de Sartine, who, hy means of his spies, was 
omnipresent. In this emergency, he deemed it prudent 
to conciliate his persecutor ; and he accordingly wrote a 
letter to him, entreating forgiveness for insults offered in 
a moment of madness, promising future silence and sub-^ 
mission, and pathetically imploring him to become his 
protector. This overture had no result. He tiled the, 
influence of various persons, among whom was the Prince 
of Conti, but everywhere he was met by the prejudice 
which Sartine had raised against him ; and, to add to his 
alarm and vexation, he learned that a strict search was 
making for him, and that a reward of a thousand crowns 
was offered for his apprehension. 

As a last resource, he determined to make a personal 
appeal tfi, the Duk^of Choiseul, the first minister, who 
was then with the court at Fontainebleau. It was mid- 
December, when he set but, the ground was covered with 
ice and snow, and the cold was intense. A morsel of 
h;rea^ was his v^hole stock of provisions, he had no money, 
and be d|red not approach a house, proce^ on the high 
road, 5r travel by day, lest he should be inte^^pted. In 
his nightljr circuitous journey, of more than forty mSes, 
he often fell dnto ditches, or tore himself in scri^if^ling 
through the heJiges, *^I hid myself in a field,” Sb,j8 he, 
^i^gAhe of the 16th; afid, after walking for 
two successive nights, I aniyed on the laortiiug^of thu 
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17th at Fontaii^leaufwora out by fatiguei hung^, grief, 
and despair.” < 

Latude was too soon couTinced that there was no chance 
of escaping from the T^geance of M. de Sartine. As 
soon as he had annotlnced his arrival to the duke, two 
officers of the police came to convey him, as they said, to 
the minister; but their mask was speedily thrown off, and 
he found that they were to escort him back to Vincennes. 
They told him that every road had been beset, and eveiy 
vehicle watched, to discover him, and they expressed their 
wonder at his having been able to reach Fontainebleau 
findetected. ‘‘I now learned,” says he, “for the first 
time, that theic was no crime so great, or so severely 
•punished, as a complaint against a minister. These ex* 
empts quoted to me the case of some deputies from the 
provinces, who, having been sent a short time before to 
denounce to the king the exactions of certain intendants, 
had been arrested and punished as dangerous incendiaries 1 
On his reaching Vincennes, he was thrown into a 
horrible dungeon, barely six feet by six and a half in 
diameter, which was secured by four iron-plated, treble- 
bolted doors, distant a foot from each other. To aggra- 
vate his mii^ery, he was told that he deserved a thousand 
times worse treatment ; for that he had been the cause 
of the Serjeant who guarded him being hanged. .This 
appalling news entirely overwhelmed him^ he gave him- 
self up to fran^c despair, and incessantly accused himself 
as the murdciFer of the unfortunate man. In the course 
of a few days, however, a compassionate sentinel, who 
was iffov^d by his grofns, relleVed his heart, by informing 
him that the seq^ant was well, and had only 
imprisoned. , * ^ • 

The kin^'-hdftrted governor sometifhes visited lAtudCy 

2g 
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but the information which he brought was^not consolatory. 

He had tried io more M. de Sartine, and had found him 
inflexible. Sartine, however, sent to offer the prisoner 
his liberty, on condition that h<^ would name the person 
who held his papers, and he pledg6d his honour that no 
harm should come to that person. Latude knew him too 
well to trust him. He resolutely answered, “ I entered 
my dungeon an honest man, ^'Hd I will die rather than 
leave it a dastard and a knave.” 

Into the den*, where he was as it were walled up, no 
ray of light entered ; the air was never changed but at 
,the moment when the turnkey opened the wicket; th6^ 
straw on which he lay was always rotten with damp, and 
the narrowness of the space scarcely allowed him^room to 
move. His health of course rapidly declined, and his 
body swelled enormously, retaining in every part of it, 
when touched, the impression of the finger. Such were 
his agonies that he implored his keepers, as an act of 
mercy, to terminate his existence. At last, after having 
endured months of intense suffering, he was removed to 
a habitable apartment, where his strength gradually 
returned. > 

Though his situation was improved, he was still 
entirely secluded from society. Hopeless of escape, he 
pond|red on the means of at^ least opening an intercourse 
with his fellow-prisoners. On the outer side of his 
chamber was the garden; in which each of the prisoners, 
Latude alone being excluded, was daily alll^ired to walk 
by himself for a certain time. This wall was five feet 
thick; so that to penetrate }$, seemed almost as^^dSSicult 
as to escape. But what cannot time^and perseverance 
acconjp&hf His only mstruments were ^broken piece 
of a sword and an fron hoo|) of a bucket, which he had 
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contrived to secrete ; ^et witk these, by dint of .twenty-^ 
six months’ labour, he managed to ^rforate the mass of 
stone. * The whole was made in a dark corner of the 
chimney, and he 8toppe(i*the interior opening with a plug, 
formed of sand and |)laster. A long wooden peg, rather 
shorter than the hole, was inserted into it, that, in case 
of the external opening being noticed and sounded, it 
might seem to be not more than three inches in depth. 

For a signal to the prisoner walkiilg in the garden, 
he tied several pieces of wood so as to form a stick about 
six feet long, at the end of whi(*h hung a bit of riband. 
sThe twine with which it was tied was made from threads 
di'awn out of his linen. He thrust the stick through the 
^hole, aifd succeeded in attracting the attention of a fellow- 
captive, the Baron de Venae, who had been nineteen 
years confined for having presumed to give advice to 
Madame de Pompadour. He successively became ac- 
quainted with several others, two of whom were also the 
victims of the marchioness : one of them had been seven- 
teen years in prison, on suspicion of having spoken iU of 
her ; the other had been twenty-three years, because he 
was suspected of having written against her a pamphlet, 
which h^ had never even seen. The prisoners contrived 
to convey ink and paper to Latude through the hole ; he 
opened a correspondence with them, encouraged thgm to 
write to each other, and became the medium through 
which they transmitted their letters. The burthen of 
captivity much lightened to him by this new oc- 
cupation. 

Ai# unfortunate change ior the prisoners now took 
place.* The bene'volent and amiable-matmered Guyopnet 
was succeeded by Rottgemont, a^man who we^a ^ojutsast 
to him \a every respect ; he^ avaridious^ flmty-hearted, 
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brutal, and a devoted tool of M. de Sardine., The diet 
which he provided fcfr the captives was of the worst kind ; 
and their scanty comforts were as much as possible 
abridged. That he might not ‘ne thwarted in the ex- 
ercise of his tyranny, he dismissed' such of the prison 
attendants as he suspected of being humane, and replaced 
them by men whose dispositions harmonised with his own. 
How utterly devoid of feeling were the beings whom he 
selected, may be judged by the language of his cook. 
This libel on the human race is known to have said, “ K 
the prisoners were ordered to be fed upon straw, I would 
give them stable-litter;” and on other occasions he de- 
clared, “ If I thought there was a single drop of juice in 
the meat of the prisoners, I would trample it under my , 
foot to squeeze it out.” Such a wretch would not have 
scrupled to put poison into the food, had not his master 
had an interest in keeping the captives alive. When any 
one complained of the provisions, he was insultingly 
answered, ‘^Itis but too good for prisondrs;” when he 
applied for the use of an article, however insignificant, 
the reply was, It is contrary to the rules.” So horrible 
was the despotism of the governor that, within three 
months, four of the ppsoners strangled themselves in 
despair. “ The Inquisition itself,” says Latude, “ might 
envydiis proficiency in torture I” 

Latude was one of the first to suffer from the brutality 
of Bougemont. The apartment in which Guyonnet had 
placed him commanded a fine view. The %goyment of 
a prospect was thought to be too great a luxury for a 
, prisoner ; and, accordingly, Eougentent set about deriv- 
ing him of it. He partly built up the "^^indows, filled the 
iifterstices of the bars with close iron net- work ; and then, 
lest a blade of grass should be visible, blockaded the 
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outside with a Tike a mill-hopper, so that^nothiog 
could l)e perceived but a narrow slip f>f skj. But his situa- 
tion was soon made far worse. In a fit of anger, caused by 
his being refused the mtkns of writing to the lieutenant 
of police, he imprudently chanced to wish himself in his 
former cell again. He was taken at his word. On the 
following morning, when he had forgotten his unguarded 
speech, he was led back to his dark and noisome dungeon. 
“ Few will believe,” says he, ‘‘ that such inhuman jests 
could be practised in a civilised country.” 

M« de Sartine, being now appointed minister of the 
marine, was replaced by M. Le Noir. It was some time 
before Jjatude knew of this change, and he derived no 
* benefit from it, the new head of the police being the friend 
of Sartine. He wished to address the minister, but the 
means were refused, and he again tasked his skill to 
remove the obstacle. The only light he enjoyed was 
when his food was brought to him. The turnkey then 
set down thS lamp at the entrance of the wicket, and 
went away to attend to other business. Of the turnkey’s 
short absence Latude availed himself to write a letter : it 
was written on a piece of his shirt, with a straw dipped 
in blood. His appeal^ was, disregarded; and, to 
prevent him from repeating it in the same manner, the 
governor ordered a socket for the candle to be^ fixed 
on the outside of the wicket, so that only a few feeble 
rays might penetrate into the dungeon. But the captive 
was not to*^ easily discouraged; and, besides, he took a 
deli^h^in baffling his persecutors. He had remaining in 
a p^aium pot some oil, sent by the surgeon to alleviate 
the colic pains which were caused by the dampness <^f his 
abod^. Cotton drawn from his stockings suj^lbd^im i^rith 
a wick. He tJxen twisted» s^me of lus straw into a ropei 
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wbicli be coiled up, and fastened, in the i^ape of a bee- 
hive, With another portion of straw he made a eort of 
stick, five feet long, with a bit of linen at the end of it. 
The turnkey was always obliged to bring his food at 
twice; and, while he was fetching the second portion, 
Latude thrust out the stick, obtained a light from the 
cftudle, lighted his taper, and then closely covered it over 
with the bee-hive basket. When he was left by himself 
he unhooded the lamp, and wrote a second letter with his 
*own blood. The only result was, to make his jailers 
believe that he was aided by the prince of darkness. 

It was not till Latude was again at death’s-door that he 
was removed from his dungeon ; on being taken ^ut he 
W^mted, and remained for a long while insensible. When 
r :1he came to himself his mind wandered, and for some time 
he imagined that he had passed into the other world. 
Medical aid was granted to him, and he slowly recovered 
his health. The turnkeys now occasionally dropped 
obscure hints of some beneficial change, which he was at 
a loss to understand. The mystery was at length explained. 
The benevolent M. de Malesherbes had lately been 
cij)pointed a cabinet minister, and one of his first acts was 
to inspect the state prisons. He saw Latude, listened to 
his mournful story, was indignant at his six-and-twenty 
yeans’ captivity, and promised redress. 

Latude had.been more than eleven years at Vincennes, 
when the order arrived for his release. His heart beat 
high with exultation ; but he was doomed to suffer severe 
disappointment. At the moment when he imagined ^that 
he was free, an ofiicer informed him, that the ifiii^ister 
thought it expedient to accustom him gradually to a. purer 
and ^at he was ^therefore directed to convey him to 
a e^^vent, where he^ was to remain for a few months. 
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These were thf very^ame words which had been spoken 
to him when he was sent from the Castile to Vmcennes ; 
and, tinowing their meaning but too well, they almost 
palsied his faculties. JHis enemies had been busily at 
work ; by gross mistepresentations, and by forging in his 
name an extravagant memorial to the king, they had 
induced M. de Malesherbes to believe that the prisonej’s 
intellects were disordered, and that he could not be 
immediately released without peril. 

It was to the hospital of Charenton, the Parisian 
bedlam, that the officers were removing Latude. When 
he was about to quit Vincennes, he heard the brutal 
Bougemont describe him to them as a dangerous and 
hardened criminal, who could not be too rigorously con- 
fined. It was also hinted, that the prisoner was gifted 
with magical powers, by virtue of which he had thrice 
escaped in an extraordinary manner. When he was 
turned over to the monks, called the Brothers of Charity, 
who had the^ management of Charenton, these particulars 
were faithfully reported to them, and he was in^duced 
under the name of Danger, in order to excite an idea of 
his formidable character. " 

Unacquainted with the nature of Charenton, Latude, 
on seeing the monks, had supposed that he was in a 
monastery. On finding that he was in a mad-house, he 
dropped lifeless to the gnmnd. He was conducted to a 
cell, which was o^r the vaultr where the furious lunatics 
were chaiii9d« and their shrieks and groans were horrible^i 
In th^ night he heard the*BOund of voices, and discovered 
thA \^o prisonersf one m the adjoining room, and the 
other in that above, were talking about him, out of their 
windows. ^They were both of them state^ prison^*!,, tbe 
hospital being occasionall^r converted into a jail ty tl^e 
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ministers : one was named St. Magloire^ the other the 
Baron <fe Prilles. T<atude introduced himself to them, 
and they promised him all the services in their power. 
Do Prilles possessed considerableanfluence with the officers 
of the establishment, and he exerted^it so effectually that 
he obtained permission for Latude to be visited by his 
fellow-captives. He had, however, enjoyed this comfort 
only for a short time, when Rougemont came and gave 
orders for his being placed in close and solitary confinement. 

Latude remained in seclusion for a considerable time ; 
but, at length, by diht of incessant remonstrances, De 
Prilles induced the superiors of the hospital to allow his ' 
new friend to take his meals in the apartment of St. Ber- 
nard, one of his fellow-captives. Another favofir was 
soon after granted ; he was permitted to take some exercise 
in the smaller court, when all the inmates of the place had 
been shut up for the night. It was then winter ; and, at 
eight o’clock, the keeper led him to the court ; and, when 
he was not disposed to walk with him, he placed his 
lantern on a stone, and watched him through some holes 
purposely bored in the door. 

Trifling as were these indulgences, the worthy monks 
had disobeyed positive orders in allowing them. But 
they did not stop here. The head of the hospital. Father 
Facio, was so deeply moved by the injustice done to the 
captive that he waited on M. de Malesherbes to intercede 
for him. On his assuring' the minister that the prisoner 
^ was submissive, docile, and perfectly sane, his4earer, who 
had been told that Latude was a furious madman, was 
astonished and indignant at having been deceive^ ^e 
promised that he would speedily release him, and desired 
that Se might, in the meanwhile, enjoy as much libei'ty 
as the hospital regulations would allow. Unfortunately, 
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however, for Latude, Jlalesherbes very shortly after ceased 
to be one bf th*e ministers. ^ * 

ThcFugh he failed to obtain his freedom, the situation 
• of Latude was much ameyorated ; he might roam wherever 
he would, within th(i bounds of the establishment. He 
derived additional comfort from several of the state 
prisoners being now suffered to take their meals together, 
instead of having them separately in their apartments. 
The party thus formed admitted to their society several 
of the lunatics who had been liberally educated, and were ' 
harmless. One of these unfortunate men asserted himself 
^ to be the Divinity ; another claimed ta be a son of Louis 
XV.; a third took a higher flight, and was the reigning 
monarah. These aspiring pretensions were strongly con- 
* trusted with the humility of others. A barrister, whose 
intellect love had shaken, manifested his insanity by 
throwing himself at every one’s feet and imploring pardon. 
Another individual, who had been a hermit, obstinately 
persisted in believing that Latude was a German elector, 
and, in spite of all attempts to prevent it, would perform 
for him the meanest domestic offices. If I told him in 
the morning,” says Latude, that a flea had disturbed my 
rest, he would not leave my chamber till he had killed 'it : 
he would bring it to me in th^ hollow of his hand, to 
show me what he had done ! ‘ My lord,’ he would say, 
.‘it will bite no more, and vnll never again disturb the 
sleep of your most serene highnjess.’” 

A fellow prisoner who had recently been confined in a , 
cell during a furious paroxysm of insanity, now gave 
son^ iiformation to, Latude, which deeply wounded hisr 
feeling#. From him Latude learned that his early friend 
d’ Alegre was in the prison, a raving maniac. s];La^up 1b an 
iron- cage* *His entreaties were sp pressihg, that^tke 
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monks granted him permission to Tisit this unfortunate 
being. Be found hi^ a lamentable spectacle, shrunk to 
a skeleton, his hair matted, and his eyes sunkeh and 
haggard. Latude rushed to embrace him, but was repelled 
with signs of aversion by the maniao. In vain he strove 
to recall himself to the maniac’s recollection; the lost 
being only looked fiercely at him, and exclaimed, in a 
hollow tone, “ I know you not ! — begone ! — I am God 1 ” 
This victim of despotism had been ten years at Charenton, 
and he continued there, in the same melancholy state, 
during the remainder of his existence, which was pro- 
tracted till a very late period. 

After Latude had been for nearly two years at 
Charenton, his friends succeeded in obtaining an oi^er for 
his release, on condition that he should permanently fix 
his abode at Montagnac, his native place. He quitted the 
prison without hat or coat ; all his dress consisting of a 
tattered pair of breeches and stockings, a pair of slippers, 
and a great-coat thirty years old, which damp had reduced 
to rottenness. He was penniless, too ; but,” says he, “ I 
was regardless of all these circumstances ; it was enough 
that I was free I ” 

With some money, which he borrowed from a person 
who knew his family, Latude procured decent clothing. 
He called on M. le Noir, who received him not unfavour- 
ably,^ *^and desired him to depart without delay for 
Montagnac. Unfortunately, he did not follow this advice. 

, He lingered in Paris to draw up a memoriaybo the king^ 
.soliciting a recompense for his plans; and he had an 
interview with the Prince de Beauveau, to when) he 
related his woeful story. In his memoi^al, he mentioned 
M. de Sigrtine ; and, though he intimates that lie scud 
noting offensive, w may dpubt whether lie manifested 
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mucli fofbea^nce. • The ministers now gave .him per- 
emptory orders to quit Paris ; it is obvious that they were 
acquainted with his memorial, and were irritated by it 
beyond measure. He^ad proceeded forty-three leagues 
on his journey to tlfe south of France, when he was over- 
taken by an officer of police, who carried him back a 
prisoner to the capital. 

Latude waff now taught that hitherto he had not reached 
the lowest depth of misery : he was doomed to e^qperience 
a “ bitter change, severer for severe.” Till this time his 
companions in suffering had been men with whom it was 
no disgrace to associate; but, in this instance, he was 
tossed among a horde of the most abandoned ruffians on 
earth f he was immured in the Bicetre, in that part of the 
gaol which was appropriated to swindlers, thieves, 
murderers, and other atrocious criminals, the scum and 
offscouring of France. On his arrival there, he was 
stripped, clad in the coarse and degrading prison attire, 
thrust into aidungeon and supplied with a scanty portion 
of bread and water. 

He was now in the midst of wtetches, who tormented 
him with questions as to what robberies and murdersrhe 
had committed, boasted of their own numerous crimes, 
and laughed at his preten&ing to innocence. “I was 
condemned,” says he, “ to endure their gross and ^gust- 
ing language, to listen to their unprincipled projects, in 
short to breathe the very atmo^here of vice.” It was in 
vain that, procure his liberation from this den of 
infamy, he wrote to the friends who had rescued him 
from ^hiirenton ; sinae of them were silenced by the oA 
falsehood that he was a dangerous maidman, and ^thers 
were alienated by being told that he had b^c^dli in^ the 
boulte of a lady of rank, ai^ by Ih^ats had teirifled her 
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into givini^him a large sum of moneys^ This last calumny 
stung him to the soul,f and he wrote to M. de Sartine to 
demand a trial ; but his letter produced no other Effect 
than the issuing of an order to tai|j:e from him the means 
of writing. Such accumulated injustice soured his mind, 
and brooding over the hope of revenge, he assumed the 
name of Jedor, in allusion to a dog so called, the figure of 
which he had seen on the gate of a citadel, with a bone 
between its paws, and underneath as a motto, “ I gnaw 
my bone, expecting the day when I may bite him. 
who has bitten me.” 

While the money lasted which Latude had taken into 
the prison, he could obtain a supply of food, bad indeed 
in quality, and villanously cooked, but still capable of 
supporting nature. But the money was soon spent, and 
he was then reduced to the prison allowance, which was 
scanty in quantity, of the worst kind, and often polluted 
by an admixture of filth and vermin. Latude was a large 
eater, and the portion of food allowed to f him was so 
trifling, that he was tortured by hunger. To such ex- 
tremity was he driven, that he was compelled to petition 
the sweepers to give him some of the hard crusts which 
were thrown into the passages by the richer prisoners, 
and which were collected every morning for the pigs. 

Bad^as the fare of Latude was, his lodging was far 
worse. His windowless cell, only eight feet square, 
swarmed with fleas and Vats to such a degree that to 
'sleep was all but impossible: fifty rats at » time were 
under his coverlet. He had neither fire nor candle, his 
clothing was insufficient; and the wind, rain, an(| sfliow 
beat furiously through the iron grating, which bkrely 
ad^i^ted the light. In rainy weather, and during thaws, 
the water ran in streams down the walls of tLe dungeon. 
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Eight-aod-tiiirty months were spent in this infernal 
aboda. Rheumatism, that prevented him from quitting 
his pallet, was the first consequence of his exposed situa- 
tion. This brought Mftth it an aggravation of another 
evil; for when Latude was unable to approach the wicket, 
the keeper fiung in his bread, and gave him no soup. 
Scurvy of the most inveterate kind at length attacked 
him, his limbs were swelled and blackened, his gums 
became spongy, and his teeth loose, and he could no 
longer masticate the bread. For three days he lay with- 
out sustenance, voiceless and moveless, and he was just 
on the point of expiring, whcti he was conveyed to the 
infirmary. The infirmary was a loathsome place, little 
better than a charnel-house, but the medical aid which 
he obtained there restored him, after a struggle of many 
months, to a tolerable state of health. 

On his recovery, he was placed in a decent apartment. 
He did not, however, long enjoy it. Having attempted 
to present a petition to a princess of the house of Bouillon, 
who came to see the Bic^tre, he was punished by being 
thrust into a dungeon more horrible than that which he 
had previously inhabited. Ilis own words will best 
describe what he underwent. ?‘I was,” says he, ‘Sstill 
enduring a physical torture which I had experienced 
before, though never to so cruel and dangerous an^xtent. 
After having triumphed over so many disasters, and 
vanquished so many enemies by my unshaken constancy, 
I was on the point of yielding to the intolerable pain 


oc^ioned by the vermin which infested my person, Jify 
dungebn was totally dark, my eye-sight was nearly 
extinguished, and I tried in vain to deliver jaajselfi from 
th& myriads of these noxious aniipals that assailed *me 


at once: the dreadful irfitation rqade me tear my flesh 
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with myeteett and nails, until my whok body becaiL 
covered with ulcers; insects generated in the woun(|8, and 
literally devoured me alive. It was impossible to sleep : 
I was driven mad with agony, my(3u£ferings were drawing 
to a close, and death in its most horrid shape awaited me.” 

Gloomy as appearances were, the dawn of a brighter 
day was at hand. A providential occurrence which 
seemed calculated to destroy his last hope, was the cause 
of his redemption. In 1781, the President de Gourgue 
visited the Bicetre, heard the story of Latude, desired 
that the captive would draw up a memorial, and promised 
to exert himself in his behalf. Latude wrote the 
memorial, and intrusted it to a careless messengej, who 
dropped it in the street. The packet was found by a 
young female, Madame Legros, who carried on in a 
humble way the business of a mercer, and whose husband 
was a private teacher. The envelope being torn by lying 
in the wet, and the seal broken, she looked at the contents, 
which were signed “Masers de Latude, a prisoner during 
thirty-two years, at the Bastile, at Vincennes, and at the 
Bicetre, where he is confined on bread and water, in a 
dungeon ten feet under ground.” 

The gentle heart of Madame Legros was shocked at 
the idea of the protracted agony which the prisoner must 
have offered. After she had taken a copy of the 
memorial, her husband, who participated in her feelings, 
carried it to the president. But the magistrate had been 
•deceived by the falsehood that the captive was’ a dangerous 
incurable lunatic, and he advised them to desist from efforts 
which must be fruitless. Madame, Legros, however,.'^^o 
had i^iuch good sense and acuteness, wduld not belieye 
that dapH^iye was mad: she again read the memorial 
attentively, and coufd percdve* in it no indication of 
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disordered* intdlect. Slie was firmly convinced* that he 
was the victim of persecution, and &e resolved to devote 
her time and her faculties to his deliverance* Never 
perhaps was the subljm#of benevolence so fully displayed 
as by this glorious woman, whose image ought to have 
been handed down to posterity by the painter’s and the 
sculptor’s hand. In the course of her philanthropic 
struggles, she had to endure calumny and severe privations, 
she was reduced to sell her ornaments and part of her 
furniture, and to subsist on hard and scanty fare, yet she 
never paused for a moment from the pursuit of her object, 
never uttered a sentence of regret that she lj|id engaged 
in it. *Her husband, too, though less personally active, 

’ has the merit of having entirely coincided with her in 
opinion, and aided her as far as he had the power. 

It is delightful to know that her noble labours were 
crowned with success. Her^oils, and the result of them, 
are thus summed up by Latude, who has also narrated 
them at great length, “Being thoroughly convinced of 
my innocence, she resolved to attempt my liberation; she 
succeeded, after occupying three years in unparalleled 
efforts, and unwearied perseverance. Every feeling heart 
will be deeply moved at the recital of the means ^he 
employed, and the difficulties she surmounted. Without 
. relations, friends, fortune, or assistance, she undertook 
everything, and shrank from ijo danger and no fatigue. 
She penetrated to the levees of ministers, and forced her ^ 
way to the presence of the great; she spoke with tljp 
natural eloquence of truth, and falsehood fied before her 
word®.* They excited her hopes and extinguished them, 
received her witt kindness and repulsed her rudelyu she 
reiterated her petitions, and returned ^ hundred tinier to 
ihe attadk, emboldened b^r defeat i^el^. The fiiende her 
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virtues hltd created trembled for her liberty, ev^n for her 
life. She resisted alt their entreaties, disregarded^ their 
remonstrances, and continued to plead the cause of 
humanity. When seven months® pregnant, she went on 
foot to Versailles, in the midst of winter; she returned 
home exhausted with fatigue and worn out with dis- 
appointment; she worked more than half the night to 
obtain subsistence for the following day, and then repaired 
again to V ersailles. At the expiration of eighteen months, 
she visited me in my dungeon, and communicated her 
efforts and her hopes. For the first time I saw my 
generous protectress; I became acquainted with her 
exertions, and I poured forth my gratitude in her presence. 
She redoubled her anxiety, and resolved to brave every- 
thing. Often, on the same day, she has gone to 
Montmartre to visit her infant, which was placed there 
at nurse, and then came to the Bic^tre to console me and 
inform me of her progress. At last, after three years, 
•she triumphed, and procured my liberty I” 

In the first instance, the boon of liberty could not be 
said to be more than half granted ; Latude being ordered 
to fix his abode at Montagnac, and not to leave the town 
without the permission of the police officer of the district. 
As his fortune was entirely lost, a miserable pension of 
four hundred livres (about £16) was assigned for his sub- 
sistence. By the renewe4 exertions of Madame Legros, 
however, the decree of exile was rescinded^ and he was 
pUowed to remain at Paris, on condition of his never 
appealing in the coffee-houses, on the public walks^, in 
any place of public amusement. The government Height 
well^e ashamed that such a living proof of its injustice 
shbiiiM be coiftempla^ed by the people. ^ « 

It was on the 24 th of March, 1784, that Latude 
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emerged info l^oislH, from which he had for i^ve-axid- 
thirty ^ears been secluded. He ayd his noble-minded 
benefactress were^ for a considerable time, objects of 
general etirioslty^ Hapj^My, that curiosity did not end in 
ba^en pity and 'wonder, but proved beneficial to those 
who excited it. A subscription was raised, by which two 
annuities, each of 300 livres, were purchased, one for 
Latude, the other for bis deliverer. Tt^to other pensions, of 
600 livres and 100 crowns, were soon after granted by 
individuals to Madame Legros, and the Montyon gold 
medal, annually given as a prize of virtue, was unanimously 
•adjudged to her by the French A cademy. The income of 
Latude also obtained some increase ; but it #as not till 
- 1793 tliat it received any addition of importance: in that 
year he brought an action against the heirs of the 
Marchioness de Pompadour, and heavy damages were 
awarded to him. Notwithstanding the severe shocks his 
frame had undergone, the existence of Latude was pro- 
tracted till 184)5, when he died at the age of eighty. 
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The reign of Louis XV., which, as far as regarded him- 
self, was every way inglorious, was protracted^ to the 
length of fifty-nine years ; a duration which has rarely 
been equalled. Popular enthusiasm, or rather popular 
folly — the terms are often synonymous — at one time con- 
ferred on him the title of “ the Well-beloved he lived 
to be sincerely hated, and he died unlamented, except by 
such of his flatterers and parasites aS* feared that they 
would be cast off by a new monarch. Of the enormous 
amount of private misery which, during the period of his 
sway, he must have inflicted, in exercising only one 
attribute of his despotisip, some idea may be formed, from 
the circumstance of more than 150,000 lettrea-de-cachet 
having been issued while he occupied the throne ; an 
annual average of more than 2500. Hotv many wives, 
parents, children, must have been yearly driven to despair 
^ by this atrocious tyranny I Though it is cel'tain that the 
j^isoners were not all treated with the same brutp.lity as 
Masers de Latude, the mass of suffeiing must, ntvenhe- 
less, Jiave been more than can be conteihplated without a 
shp^er by'a^y one who is not dead to* the feelings of 
humanity. 
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In ^774, Louis »VL ascended the throne.. He was 
a perfect contrast to his predece^or. In his manners 
there*was little of the dignity of a sovereign, and he was 
deficient in firmness an^penetration ; but, pure in morals, 
kind in heart, and Itbnest in principle, he was unfeignedly 
desirous to do justice to his people, and to contribute to 
their welfare. Yet, so difficult is it to uproot a long- 
established abuse, and such is the power of ministers and 
men in office, that, even under the government of this 
well-meaning king, no fewer than 14,000 lettres^de-cachet 
are said to have been granted in the fifteen years which 
elapsed between the accession of I^ouis and the meeting 
of the States General. 

Th# very first instances which I shall bring forward 
of the use made of lettres-de’^cachet^ in this reign, will 
afford proof of the unpiincipled and arbitrary spirit of 
the men who held authority. We commence with 
William Debure the elder, one of the most eminent and 
intelligent o& the Parisian booksellers. The family of 
the Debures carried on, from father to son, the same 
business in Paris for nearly two centuries. The subject 
of this sketch was in habits of intimacy with the most 
distinguished literary characters. His catalogues^ of 
celebrated libraries, to the number of forty-three, are 
much esteemed. At the time of his decease, ii^ 1820, 
when he was eighty-six, he was the oldest bookseller in 
France, and was considered ds the patriarch of biblio- 
graphy. It^as in 1778 that he was sent to the BastUe/ 
In 1777, the Council of State thought proper to issue an 
ord^nayce, decreeing that the term of copyright should 
not in future extend beyond the time which was required 
to defray the expense of publishing. The.ccpihclfL f o^iY^d 
this* up by another ordipapee, au&orising the s^e of 
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pirated editions, on payment of a stamp duty. These 
acts, equally absurd apd unjust, were in /act licenses to 
Qommit robbery upon authors and publishers foi* the 
benefit of the treasury, which shared the spoil with the 
robbers. Debure then held in his company the place of 
Syndic, which seems to be analogous to that of Master in 
our stationers’ company. To him fell the task of stamp- 
ing the pirated works. Well knowing that *a great num- 
ber of booksellers would inevitably be ruined by the new 
law, or rather violation of law, which the council had 
promulgated, Debure declined to comply with it, and 
desired that he might be allowed to resign. His resig- 
nation was not accepted, and he was thrice summoned to 
proceed to the stamping of the spurious books ; dnd in 
each instance the significant hint was thrown out, Stamp, 

or if you do not Debure remained immovable, 

and he was at length committed to the Bastile. The 
ministers, however, either became ashamed of their 
conduct, or, which is more probable, were overruled by 
the monarch ; for, in the course of a few days, he re- 
covered his liberty. 

Another bookseller is said to have been punished in 
the same manner, for the extraordinary offence of execut-^ 
ing, in the way of trade, an order which was given to 
him by his sovereign. Suspecting that his ministers kept 
him in ignorance of the sentiments and wishes of the 
people, Louis determined to obtain some knowledge of 
«them from another quarter. To penlse the rarious poli- 
tical pamphlets of the day seemed to him the best mode 
of accomplishing his purpose. Accoidingly, he d^ec(ed 
a bookseller, named Blaizot, to send them regularly and 
secretly ta a certain place, whence they were to be con- 
veyed to him.^ This »»wa8 dqne for about ^o months. 
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Alarmed lo difd the king possessed of so much* inf orma-' 
tion upon subjects with which they had believed him to 
be unacquainted, the m^isters set to work to discover the 
source of it. Either Btaizot’s imprudence, or the activity 
of their spies, soon made them masters of the secret. 
The luckless bookseller was speedily taught that there 
was an influence behind the throne which was greater 
than the throne itself. The Bastile received him. This 
audacious act is attributed to the Baron de Breteuil ; of 
whom, however, it is but justice to state, that he is said 
to have liberated many prisoners, and much ameliorated 
the prison discipline. But he was at times harsh and im- 
petuoijLS, and may perhaps, on this occasion, have yielded 
to passion, or to the wish of his colleagues. Surprised by 
the customary supply of pamphlets being abruptly stopped, 
Louis inquired into the cause of it, and was equally as-< 
tonished and indignant to find that Blaizot had been 
lodged in the Bastile, by virtue of one of those laconic 
billets which were sighed Louis, and countersigned by a 
cabinet minister. Blaizot was instantly released, and the 
Baron de Breteuil was reprimanded, in the severest 
language, by his ofPended master. 

That Breteuil, highly aristocfatic in his principles,' and 
believing the established order of things to be perfection 
itself, should consider it as a matter of coarse to*silencd 
all opponents by means of the Bastile, can excite no 
wonder; buj^ if a minister who sprang from the people, 
^ep^blican by birth, and a professed friend of reform, 
co^ld^punish by iigpprisonment a man who ventured to 
criueiSd his me^ures, we must wonder indeed! Yet, if 
M. Linguet was not misinformed, such a cas^ ^d a^uajly 
happen* He t^Us us that, while hp was in the BIstile, 
there was in the prison h Captive, named Felisseri, who 
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had been *110:66 years in confinement, and whose feole crime 
was that he had made some remarks on the financial 
operations of M. Necker. The story is not probable. 
With some important faults, the painister had many 
virtues, and certainly had nothing cruel in his nature. 
It is very likely that the captivity of Pelisseri was the 
work of some secret enemy, who hated both him and 
Necker; and doubly gratified his vindictive feelings, by 
incarcerating the one and calumniating the other. 

The agents of the French government in the colonies 
seem not to have been backward in following the example 
of tyranny which was set to 'them by their supei'iors at 
home. In one instance, a governor of St. Domingo, who 
had quarrelled with all the members of a court of justice, 
adopted a summary mode of proceeding against them. 
Ho shipped the whole of them, and sent them off to France 
as criminals. On their arrival they were placed in the 
Bastile, and kept separate from each other ^ and in this 
painful situation they remained for eight months. They 
were at length pronounced innocent, and were conveyed 
back to St. Domingo; but they received not the slightest 
compensation for more than a year’s endurance of bodily 
and mental suffering. 

The Bastile received, in September, 1780, a man whose 
talents <ivere more worthy of praise than his temper. This 
was Simon Nicholas Henry Linguet, a native of Rheims^ 
who was born in 1736. He was learned,^ acute, and 
eloquent both in speeich and writing; but paradoxical, 
changeful, suspicious, violent, and '^j^rong-headedt .^t 
the age of sixteen, he gained the three highest university 
prizes^ having visited Poland with the Ptike of 

Detmj^onts, sttid Portugal with the Prince de Beaaveau, 
he commenced his litf»rary carder by )C. History of the 
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Times of Alex<inder?he Great. Disappointed by«D’ Alem- 
bert, jn his wish to obtain a seat in«the French Academy, 
he became an inveterate enemy of DlAlembert and the 
party which was called the philosophical. His works 
succeeded each other with uncommon rapidity ; the most 
remarkable of those which he published at this period 
are, the history of the Revolutions of the Roman Empire, 
and the Theory of Civil Laws. Both these works, which 
in many respects have great merit, excited a loud clamour, 
especially the latter, by the leaning which they manifest 
towards despotism. Linguet had soon reason to change 
his opinion on this subject. 

Thj literary labours of Linguet might seem sufficient to 
occupy all his time ; but the fact was not so. He was 
all the while a barrister in extensive practice. In splen- 
did eloquence, and in the successful management of 
causes, he had few if any rivals. He boasted that he 
never lost more than two causes, ‘‘ and those,” said he, 

I had a stf ong inclination to lose.” It was mainly by 
his efforts that the obnoxious Duke d’Aiguillon escaped 
from deserved punishment. The duke proved ungrateful, 
aud his irritated counsellor wrote him word that he had 
‘‘ stolen him from the scaffold,’’ and that, if the peey did 
not do what was right with regard to his advocate, “ he 
would keep him hanging for ten years at the poiqf of his 
pen.” D’AiguOlon thought it prudent to yield, but he 
took care to avenge himself in the end. The lucrative 
career of iSnguet, as a barrister, was suddenly brought 
to a glose by his brethren of the bar, some of whom en- 
vJfed ids superior %ains, and all of whom had been irri- 
tated hy kis violent and sarcastic language. They {efused 
to^plead w^ him, and the parliament sanctibnfd tl^ ];eso- 
lution, and expunged hisAame from*the roll of counsellors. 
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Shut put froln forensic honours an(J, emoluments, 
Linguet devoted himself to literature and politics.^ He 
began to pubHfi^ a journal in 1774, but, in 1776, it v/as 
suppressed by the minister Maur^as. Apprehensive for 
his liberty, he quitted France, and "^successively resided 
in Switzerland, Holland, and England. It was in 1777, 
while he was in exile, that he established his well-known 
work, the Political, Civil and Literary Annals of the 
Eighteenth Century, which forms nineteen .volumes. 
The Count de Vergennes gave him permission to return 
to France ; but scarcely had he availed himself of it ere 
he was shut up in the Bastile, where he continued for 
above two years. On his release he settled at Brussels, 
and gained the good will of the Emperor Joseph, which, 
however, he soon lost, by espousing the party of the 
Belgian revolutionists. In 1791, he returned to France. 
During the reign of terror, he withdrew into retirement. 
He was, however, unable to elude the vigilance of the 
Jacobins: he was sent by them before the ie volutionary 
tribunal, which, without suffering him to make any de- 
fence, condemned him to death, and he was accordingly 
executed in the summer of 1794. 

While Linguet was in the Bastile, onb of his oppo- 
nents was sharing the same fate, though for a much 
shorter^ term. Duvernet, an ecclesiastic, published a 
pamphlet, anonymously, in 1781, in which he indulged 
his wit at. the expense of Linguet, D’Espremenil, and 
^ther well-known characters. This he ihight have 
done with impunity, but he also attacked the g<^vem- 
ment; and the government, in returh, sent him to 'the 
Bastilp for three weeks, to learn {irudence. , Ihe 
Ies 3 pq|j.wa 6 thijpwn away upon him; for, soqn after his 
releaset he ventured ^to animadvert upon the conduct 
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of the Count Qe Mafirepas, and was again lodged in the 
Bastile. His confinement lasted linger than in the fir^t 
instaifce; and he availed himself of itUs compulsoiy* 
leisure to write a life of V oltaire. The minister of police 
detained the manuscript; but the work, nevertheless, 
found its way into print in 1786, and had such an extensive 
sale that the French bishops took the alarm, and com- 
missioned the keeper of the seals to complain to the king. 
Louis XVL, however, replied, ‘‘ I will not meddle with 
this affair ; if Duvernet is wrong, let him be refuted, — 
that is the business of the bishops.” The author after- 
wards enlarged and remodelled his work ; but he died in 
1796, the year before the new edition was published. 

Another prisoner who was also contemporary with 
Linguet in the Bastile, was an individual of mysterious 
origin and conduct, who ought to have found a place in 
an English prison rather than in a French one. This was 
a person who assumed the title oi the Count de Parades. 
He himself claimed to be descended from an ancient 
Spanish family of the same name — some affirmed him to 
be the natural son of a Count de Parades ; but he was 
generally believed to be of far humbler origin, the off- 
spring of a pastiy-cook named Richard who resided at 
Phalsburg. Of his early life nothing is known ; it is at 
the age of twenty-five that we find him entering on his 
• publio career ; and, by some means or other, he contrived 
to procure an extremdj flattering reception at the French 
court. Fearing that he was too old to attain elevated* 
rank in the military profession, he looked about for 
an^jbh^ road to fortfun^, and thought he had found it in 
adopting the perilous and undignified occupation of a spy* 
France* was at that period secretly preparing lofthosSlities 
against En|land, the revolt of the British Amm^ 
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colonies seeming to afford her a favoti!rable opportunity of 
taking vengeance for the defeats and disgrace which she 
'had suffered in the Seven years* war. Deeming this an 
excellent opportunity to bring himself forward, Paradds 
voluntarily visited England, wherd he gathered some 
valuable information relative to our arsenals, ports, and 
naval and military establishments. The memorial which, 
on his return, he presented to Sartine, the French minister 
of marine, was so much approved of that he was 
despatched to procure further particulars. He was so 
successful in his inquiries that he was regularly engaged 
as a spy by Sartine, and was profusely supplied with the 
means to purchase the services of British traitors. 
Parades was not idle — ^he bribed highly ; and, if his own 
assertion may be credited, he found no difficulty in cor- 
rupting many clerks and officers of an inferior class. 
Though he may have exaggerated in this respect, there 
can be no doubt that there were too many base-minded 
wretches who were willing to sell their country. This 
fact is established by the circumstances which came out on 
the trial of La Motte, his less fortunate successor. 
Paradds reconnoitred all the English and Irish ports. In 
a part of his journeys he was accompanied by an officer 
of engineers, and they were several times in the utmost 
danger of being discovered. For the purpose of keeping 
up an intercourse with the French ministry, he fitted out 
a vessel, and had a regulai^ establishment of messengers ; 
othe vessel served the double purpose of trading and con- 
veying his despatches. Many of the communications 
which he made were highly important ; he complam&i^ in 
his memoirs, that some of them, which would have 
enabled F/aaicje to strike fatal blows, were unaccountably 
neglectedr One of^s pro^ec^ was to sl^t fire to the 
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British fl^et ii^the harbour of Portsmouth. His services 
were not unrewarded ; he was pensioned, and appointed 
a colonel of cavalry. In the short time that he had 
been acting his part, h^had also contrived to amass about 
35,000/. by speculafions in commerce and the funds, and 
perhaps by pocketing a heavy per-centage on the remit- 
tances from the French ministry. Nearly 30,000/. was 
sent to him by his employers, and it is obvious that, as 
to the disbursement of it, they could have no check 
whatever upon him. It was with a scheme for seizing 
upon Plymouth that he closed his career as a spy. In 
that port he either had, or pretended to have emissaries, 
and to have corrupted a serjeant and several soldiers of 
the feeble gandson. It was in pursuance of this plan 
that D’Orvilliers, with the combined French and Spanish 
squadrons, consisting of sixty-five sail, entered the 
Channel. It is notorious that Plymouth was then in an 
extremely imperfect state of defence,, and would have 
been much endangered by a vigorous attack. Fortunately, 
however, D’Orvilliers, in spite of the remonstrances of 
Parades, declined to make an attempt upon the place. 
Parades, now visited France, and immediately received 
instructions to return to Englapd ; but, before he could 
depart, his adventurous occupation was brought to an 
abrupt close. He is said to have been suspected qf play- 
* ing the Janus-faced traitor, equally bribed by England and 
by France. The suspicion, though natural, was probably 
unjust, and fhay have been prompted by the friends of * 
those ^fiScers whom he had accused of missing favourably 
opportunities. He Vas committed to the Bastile in April 
1780, q,nd was hot liberated till April 1781. H% was 
allowed to hyve what books he pleased, to cafr/on ^f^ee 
correspondence, and to be visited l^y his friends. The 
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presumpt^QS against him could not have been strong ; if 
they had been so, he Tj^ould have been rigorously treated, 
and permanently confined. For three years after he was 
set free, Paradds continued to press the government for 
the payment of 25,000/., which he asserted to be due to 
him. The war, however, had exhausted the French 
treasury, and he consequently solicited in vain. In 1784 
he sailed to St. Domingo, where he had purchased an 
estate, and he died there in the course of the following 
year. 

He who appears next on the list of captives was a 
man — if indeed the name of man is not misapplied to . 
him — whose crimes were of so dark a dye that to imprison 
him for them was unjust, solely because it was nothing 
less than assisting him to evade the punishment which 
justice would have infiicted on him. This abandoned in- 
dividual has been correctly described, by a French writer, 

“ as the profound villain named the Marquis de Sade, who, 
by his atrocious examples, and his equally horrible writ- 
iiigs, proved himself to be the apostle of every crime,— of 
assassination, of poisoning, — and the enemy of all social 
order : this monster spent great part of his life in prison, 
and was twenty times saved from the scaffold by his title 
of Marquis.” 

The Marquis de Sade, who was descended from an 
ancient family of the Comtat Venaissin, was born at 
Paris, in 1740. He embraced the military profession, 
<’and served in all the German campaigns «f the Seven 
yeai's’ war. In 1766, he married an amiable and virtu- 
ous woman, to Tfhom he proved a perpetual soijirc’^, of 
wieb^hedness. A sense of duty induced her, for a con^ 
sidei^ble ^eqpd, to ^id in extricating him from the 
difficulties in which **he involvpd himself, ^t>ut she was 
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finally obliged^to give him up. In the same year thctt 
he united to her, one of his •infamous adventures 
caused him to he imprisoned and exiled ; and no sooner 
was he allowed to ^return to Paris than he took an 
actress into keeping, carried her to Provence, and intro- 
duced her as his wife to the gentry around his mansion. 
These, however, were merely the venial offences of Sade. 
His criminality took a far higher flight. In 1778, he 
would have fallen a victim to the justice of his country, 
for horrible cruelty to a female, had he not been snatched 
from it by a lettre-de-cacket^ which confined him for a 
time at Saumur, whence he was removed to Pierre-* 
Encis^. 

This danger did not operate as a warning to him. At 
Marseilles, in 1772, in company with his valet, who was 
the companion of his debaucheries, he acted in such a 
manner that the parliament of Aix prosecuted him and 
his servant, and ultimately pronounced them guilty of 
unnatural acts and of poisoning: the persons poisoned 
are said to have been two loose women, to whom they 
administered stimulants of the most dangerous kinds. 
Sade took flight, but was seized in Savoy by the King of 
Sardinia, and sent to the eastler of Miolans. He m&de 
his escape from the castle, and concealed himself in 
.Paris, where, in 1777| he was discovered, and sent to 
Vincennes. He escaped, was retaken, was lodged again 
at Vincennes, and was treated with great rigour for two 
years. In 1784, he was transferred to the Bastile. 


At Vincennes and the Bastile he wrote the earliest 
of works which alone would suffice to brand his 
name with indelible infamy. It is truly smd of Ihem, 
that everything the most monBtroi)p and i^voftingi^bat 


can be dreamt by the mbst* frenzied, obscene, and san*^ 
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guiaary<^ imagination, sesms to be combined in these 
works, the mere con<seption of which ought to be looked 
upon as a crime against social order.” Sade was a 
voluminous writer, and produced many other works, 
plays, romances, verses, and miscellanies, which have 
never seen the light. 

At the Bastilc, but a short time before the attack on 
it, he quarrelled with the governor ; and, by means of a 
sort of speaking-trumpet, harangued the passengers in 
St. Anthony’s Street, and endeavoured to excite them to 
arms. For this he was sent off to Charenton. In 1790, 

• the decree of the National Assembly, which liberated all ' 
the victims of lettres-de-cachet^ put an end to his im- 
prisonment, after it had continued for thirteen years. . 
Sade was a partisan of the revolution, in its worst aspect ; 
but even the revolutionists of 1793 shrank from contact 
with so foul a being. He was arrested by them, and for 
nearly a year was an inmate of various prisons. After 
this, he remained at large till the reins (5f government 
were assumed by Napoleon. The first consul put a stop, 
in 1801, to the publication of Sade’s works, and sent him 
to St. Pelagic ; from that prison he was removed to 
Charenton, in 1803, and there he spent his days till the 
close of his dishonoured existence in 1814, when he was 
seventy-five years of age. To the very last his detestable 
doctrines and habits experienced not the slightest change. 

One of the most eminent of the French revolutionists, 
from whom a considerable party took its Senomination, 
^as among the latest prisoners of the Bastile., John 
Peter Brissot was born in 1754, at Ithe village of pbar- 
ville^near Chartres, where his father, w^o whs a .pastiy- 
caofe^in Chaptres, had a trifling property. It was fjrom 
bis native place, the name 6i which he anglicised, that 
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he afterwards»8tyled himself Brissot de Warv*lle. He 
received a good education ; and, as he also read with great 
avidity, he accumulate<^ a large stock of miscellaneous 
but undigested kno^yletige. In the English language he 
acquired a proficiency which was unusual among French- 
men at that period, and his study of it contributed power- 
fully to give his seutiments a republican tinge; for he 
dwelt with delight on the characters of the great men 
who withstood the tyranny of Charles the First. Brissot 
was placed in an attorney’s ofiice at Paris ; and it is a 
curious circumstance, that one of his fellow-cleyks was 
Robespierre, who afterwards became his deadly political* 
foe. J[n two years, Brissot got tired of legal drudgery, 
and determined to look to literature for subsistence. His 
first essay was a satire, which he subsequently owned 
to contain much injustice, and for which he narrowly 
escaped being lodged in the Bastile. A pamphlet which 
he published attracted the notice of Swinton, an English- 
man, a man utterly devoid of . honourable feelings, who 
engaged him to superintend the reprinting of the Couirier 
de I’Europe, at Boulogne. This engagement was soon 
terminated ; and Brissot, who had received two hundred 
pounds on his father’s death, purchased the necessary 
titles for practising at the bar. The money thus laid out 
was thrown awa^, he being soon compelled to reSign all 
hope of succeeding as an advocate. His next scheme, of 
the success o| which he did not allow himself *to doubt, , 
was to establish in the British capital a Lyceum, which 
was. t 9 serve as a j)oint of union to literary men of aH 
couqtries, and w^s to carry on a universal correspondence 
with them, and to issue a periodical work ^r^the^more 
wide diffusieq of English literature.. As mfght havfTbden 
foreseen, this magnificent* institution, of which he was of 
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to^be the presidiog geoitis, proTed^lb be cothing 
'f&an an abortibn. Instead of reaping fami<^ and 
.prodi ibe periodical, Bripsot found that no one 
would it, and he was arrested and imprisoned bj the 
|Kduter» Having, however, contrived to get free, he 
teturhed penniless to France in 1784, where another 
prison was ready to receive him. Merely, it is said, 
beoanse he had spoken lightly of the works of D’Agues- 
seau, he was sent to the Bastil^. Others attribute his 
imprisonment to the malice of his inveterate and unprin-* 
cipled ,gpemy Morande, who accused him of having 
Written a libel, entitled le Diable k Quatre, which was 
froth the pen of the Marquis de Pelleport. Through the 
indoence of Madame de Genlis, Brissot was released at 
the expiration of two months. This visit to the Bastile 
was not calculated to diminish his republican fervour. 
That fervotjr was no doubt much increased by his visit to 
the United States, whither he went early in 1788, and 
wh^C he returned in the following year. 

Brissot, on his return, threw himself with all his heart 
and soul into the Revolution. His mind was heated by 
the reading of ancient and modern writers, who have 
held up republican heroes to our admiration, and it was 
irrigated by wrongs which arbitrary power had inflicted ; 
and^ b8 re^h}y and illogically concluded, that under a 
monarchy it wns impossible for libert/ to exist. Such 
was the case, also, with many of the talented, eloquent, 
and warm^hearfod men who, acting in concert with him, 
were known by the title of Brissotinaand Giroadists* 
No ^0 who has attentively perused the numerous dpeut 
mtetfrelitti^ to the French revoldtion can deny that at 
a mdEzent wh^n, acceg'ding to thrown confession, there 
was not a handful of, RepuhliefudS m France, Bris« 
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sotins had determined to subvert the monarchical»goveni-. 
meat apd establish their favourite system. It is as certain, 
too, that they were not delicate in the choice of means, 
and that truth was note allowed to stand in the way of 
their designs. Believing a republican order of things to 
be the perfection of human wisdom, they seem to have 
thought that, “ to do a great right, they might do a little 
wrong.” They were soon taught by woeful experience 
that the strict rule of right can never be violated without 
danger ; and that, however good his intentions may be, 
lie who does a little wrong opens the way for % com- 
mission of the worst of crimes. 

Brisgot was elected a member of the Parisian Common 
Council, an assembly which, in less than four years, 
became infamous for its ferocious and sanguinary pro- 
ceedings. It must have been gratifying to his feelings, 
that one of the first acts which it fell to his lot to perform, 
was to receive the keys of the Bastile. He now estab- 
lished a newspaper called the French Patriot, in which 
he made daily violent attacks on the monarch, the min* 
isters, and all the institutions of the state. It was he 
who, iu conjunction with Laclos, after the flight of Louis 
XVI. to Y arennes, drew up the petition which called on 
the Constituent Assembly to depose the kiug, and which 
gavaglise to a riot that cost some blood. At the period 
wheIRne election of members to the Legislative Assen^bly 
was going forward, the court exerted itself to prevent 
him. fh>m beiifg chosen a representative. Its misdirected 
6fforts,^ioWever, as was the case in many other instances,, 
onl^ produced a dil&metrically opposite effect to that 
whicii v&s inten&ed; the attention of the olcctors^was 
directed to BJ^ssot, and he was unanimously returned as 
one of the Pa&ian members.* 
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Brissot was nominated a member of^he diplomat^ 
committee, and its reports were almost uniformly drawn 
up by him. It was principally by his exertions that a 
war was brought about with ‘Austria: his purpose in 
producing that war was to forward the dethroning of the 
king. In the Legislative Assembly he, for a while, 
enjoyed great popularity, and he availed himself of it to 
batter in breach the tottering fabric of the monarchy. 
But the Jacobins, meanwhile, with Robespierre at their 
head, all animated by a deadly hatred of Brissot and his 
friendj^were gradually gaining influence ; and, in pro- 
portion^ they won over the populace and the most hot- 
headed of the^ legislators, the power of Brissot declined. 
For a moment he meditated making common cause with 
the constitutional royalists, in order to avert the disastrous 
consequences which he began to dread would ensue, in 
case the Jacobins should triumph. The plan, however 
was abandoned. In the revolution of the 10th of Augus** 
he did not participate ; Danton was the prime mover in 
that transaction. The department of the Eure deputed 
Brissot to the convention ; and thenceforth, with a few 
exceptions, his conduct was prudent and moderate. 
From the moment that hp and his friends took their seats, 
they were daily and furiously assailed by the Jacobins. 
They maintained the contest for several months, biU^ihey 
were finally overthrown, and the majority of wiem" 
perished on the scaffold. ’ Brissot was put to death on the 
31st of October, 1793, and met his fateT as calmly as 
|;hough he had only been ascending the tribune to^read a 
report to his late colleagues. The ^ew tears whick) he 
ehedt^during his imprisonment were not^for himself , 'they 
wprfi^wrung from him by the agonizing thopght that he 
must leave a beloved wife** aad children in a state of 
destitntion. 
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The laSt prisoners that remain to be noticed, owed 
their cesidence in the Bastile to aif affair which excited 
the public attention in ay extraordinary degree, and con* 
tributed greatly to rendSr the Queen of France an object 
of suspicion and unpopulmty. This was the affair of 
the diamond necklace, in which the principal part was 
played by the Countess de la Motte. The Countess, and 
a brother and sister, were descendants of Henry de St. 
Bemi, a natural son of Henry H., but her family had 
been reduced to beggary. The three children, two of 
whom she had found asking alms, were taken i|pder the 
protection of the Marchioness. of Boulainvilliers, who 
charitably brought them up at her own expense. 
D’Hozier, the eminent genealogist, having ascertained 
that they really sprang from the house of Valois, the 
Duke of Brancas presented to the queen a memorial in 
their favour, and a small pension was in consequence 
granted to each of them. 

In 1780, Jane, the eldest, married the Count de la 
Motte, who was one of the guards of the Count d’ Artois* 
Their united resources being exceedingly scanty, the 
Countess looked about for the means of improving them 
at the cost of some dupe. She had a prepossessing 
appearance, fluency of speech, and considerable taleflts 
for intrigue, masked by a semblance of openness and 
candour. The personage whqm she selected to try her 
experiment yn, was the cardinal Prince de Bohan, Bishop 
of Strasburgh, who was then in his fiftieth year. Bohan,* 
thou^ a bishop and a cardinal, did not think it necessail^y 
to^assume even^the appearance of decorum and virtue. 
He was weak, vain, dissolute, presumptuous, and ex- 
travagant. • JTor a long time he had J[)eeu in^great din^vpur 
with Maria Antoinetta, \he Queep of France. She, as 
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well as her mother, the empress queen, hac^heeHedisgusted 
by his unseemly conduct, some years before this, while 
he was ambassador at Vienna, and the queen’s disgust 
was heightened by his indiscreeV^anguage respecting her, 
and by the insulting manner ift which he had spoken of 
her mother in a letter to the Duke d’Aiguillon. She, 
however, did not interfere to prevent his obtaining several 
ill-deserved appointments from the government, but she 
manifested her resentment by refusing to admit him into 
her presence, and by expressing her unbounded contempt 
of him. 

Rohan was in despair at not being admitted into the 
society of the queen. All that he enjoyed seemed worth- 
less, while he was denied that privilege. It was on this 
egregious weakness that Madame do la Motte founded 
her hopes of success. The deceiver acted her part with 
much skill; she gradually led the besotted cardinal to 
believe that she had acquired the queen’s entire confidence, 
and could exercise great infiuence over her. She was, 
therefore, obviously the fittest person to bring about the 
reconciliation for which he was so eager. The countess 
readily undertook to be the mediator. Week after week 
she deluded him by tales.of her pleadings to the queen, 
and of the slow but sure progress that she made in 
restonpg him to the royal favour. At last he was told 
that, though the queen had forgiven him, there were 
reasons why she could not alter her behaviour towards 
^ him at court, and that all intercourse between them must 
be carried on through the medium of Madame de la 
Motte. Billets, forged by a M. Viltette, now began to 
be addressed to him in her majesty’s hame: twice* the 
writer re(^dBted a loan from Rohan, and the^ request was 
graot^ by the delighted dupe. To lure"* him on still 
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further, l^e wc^ informed that Maria Antoinetta would 
admit him to an interview at nigh t,, in the Bois du Bou- , 
logno. To play this character, a lady of easy virtue, 
named d’Oliva, whose^^erson and voice resembled the 
queen’s, was tutoreJ by La Motte. The cardinal saw 
her for a moment, and was in raptures, but he had not 
time to express them before the nocturnal farce was put 
an end to by a preconcerted interruption. This last fraud 
having raised the infatuation of the cardinal to the highest 
pitch, measures were taken to turn his folly to advantage. 
There was in the hands of Bcehmer and Bossange, the 
court jewellers, a splendid diamond necklace, valued at 
1,800^000 francs, which the queen had recently declined 
to purchase, on the ground that it was too expensive. It 
was this rich prize which La Motte had in view. To get 
possession of it she made Rohan her tool; she succeeded 
in making him believe — for his fund of credulity appears 
to have been inexhaustible — ^that the queen was extremely 
desirous to be mistress of the necklace; but that, as she 
did not choose to be seen in the affair, she wished him to 
negotiate for her, and to purchase it on his own credit. 
A forged authority, from Maria Antoinette, was produced, 
in support of this fiction. Robson rushed blindly into the 
snare;, he bought the necklace, giving for it four biHs, 
payable at intervals of six ujonths, which the jewellers 
consented to receive on his showing them the paper 
authorising him to treat with them. Another forged 
document, bftiring the queen’s signature, enabled Madame* 
de la Motte to get the necklace into her own possession. 
Her Imsband is said to ha^e been immediately sent off to 
London, to* dispose of a part of the diamonds. , 

When thp first bill became duo, it was d^hotoure^, for 
Bohan had ifo money, and had rolidd upon receiving the 
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amount frofa the queen. The alarmed jewellers hastened 
to the palace, to remonstrate with her majesty on the 
%ubject. The queen wss indignant and astonished at the 
story which they told. Cardinal de Rohan, the Countess 
de la Motte, and some others, were arrested, and conveyed 
to the Bastile. The parliament was charged with- the 
trial of the prisonera. The trial was not brought^ to a 
conclusion till the Slst of May, 1786. Rohan was 
acquitted, but Madame de la Motte was sentenced to 
make the amende honorable^ to be branded on both 
« ^houlders and publicly whipped, and be confined for the 
Test of her days in the prison of the SalpStri^re. Villette 
the forger, and d’Etionville his accomplice, were con- 
demned to the galleys for life. After having und^?rgone 
the ignominious part of her sentence, the countess con- 
trived to escape, and joined her husband in London, 
where she died in 1791. 

Rohan, though acquitted, was compelled by the king 
to resign the office of high almoner, and the prder of the 
Holy Ghost, and was exiled to one of his abbeys. In the 
early part of the Revolution, he for a short time seemed 
friendly to it ; but, his aristocratic feelings soon getting 
the upper hand, he became one of its most inveterate 
enemies, and strained every nerve to forward the designs 
of the emigrants. He died in Germany in 1803. 

Besides La Motte and Rohan, there were committed to 
the Bastile some subordinate actors in the affair of the 
diamond necklace, and also a singular adventurer, who 
was known to the world under the title of Count Cagli- 
ostro. The count himself, ^vihile threw a v^il pf 
mysteiy over his birth, appeared to clainiuan oriental and 
illustrious ^orjgin ; but his enemies assert that bis i^al 
nameVas Joseph Balsamo, and that he was' the son of 
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poor*pareiit8 <it Palermo, where he was born in X748. 
They represeni him^ too, as a degraded being, sometimes 
living by the sale of chemical compositions, sometimA* 
by swindling, and, stilUniore frequently, by the prosti- 
tution of a handsome 'ftrife. Yet it is certain that« in his 
trarels over the largest portion of Europe, he gained the 
esteem and confidence of many distinguished characters. 
That he was a man of talents is imdeniable : his person 
and manners were attractive, he was acquainted with 
most of the European and Asiatic languages, his know- 
ledge is said to have been extensive, and he had 
powerfhl flow of eloquence. Where he procured thd 
funds by which he kept up thfe appearance of a man of 
distinction, it would not be easy to ascertain. He was 
intimate with Cardinal de Rohan, who had sought his 
friendship, and this intimacy was the cause of his being 
incarcerated, on suspicion of being an accomplice of the 
cardinal. He was acquitted by the parliament. Cagli- 
ostro subsequently spent two years in England, whence 
he passed into Italy. At Rome, his wanderings were 
brought to a close; he was arrested in 1791, and sent 
to the castle of St. Angelo, on a charge of having 
established a masonic lodge, and written a seditious, 
heretical, and blasphemous *work, entitled Egyp^an 
Masonry. He was condemned to death, but for this 
penalty the Pope substituted perpetual imprisonment. 
He is believed to have died ia confinement in 1795. 

The long^catalogue of captives is now exhausted ; rnip 
impends over the fortress in which they spent their 
solit^ and moigmful hpurs; but, before its doom* is 
sealed, we mi^st see it changing its character, and 
becoilqng, for the first time, a place of, :upfug% to a 
persecuted individual. In April 1789, at a perM when^ 
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the minds of all Frenchmen were in a state' of ferment 
tation, and when, like the ground-swell which announces 
& coming tempest, popular outbreaks were happening in 
various quarters, there occurred^ riot of a very serious 
nature in the suburb of St. Antoine/ Reveillon, a man 
of good character, who had himself risen from itho 
working class, was the person against whom the f ary of 
the mob was directed. He was a paper-hanging manu- 
facturer, and employed three hundred men. The charge 
against him, whicli was calumniously made by an abbe 
who was in his debt, was, that he had declared bread to 
be not yet dear enough, and expressed a hope that hunger 
would compel the workmen to labour for half their 
present wages. The thoughtless multitude, always too 
ready to credit such slanders, immediately determined to 
take summary vengeance on him : the first step of the 
rioters was to hang him in effigy. On the first day they 
were prevented from going further, but on the following 
day they returned to the charge with increq,sed numbers 
and means of offence. Reveillon’s house and manufactory 
were plundered of everything that was portable, and 
were then burned to the ground. It was not till the 
mischief was completed that the troops arrived. They 
seem to have thought it necessary to atone for their 
extraordinary severity; a furious contest ensued, and 
betweeh four and five hundred of the rioters are said to 
have been slaughtered on Ihe spot. Each of the political 
( parties accused its rival of having, for sinister purposes, 
been the planner of this sanguinary scene. In the 
ihidst of the confusion, ReveiMon was so fortunat(Si as^ to 
escape from the mob, and he sought fcM* shelter irf -the 
Bastite, w^here, during a whole month, he deemed it 
prUdefit to remain, c ^ 
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In littlg mor^ thaif three months after the desij’uction of 
Reveillon’s establishment, the storjn* of popular anger, 
which had long been gathering in the capital, burst forth 
with irresistible violencgf and shook to its very basis the 
throne of France. ^Matters were, indeed, come to a 
crisis between the royalist and the reforming parties. 
The ‘court seemed resolved to commit the question to the 
decision of the sword: a formidable force, consisting 
chiefly of foreign troops, was accumulated around the 
metropolis ; and the language held by some of the 
courtiers and ministers was of the most sanguinary kind. 
The Baron de Breteuil did not hesitate to say, “If it 
should be necessaiy to burn Paris, it shall be burned, 
and the inhabitants decimated : desperate diseases require 
desperate remedies.” To dissolve the National Assembly 
by force, and to consign to the scaffold its most dis- 
tinguished members, were among the remedies which this 
political Sangrado designed to administer for the purpose 
of checking *the disease. 

As a preliminary to the projected operations, the 
minis tiy of M. Necker was abruptly broken up, and 
another waS formed, composed of men notorious for their 
hostility to the rights of the people. It was a sufficient 
indication of what was intended, that Necker, Montmorin, 
De la Lezarne, De Puysegur, and De St. Priest, wer^ 
replaced by Breteuil, Broglie, De la Vauguyon, and 
others of the same stamp. Necker was ordered to quit 
the kingdom* and to keep his departure a profound secret. • 

Th^ dismissed minister obeyed the order so strictly 
that ifbt evdn his daughteiP knew of his setting out ; but 
the ridiculous sifence which waa required of him was of 
no avail, ^n the foUowing day, which WM»Siiindav, the 
12th of July^ it was kno'v^zulbt Pari& that the favoifHte*ctf 
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the people was expelled from office, t^nd was leaving th^ 
country. All the • citizens were instantly in alarm. 
Groups assembled in every street, and more than ten, 
thousand persons were soon congregated at the Palais 
Royal. Every one was enraged, but no one knew what 
to propose, till Camille Desmoulins ascended a tablo in 
the Palais Royal, and exhorted his hearers to take up 
arms ; he then plucked a green leaf, which he put into 
his hat, as a rallying sign, and the symbol of hope. His 
example was universally followed. The crowd now pro- 
ceeded to a waxwork museum, took from it the busts of 
Necker and the Duke of Orleans, covered them with 
crape, carried them in procession through the streets, and 
compelled the passengers to take off their hats. ‘^Near 
the place Vcnddme, they were assailed by a detachment 
of the Royal Geiman regiment, and several persons were 
wounded. The Germans were, however, repulsed. At 
the Place de Louis XV. there was another contest. 
They were charged by the dragoons of t^e Prince do 
Lambesc, who dispersed them, and killed a soldier of the 
French guards, and one of the bearers of the busts. The 
prince himself, a brutal character, followed some of them 
into the garden of the Tuileries, sabring indiscriminately 
the fugitives and those who were walking : among those 
who fell beneath his hand* were a female and an aged 
man. ^e multitude rallied, and chairs, stones and ' 
c evezything that could be converted into a weapon, was 
^employed against the dragoons, who were dnajly compelled 
to fly. By this time the French guards, who were con- 
fihed in their barracks, because they favoured the i^teople, 
had learned the death of their comrade.^ It was in^os- 
fiible is restrain their rage ; they broke out, fired 5n the 
^ BoyaKxerman regiment, and jthen took post( to cover the 
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multitude from*furthfr attack. Some of the S^iss regi- 
ments were ordered to reduce them^o^)bedience, but they 
refused to obey ; and it was thus rendered obvious that 
the court had fatally recalculated in relying upon the 
army for support. • 

During that night, and the whole of the succeeding 
day, Paris was like a hive about to send forth a swarm. 
In the course of the night, the most disorderly part of 
the populace burned the custom-houses at the barriers, 
and plundered the gunsmiths’ shops. Weapons of every 
kind, and of all ages and countries, were eagerly sought 
for and brought into use. In the morning the electors 
met at the town-hall to decide upon the steps which ought 
to be titken. It was manifest that they had nothing to 
expect from the bniency of the court; it was, in fact, 
understood that Paris 'was to be attacked on seven points 
in the evening of the 14th, and it was therefore absolu- 
tely necessary to provide the means of defence. In a few 
hours a plan ivas matured and proclaimed for arraying 
forty-eight thousand Parisian military. The alarm-bells 
were kept incessantly ringing throughout Paris, and 
drums were beating in every street to summon the in- 
habitants to their posts. The scanty supply of arms was 
the most serious obstacle which the citizens had to over- 
come. To remove it in part pikes were fabricated, fifty 
'thousand of which were distributed within six-andUhirty 
hours. Fortunately, it was dn^covered that there was a 
large quantity of arms at the Hdtel des Invalides : these 
were immediately seized upon, and thus 28,000 muskets, 
besj^eifsahres and some caution, were obtained. Sufficient 
powder wa^ procured, and hundreds of men were occupied 
in citing balls. ^ ^ 

position of the interrupting the^oom- 
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municatioa between various parts of tlip capital, and 
commanding a considerable portion of the city, was 
Ck cause of much embarrassment to the citizens. M. de 
Launey had received iastructioi?^ to defend his post to 
the last extremity. He was provided with ample means, 
as far as regarded ammunition and arms ; for he hai on 
the ramparts fifteen cannon, and twelve wall-pieces, each 
of which carried a hall of a pound and a half ; he had 
also plenty of shot, 15,000 cartridges, and 31,000 pounds 
of powder. Besides these there were, on the summit of 
the building, six cart-loads of paving stones, bars of iron 
and other missiles, to hurl on an approaching enemy, 
when the cannon could no longer reach him. But^ with 
unaccountable negligence, no magazine of provisions had 
been formed : there was not food enough in the place to 
last for twenty-four hours. The garrison consisted of 
82 Swiss and 82 invalids. 

It is certain that the Committee of Electors, sitting 
at the town-hall, did not entertain any idea of reducing 
the Bastile by arms. A sort of neutrality was the most 
for which they hoped. That this is the fact, is proved 
by their having twice sent a deputation to the governor, 
calling on him to admit, a detachment of the Parisian 
militia, to act- in conjunction with the garrison. The 
ground^ on which they claimed this admission was, that 
the city ought to have a control over any military force 
which was stationed within its limits. To such a pro- 
^posal the governor could not accede witlPout perilling 
hjs head. ^ ^ 

A M. Thuriot was now sent byHhe district bf St. 
Louisc de la Culture, to desire that thb cannon. might 
be reijiovAi Iffom the towers. De Launey Replied that 
tiiis could not be done without the king’s* orders, but 
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that he wouli withdraw them from^ the emhmsures to 
prevent their appearance from exoitiug alarm. Thuriot 
was permitted to ascend to the summit of the fortress, 
that he might be enaUed to report to those who sent 
him the real state of things, and he availed himself of 
this permission to exhort the soldiers to surrender. This 
they refused to do, but they unanimously and solemnly 
promised that they would not be the first to fire. 

But though the Committee of Electors was not dis- 
posed to engage in hostilities which seemed likely to be 
both fruitless and dangerous, there were others who 
were more daring, and some, .perhaps, who were aware 
that t]j^e garrison had no provisions, and little inclination 
to fight. From various parts, but especially from the 
suburb of St. Antoine, an enormous multitude, with 
every variety of weapon, hurried to the fortress, shouting 
‘‘We will have the Bastile! down with the troops!” 
Two of them boldly ascended the roof of the guard- 
house, and with axes broke the chains of the great draw- 
bridge. The throng then pressed into the court, and 
advanced towards the second bridge, firing all the while 
upon the garrison. The latter replied with such effect 
that the assailaifts were driven back; but they placed 
themselves under shelter, whence they kept up an inces- 
sant discharge of musketry. ^ 

A despatch to the governor, informing him that 
succour was at hand, having been intercepted by the 
committee, tffat body sent a third deputation to prevail* 
on ^ admit the Parisian forces. It reached the 
ouCer %ourt, and wfls invited to enter the place by some 
officer^ of the ^rrison ; but either it mistook the mean- 
in^*of the pvitation, or was intimidated l^'tlle sceipe of 
carnage, for it retired without fulfil&ng its mission. The 
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firiog wei recomme'iced by the people, and wai^ answered 
with deadly effect b/ their antagonists. Three wr^ggon* 
loads of straw were now broi^ght in and set on fire, to 
burn the buildings near the foftrc^ss; but they were so 
unskilfully managed that they proved obstacles t^ the 
besiegers, who were compelled to remove them. While 
they were thus employed, they received a discharge of 
grape-shot from the only cannon which the garrison fired 
during the conflict. 

The French guards now arrived with four pieces of 
cannon, to take a part in the attack. The sight of this 
reinforcement entirely depressed the spirits of the besieged, 
which had already begun to sink. They called on their 
commander to capitulate. Anticipating, no doubt, the 
fate which was reserved for him, he is said to have seized 
a lighted match, intending to apply it to the powder- 
magazine. A large portion of the neighbourhood would 
have been destroyed with the Bastile, had not two non- 
commissioned officers repelled him with their bayonets 
from the dangerous spot. A white handkerchief was 
hoisted on one of the towers as a flag of truce, and a 
parley was beaten by the drums of the invalids. These 
signs were unnoticed fbr a considera!)le time by the 
besiegers, who continued their fire. At length, finding 
that aZl was silent in the Bastile, they advanced towards 
the last drawbridge, and called to the garrison to let it 
down. A Swiss officer looked through a loop-hole, and 
required that his comrades should be allowed to march 
out with the honours of war. That being refused, he 
declared that they were willing to submit, on condilLoa 
of lAt beii^g massacred. ^^Let down the bridge, and 
notlfifig shall^happep to you,’* was tji© reply. On ‘this 
assurance, the governor gave^up the key of the bridge, 
and the conquerors entered in triqmph. 
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A va^ majority of the assailant^ were luldoubtedly 
brave and honourable men; but there were among thein 
numbers of the most in^mous of mankind; men who lent 
their aid in tumult^ obly that they might gratify their 
lovQ of plunder and blood. To these degraded wretches 
muQt be attributed the cruelties which sullied the victory. 
No sooner was the day won than they begin to gratify 
their diabolical propensities. Their first achievement 
was to attempt to throw into the fiames a young girl 
whom they found in a fainting fit, and supposed to be the 
governor’s daughter. She was, however, saved by one 
of the Parisian volunteers. Others were less happy. The 
unfortunate De Launey was massacred on his way to the ^ 
town-hall, after having received innumerable sword and 
bayonet stabs from the savages around him. Five of his 
officers were put to death in an almost equally barbarous 
manner. 

The loss of the besiegers was .eighty-three killed on the 
spot, fifteen who died afterwards, thirteen crippled, and 
sixty wounded. 

In the Bastile there were found only seven prisoners ; 
four of them had forged bills to an immense amount, two 
were insane, and the last, the Count de Solange, had been 
confined at the request of his father for dissipated conduct. 

The Bastile soon ceased to exist. It was demolished 
by order of the civic authoriti^ of Paris ; and, when the « 
demolition i^as completed, a grand ball was given on the 
levelled space. The capture and downfall of this obnox- 
ious ^bric were haijied with delight by the friends of libexty 
iif .every part ^f the globe, and they long furnished a 
favourite hnd fertile theme for moralists, ^ oratoA, and 
poets. ^ 

The site, nowknown as*thePlace^elaBastile was selected 
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. ® ■ . 
as the buiial place of the champions of th^ Revolution of 

1830, and the Colonne de Juliet erected over their re- 

mains : this column is of iron, surmounted by a figure 

emblematical of liberty. « 

The ground was again opened to receive the bodies of 

those who were slaughtered in the Coup d* Etat of Louis 

Napoleon in February, 1848. Again, in 1871 the bodies 

of the victims of the Communists’ reign of Terror were 

deposited here. 

The vaults had previously been filled with gunpowder 
and other combustibles by the Communists, with the 
intention of blowing up the column and converting the 
entire neighbourhood into a heap of ruins — but thi| pur- 
pose was abandoned; the powder being required for 
their defence. The combustibles were afterwards set on 
fire but no serious damage accrue(L 
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I have appended to this volume a True Account of 
the State Prisoner, commonly called “ The Iron Mask,” 
extracted from documents in the French Archives, which 
are io curious that I have thought a correct and clear 
account of this unfortunate prisoner might be placed 
alongside of those who suffered imprisonment under a 
tyrannical government, and which will ever be a blot on 
France and on the character of Louis XIV. 

Thank G^d we live in a country free from such acts 
of tyranny and oppression, and let us hope that France 
may never witness such times again ; that true religion 
and freedom will lift her to that moral standard where 
cruelty and oppression will never dare show their face* 


William TbW. 




APPENDIX. 


A SHORT 

HISTORY OF THE STATE PRISONER 

COMMONLY CALLED 

THE IRON MASK. 

Mxtrctcted from documents in the French Archives, 

The curiosUj of the public has been now, for above a 
century, so much, wrought upon by the mystery which 
has enveloped the name of the Iron Mask, (or as the 
French more properly designate him, “ the Man of the 
Iron that dhe eagerness for discovery has thus 

been carried much farther than the real impoilance oT the 
subject deserved. Numerous have been the papers writ- 
^ ten, and the conjectures hazarded in favour of tlifferent 
theories ; almost all presenting, at first view, some sem- • 
blance of probability; but all without exception, crumbling 
to nothing when exposed to the researches of accurate 
# i^qufry. Under these circumstances, it is certainly safis- 
) factory, that the question should be finally set at rest. 

• • 


* L’homme au maaque cte fer *• 
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It is singular that, among all the in(]^iiirie8 hitherto 
made respecting the Iron Mask, no one seems ever to 
have thought of recurring to the only source from whence 
true information could be derived — the archives of the 
French Government, during the feign of Louis the 
Fourteenth. It was reserved for M. Delort to niake 
these researches ; which he did by the permission of the 
Count d’llauterive, Keeper of the Archives of the office 
of Secretary of State for the Foreign department, and the 
result has been perfectly conclusive. In those archives, 
he found the continued correspondence of the French 
ministers, proving, beyond a doubt, that the Iron Mask 
was an Italian of the name of Matthioli ; a personage who 
was first put on the list of candidates for that honour, in 
a pamphlet published in 1801, by M. Roux (Fazillac) ;* 
who, however, was then unable to support his opinion 
with sufficient authorities. 

Hercules Anthony Matthioli f was a Bolognese of 
ancient family, distinguished in the law. He was the son 
of Valerian Matthioli and Girolama Maggi, and was bom 
on the 1st of December, 1640. On the 13th of January, 
1661, he married Camilla, daughter of Bernard Paleotti, 
and widow of Alexander Piatesi. By her he had two 
sons, one of whom only had posterity, which has long 
since been extinct. Early in life he was public reader in 
the University of Bologna, but he soon quitted his native 
city to enter into the service of Charles the Third, Duke 

^ * M. Boux (Fazillac) published several of the documents, since re- 
published by M. Delort, but he does not appear to have seen the whole 
series; and therefore his reasouing upon the bubject is inconclusiv^ M. 
Delort has, however, copied a great deal from mm in his narrative^ ^ 
whole sentences sometimes, word for word, without any ackn^wledgzndut 
of the plaigiBrLsm. 

* Deleft ^ t 
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of Mantua, by. whom he was much favoured, aud towards 
the conclusion of whose reign Jie was made Secretary of 
State. His successor, Ferdinand, Charles the Fourth, 
the last sovereign of jiantua, of the house of Gonzaga, 
created Matthioli Supernumerary Senator of Mantua, an 
honour which had formerly been enjoyed by his great 
grandfather, and gave him the title of Count. When he 
ceased to be Secretary of State at Mantua does not appear; 
but he was clearly not in that office when he first, unhappily 
for himself, was involved in diplomatic relations with the 
agents of the French Government. 

Towards the end of the year 1677, the Abbe d’Estrades,* 
ambijpsador from France to the Republic of Venice, 
conceived the idea, which he was well aware would be 
highly acceptable to the insatiable ambition of his master, 
of inducing the Duke of Mantuaf to allow of the intro- 
duction of a French garrison into Casale, | a strongly 
fortified town, the capital of the Montferrat, and in a 
great measufe the key of Italy. The cession of the fortress 


* The Abb^ d’Estrades, Ambassador for a considerable time from 
Louis the Fourteenth, to the Ecpubhc of Venice, was son of Godfrey, 
Count d'Estrades, so long employed ip negotiations and embansips in 
Holland, and who was one of the eight Marshals of France made upon 
the death of Turenne. Madame Comuel called them, *‘La Monnoie de 
M. do Turenne.” 

• 

f Ferdinand Charles lY., Duke of Mantua, a weak and unfortunate 
Prince. Died July the 6th, 1708, as it is said of poison, administered by 
a lady he was ij love with. 

t Casale did not come into the possesnon of the French till 1681. In 
169^, ii was taken by the Allies, and its fortifioations demolished. 
was, fibwever, retaken ^y the French, and fortified again. The King of 
Banknia, (Victor A^padeus,) made himself master of it in 1706. His suc- 
cessor,. Cha^s Ernmanuel, lost it again to the French in 1246, but 
reg^Liued it the followmg year. Its castle dtadd and aU i^ fortifications 
have sinoe be«| demolished. ^ ^ 
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of Pignerol* to the ^French, by Victor Amadeus, f Duke 
of Savoy, in 1632, had opened to them the entry of 
Piedmont, and the possession of Gasale would enable them 
to invade the Milanese, whenever «thej were so inclined. 

At this time the council of the Duke of Mantua, he^ed 
by his mother, { an Austrian Archduchess, was entire^ in 
the interests of the Court of Spain ; while the young Duke, 
plunged in pleasures and excesses of every kind, took 
little apparent interest in politics. The great difficulty, 
therefore, which Estradcs had to encounter in the prosecu- 
tion of this intrigue, was the establishment of a channel 
of communication with the Duke; who, as has been stated, 
was surrounded by persons in the Spanish interest. <If he 
could once enter into secret relations with that Prince, he 
hoped to be able to bribe him into a concurrence in his 
designs ; for Ferdinand Charles was both needy and un- 
principled. He had, besides, discovered, as he writes 
word to Louis, in his first letter to him, dated Venice, 
Dec. 18th, 1677, that the Duke was not so a!bandoned to 
his pleasures but that he still had some ambition, and 
much chagrin at the state of subjection in which he was 
kept by his mother; joined to a great distrust of the 
Spaniards, who were supposed to foment the divisions of 

• The stroDg fort of Pignerol, acquired to the Crown of France by the 
negociatiopB of llichelieu, continued in their poBBession for 68 yearB. In 
1696, it was reBtored by treaty to Victor AmadeuB II., Duke of Savoy ; 
its fortifications having been previously dismantled. 

f Victor Amadeus L, Duke of Savoy, a prince of gr^eat bravery and 
tsonsiderable talent He married Christina, daughter of Henry IV., 
King of France, by whom he had two Bong, Francis Hyacinth and 
Charles Emmanuel ll., successively Dukes of Savoy. ‘Died Octohjar Ith, 
1687. He was the first Duke of Savoy, who gppcopriated to him^'^e 
title of Royal Righruni* ^ 

X IsaA^lla Clara, of Austria, daughter of the Archduke Leonid, who 
was grandBon y^f the Emperor Ferdinand IIL Married June 13th, 16149, 
to Chari^ III., Ddke of Mantua. ^ ^ 
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the Cou^ of Mantifa, with the view of, eventi;|fill7, them- 
selves obtaining po'ssession of Casalb and the rest of the 
Moiftferrat. 

m 

The desired channel df communication Estrades thought 
he had found in M&ttfiioli, who was a complete master of 
ItsAian politics, as well as much in the Duke’s good graces. 
BAore, however, he proceeded to enlist him in his service, 
he deemed it necessary to discover what was the bent of 
his inclinations. This he effected ingeniously enough, by 
sending a certain Giuliani, in whom he appears to have 
placed implicit confidence, to Verona, where Matthioli 
then was, to act as a spy upon him. The report of 
Giuliani, upon his return to Venice, was so favourable, 
botlT with regard to the discontent of Matthioli against 
the Spaniards, “ who had always amused him with hopes, 
and afterwards abandoned him,” and his wish to enter 
into the service of the French Monarch, that Estrades 
lost no time in sending him (Giuliani) back again for the 
purpose of conferring with Matthioli upon the subject of 
the proposed negociation. 

Giuliani was instructed by the Ambassador to enlarge 
to Matthioli upon the jeopardy which the sovereignty of 
the Duke of Mantua was in, in^consequence of the different 
pretensions of various branches of his family to his terri- 
tories, which were more or less countenanced by the 
Spaniards for the purposes of their own aggrandizement. 
These were, among othem, those of the Empress Eleanor** 

» ^ ^ 

* The Empress EleaDor was daughter of Oharles, Bnks of Bhetelols, 
who died ki tha life-time of his father Oharles 1. l>uke of Mantua, in 
of which he is^enerally denominated bj historians. OharleiT IL, 
iJuke of Mantua, she became, on the SOth of April, 1661, the third 
\Hfe of Ferdinand 111., Emperor of Germany, whom she surged many 
years, and^died December 5tb, 1686. She was toe aunt of TerdioAnd 
GharlesJLYl, Duke of Mantua* * * 
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to the Hoajferrat; and those of the Marquis o^ ]paguna^ 
to th^ Dachy of Gu^talla, to the prejudice of the Duke 
of Mantua, who was the rightful heir. Giuliani was "also 
to lament the dependent state of the Duke of Mantua, the 
reTenues of whose states, as well aA all the powers of, 
government, were entirely in the hands of his mother, and 
the Monk Bulgarini ;f and to explain the necessity whifth, 
on these accounts, existed for that Prince to seek, without 
delay, the alliance and protection of Louis the Fourteenth. 
He was to assure him, in conclusion, that Estrades had 
no doubt of the readiness of Louis to assist in freeing the 
Duke of Mantua from his embarrassments ; but that, in 
order to enable him to do this effectually, it was absolutely 
' necessary to garrison Casale with French troops. * 

Matthioli cbncurred entirely in these views of Giuliani, 
and offered to sound the Duke of Mantua upon the subject. 
A few days afterwards, he sent word to Estrades, that he 
had managed to have an interview with that Prince 
(having previously established himself secretly in the 
neighbourhood of Mantua), and had found him generally 
well-disposed to the plan. He also requested Estrades 
to send Giuliani again to him, in order that they might 
act in concert ; the said Giuliani being also a person who 
might, without suspicion, carry intelligence backwards and 
forwards,} which was not the case with Matthioli himself. 
^ — 

t • Thomas dc la Oerda, Marqmsof Lag\ma,m Spain, married April 
22nd, 1672 Maria Louisa, only daughter of Vespawan Gonzaga, only 
Urother of Ferdinand 111., the reigning Duke of Guastallsl 

f The Monk Bulgarini aj^ars to have been the confessor and favourite 
of Duohess-mother of Mantua; and to have been entirely devoted jto 
the Spanish iutereats. ^ ^ 

t The nrofearicHi of Giuliani was that of an editor 9f newspapers, in 
which cavity he^ was in the habit of travelling from town to to^, to 
eollect aqp convCy nev^s. . « 
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Giuiiqpi accordingly sent, and had an igidience of 
the Duke of Mantua, who receivejl him very favourably, 
and acquainted him with his willingness to enter into an 
alliance with France, to deliver up Casale, upon the 
understanding that £strades was to try to obtain for him 
an}P reasonable requests he might make ; the principal of 
the^e, in addition to the grant of a sum of money, was the 
being made generalissimo of any French army that might 
be sent into Italy, “ that being,” says Estrades, what he 
wishes beyond all things ; or rather, that being the only 
thing he is very anxious for, in order that he may have 
the same consideration in Italy “the late Duke of Modena* 
had, and the late Duke of Mantua,f who at his age com- 
manded in chief the Emperor’s army, with the title of 
Vicar General of the Empire.” 

The Duke of Mantua also announced in this conference, 
that he put himself, on this occasion, entirely into the 
hands of Matthioli, whom he promised to reinstate in his 
place of Secnetaiy of State, and to appoint his first minister, 
as soon as he himself should have regained his authority, 
and the treaty he was now projecting with the Eang of 
France had been duly executed. 

To Matthioli were joined iq the negociation the pwo 
counsellors of the Duke of Mantua, in whom he had the 

* • AlphonBo IV., Duke of Modeua, succeeded his father Francis I. in 
his territories, snd in the command in cliief of the French arni5^ in Italy, 
in 1658. Died in the 29th year of h^s age, July 16, 1662, having mar- 
ried, Hay 27, 1656, Laura Martinozzi, niece of Oardinol Mazariu. 

f Oharles lllr, Duke of Mantua, father of Ferdinand Charles IV., thee 
reigning Duke, had the command of the Imperial army in Italy, and took 
upon himself the oMce of Vicar General of the Empire in Ita^, during 
thrf.ii^iTegnum which followed the death of the Emperor Ferdindhd 
liL in 1657, in virtue a diploma, lately granted to him by that Prince. 
Did tight wM GontaBted by the Duke of 3avcy, who upon the ^und of 
old usaige, cl&ned t her office for himself, Electoraof th^Empire 

aoQuUed we wpointmeut of the Duke of Mantua. • * t ^ 

• . • • • • 
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most confidence; the Marquis Gavrianf and> Joseph 
Yarano; and these^, ;together with Giuliani, Estrades, 
Pinchesne the French Secretary of Embassy at Venice, 
and the Duke himself, were thh^only persons in Italy 
acquainted with the buejness; so that the Ambassador 
had certainly very fair grounds for expressing his h6pes 
^^the secrecy, so necessary in this affair, would remain 
impenetrable.” 

This conference was followed by another, in which the 
Duke showed the greatest impatience to conclude the 
treaty; entreating that Louis might be instantly made 
acquainted with the state it was at present in, and request* 
ing, or rather imploring, for a French army; on the 
arrival of which he hinted much might be done against 
the Duchy of Milan. Finally, he promised to have a 
conference with Estradea, “as he was soon going to 
Venice, where they might see one another conveniently, 
and without being observed, on account of the Carnival, 
during which all the world, even the Doge and the oldest 
Senators were accustomed to go about in mask.” 

He also requested that the Cardinal d’Estrdes* might 
not be made a party to the negociation ; because he was 
so well known to be employed generally by Louis to 
negociate with the Italian Sovereigns, that his entering into 
it would naturally excite the suspicions of the Spaniards 
that soihething secret was going on ; and that they would 

* Cssar Bishop of Laon and Cardinal d’Esirdes, son of the Srst 
^Marshal of France of that name, was em^doyed in vaih^us negociations 
wilh the Princes of Italy; but is now more remembered for his courtier- 
like reply to Louis XIV . That Monarch one day at dinner conmla^ped 
orhaving lost all his teeth. ** And who is tlpere, Sire, that &8 any 
teeth?** said the Cardinal (Sire, et qui est-ce qui a des dents?) T^at 
made t)^e flattery the more ludicrously gross wa^ that ^e Cardiw, 
though an old man, had romarkably fine teeth, and showed th^ 
much whene'^ he opened his mou^ ^ 
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then nnn him, the Duke of Mantua, before he could 
rec^ve the assistance of the ^Jreiich Monarch ; and that 
thus the hopes of both^the contracting parties, from the 
treaty at present und^r discussion, would be frustrated. 
•To this proposition Estrades agreed, though unwillingly. 
TVe cannot but here remark how skilful a negociator he 
seems to have been ; beginning as he does by making trial 
of his tools, and then of his arguments, and afterwards 
bringing both of them to bear very judiciously on the 
negociation, in the way the most likely to lead to a favour- 
able result. 

When the affair was advanced thus far, Estrades lost 
no tjme in forwarding an account of it to Louis, to whom, 
as he says himself, he had not before ventured to write 
upon the subject, because at first he despaired of being 
able to bring the intrigue to bear : but he now thought it 
in so good a train, that upon receiving the approval of his 
proceedings from Louis, he could almost answer for its 
success. The letter of Estrades was accompanied by a 
schedule, containing the demands of the Duke of Mantua, 
and by a letter from Matthioli, also addressed to Louis, 
in which he offers to devote himseK to his service, to strive 
to detach his nlaster, the Duke of Mantua, fronif the 
Austrian interest, and insinuates very plainly his wish and 
intention of selling hipa and his fortress of Casale to the 
French Monarch ; whom, he says, he “ regards and re- 
veres as a D&mgodr To these protestations Louis* 
returned, a/was natural, a very civil answer ; generally 
promising his protection and favour to Matthioli. 

^‘(Sh the 24th o^ December of the same year, Estrades* 
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writes to M. de Pompoune,* (then one of tfte Sef*.retaries 
of State,) to inform him a discovery he has made from 
the Duke of Mantua himself, that the Austrian party fiave 
determined, in case any French troops should arrive in 
Italy, and that the Duke of Mantua should manifest any. 
disposition of favouring them, to seize upon Casale ^nd 
Mantua. He therefore adds that the Duke, though 
thoroughly well-disposed towards the French interests, 
cannot take any active part in their favour, unless Louis 
will send into Italy a sufficient force to secure Casale and 
the rest of the Duke’s territories from the attempts of the 
House of Austria. He subsequently seems to hint his 
fear that the life of the Duke of Mantua may be made 
away with by the Austrians, in order the more easily to 
possess themselves of his territories. “ We must besides, 
Sir, consider that the Duke of Guastallaf being the nearest 
relation of the Duke of Mantua, as well as his heir, there 
would be danger that, if the Duchess, J his daughter, who 
is veiy ill and has no children, should die, some misfortum 
might happen to the Duke of Mantua, which would 
assure his territories to the Spanish Nobleman, who has 

• Simon Arnaud de PomponneJ' Secretary of State for Foreip^n Affairs 
from 1671 to 1679, when he was dismisBed from his office, but retained 
the title of Minister of State, with permission to attend the Council. 
A man, like so many of his race, who united considerable talents to 
great excelJeuce of character. Madame de S^vign^ says, in speaking of 
the eminent station he had filled, ihat “ Fortune had wished to make 
use of his virtues for the happiness of others.” 

• t Ferdinand III. Duke of Guastalla, descended from a younger 
branch of the House of Gonzaga; and the heir to the Duchy of Mantua, 
if ho survived Ferdinand Oldies ; which however was not th^ ca^ 
He died of dropsy, January 11th, 1678. o ^ y 

J Anz^) Isabella, eldest daughter of Ferdinand KI., Dj^e of Gfia- 
la, married A,u^st 13th, 1671, to Ferdinand Charles iV., Duke of 
Mantua^i by whom uhe had no offspring. ^ 
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married* the ^ond daughter^ of the Duke ofc Guastalla, 
and whose marriage the Spani^rda, doubtless mih this view^ 
made up at Vienna by means of Don Vincent.”*|* 

To Estrades, Louis Returned a long and detailed state- 
ment of his vipws ; in which he approves generally of the 
design of putting a French garrison into Casale; intimates 
upon what terms it may be done ; rejects a request of the 
Duke of Mantua to procure for him the restoration of 
those parts of the Montferrat which by former treaties 
had been ceded to the Duke of Savoy; objects to the 
largeness of his demands of 100,000 pistoles as the price 
of Casale ; promises to bear him harmless and remunerate 
him^for any injury that may be done to him by the 
Spaniards, in consequence of his siding with the French ; 
and finally, instructs Estrades to entertain the notion that 
a French army is about to pass the Alps, and in the 
meanwhile to protract the negociation, in order to allow 
him, Louis, time to make his various preparations. Indeed 
this last pdint, the necessity for delay, was so strongly 


• This is evidently a mistake, and should be read niece instead of 
second daughter. It alludes to Maria Louisa, only daughter of Vespasian 
Gonzaga, only brother of Ferdinand III., Duke of Guastalla, maiided to 
a Spanish nobleman, Thomas de la Cerda, Marquis of Laguna. At 
this time neitlier of the daughters of Ferdinand had children, and she^ 
consequently, after them, was the heiress of their claims upon the 
Duchies of Guaotalla and Mantua. The second daughter of Ferdinand 
111., Maria Victoria, married June 301h, 1769, Vincent Gonzaga Count 
of St. Paul— the person who is here erroneously describedBas having 
been the means of marrying her to another person. * 
f Vincent Gonzaga, Count of Si f^aul, afterwards Duke of Guastalla, * 
was descended ^rom a younger son of Ferrant II., first Duke of Gua- 
stalla. After contesting, for many years his right to that Duchy with 
Ferdinand Charles IV., Duke of Mantua; during which they were 
bodh^erely made use of, by turns, as the instruments of the Fr^ch 
and^ustrian dominEftion; he was finally successful in establishing 
limself at Quasi, a^a in 1706, where he died April 28th, 1714. By his 
wife, lldarift Victoria, second daughter of Ferdinand III., •Duke of 
Giiasialla, he left two sons, who successively suocee^ him in the 
sqVoreiguty ®f that Dutchy. * • 
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impressed vpon Estrades, upon more than ^one occasion, 
that, in a subsequent ^es|)atch, he expresses his regret 
that the negociation goes on so smoothly and prosperoiisly, 
that he cannot find any difficulties ^ enable him to pro- 
tract it till the troops of Louis are in* readiness to march 
towards Italy. * 

The only point in dispute appears to have been, what 
the sum of money should be which was to be given by the 
French Monarch to the Duke of Mantua. The stipulation 
for 100,000 pistoles was decidedly rejected by Louis; 
and at length, after some difficulty, Estrades reduced the 
demand of the other party to 100,000 crowns, and those 
not to be paid till after the signature of the treaty between 
' the two sovereigns. 

The next event of importance in the negociation was the 
interview, effected at Venice during the Carnival, between 
the Duke of Mantua and Estrades. It took place at mid- 
night, on the 13th of March, 1^78, in a small open space, 
equally distant from the residence of the Duke and the 
Ambassador, and lasted a full hour. In it the Duke 
dwelt much upon his impatience for the conclusion of the 
treaty with France ; and for the speedy appearance of the 
troops of the latter in Italy, alleging as his reason, the 
constant and lively fear he was in of the Spaniards. He 
also announced his intention of sending Matthioli, in 
whom, skys Estrades, ^^He has a blind confidence, and 
who governs him absolutely,^ to the French court ; think- 
kig that his presence there might bring fiiatters to a 
speedier issue. 

Estrades, who had now ascertained that his mAs^r 
could npt possibly spare an army for Italy that yeipr (1678), 
and w^o therdfqre was more than ever anxious to prevent 
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siicli a constiiiiEatioif^ consented mtli considerable difficulij 
to the project f resolving, at the same time, to obstruct' 
the d€|)arture of Matthioli for France as long as possible ; 
and writing to M. de Famponne to dday him and his 
business, when at lengtlf he arrived there, by eveiy means 
in hv power. 

Subsequently the procrastinating intentions of Estrades 
were more easily put into execution than he expected ; 
for MatthioK, of his own accord, deferred his journey 
from spring to autumn on various pleas, of which the 
principal one was, his unwillingness to leave his master, 
exposed to the insinuations, and* perhaps menaces, of the 
Spanish partizans, by whom he was surrounded. 

FirihUy, after many delays, Matthioli, accompanied by 
Giuliani, set off for Paris in the beginning of November, 
1678, and arrived there towards the end of the same 
month. He found the Abb^ d’Estrades, who had quitted 
his Venetian Embassy,^ arrived there before him, and had 
several interviews with him and M. de Pomponne ; during 
which a treaty was agreed on to the f oDowmg effect ; — 

1. That the Duke of Mantua should receive the French 
troops into Gasale. 

2. That if Louis sent an arm^ into Italy, the Duke of 
Mantua should have the command of it. 

8. That immediately after the execution of the treaty, 

* the sum of 100,000 crowns should be paid to thq Duke of 
Mantua.* • 

The treaty^ontained also some other articles of minor 
importance. 

^ 

**J)elolrt, quoting hroxn an Italian xnannscript, in the records of the 

oHoe of the ^renoft Secretary of State for B'orelgn lifairsf which 
appears Ip have been written by Qiuliani. 
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Matthioji himself had the honour oV being rweived in a 
secret audience by Louis,* who made him a present of a 
valuable ring.* He also* received a sum of mon^ for 
himself,* and a promise of a ihuch larger gratificationt 
after the ratification of the treaty.^ He was also promised 
that his son should be made one of the King’s Pages; 
and that his brother, who was in the Church, should 
receive a good benefice.^ He was then sent back to Italy, 
with a detailed instruction from Louvois,§ upon the man- 
ner of executing the articles of the treaty. 

The French Government was thus far so entirely 
satisfied of the sincerity and good faith of Matthioli, and 
so convinced of the speedy admission of the French troops 
into Casale, that they immediately upon his dep&rture 
took decided measures in furtherance of their plan.|| 
Thus the Marquis de Bouffler8,1I Colonel-General of the 
Dragoons, was sent to take the command of the forces, 
which were assembling near the# frontier of Italy, at 


• Delort, quoting from the same authority. 

■f M. Belort says the sum actually given to Matthioli, was 400 
Doubles, and the sum promised him 400,000 Doubles, which, from its 
largeness, he conceives must be a mistake ; but he adds that it is so 
written in the Italian manuscripts before referred to. 

t Delort. 

£ Francis Michael Le Tellier, Marquis de Louvois, son of the Ohan- 
feUor Le, Tellier, Secretary of State for the War department, from 16G6 
to the timeaof his death, in 1691, which occurring suddenly, and just 
as he was on the point of being«>di6graced, gave occasion to a report 
that he was poisoned: for which, however, it appears there was no 
(foundation. He was of a haughty and cruel disposil^on, and was the 
minister who planned and ordered the inhuman ravages of the Palatinate, 
which have so ind^bly disgraced the reign of his master. 

\ Delort * . 

H <J) 

^ Louis Francis, Marquis and afterwards Due Boufflers, Maar^l 
of Frafice in 1698. Aied in 1711. One of the best bf Louis the 
Fourteenih's ^eftegals. 
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Brian90D*in Dauphiny. Catinat,* Brigadier oPInfantiy,, 
aften^ards the celebrated Marslial df that name, who was 
to serve under the comruand of Boufflers, had orders to 
conceal himself in th^ fortress of Pignerol,f and to adopt 
a’ fejgned name, that of Richemont ; while the Baron 
d’Asfeld,^ Colonel of Dragoons, was despatched to Venice, 
upon a mission for exchanging the ratifications of the 
treaty; for which purpose he was to unite with M. de 
Pinchesne, the Charge d’ Affaires there, during the absence 
of an ambassador. 

Though these measures were, taken with the greatest 
secrecy, it was impossible but that the report of the as- 
sembling of the French forces so near the territories of the 
Duke of Savoy, § should reach the ears of the Spaniards, an d 

• Nicliolae de Oatinat, Marshal of France in 1698. “ He united,” 
Bays Voltaire, “philosophy to great military talents. The last day he 
commaiuled in Italy , ho gave for the watoh-word, * Paris and fit. Gratien,* 
the name of his country house. He died, there in the retirement of a 
real sage, (having refused the blue ribbon) in 1712.” 

f Upon reference to the Mdmoires de Catinat, published in 1819, this 
event is found to be thus adverted to ; — “ In 1679, Catinat was charged 
with some negociations with the Duke of Mantua ; but the affair failed 
of success, in consequence of the treachery of the Secretary of that 
prince. Catinat, according to the King’s orders, was anxious to punish 
the traitor. He remained at Pignerol some days, and having engaged 
him in a hunting party, had him arrestqd.” It also appears from these 
Memoirs, that both Catinat and Boufflers were again despatched to Italy 
on the same errand, in 1681, when Casale was really given up to Louis ; 
and on this occasion, Louvois, in his instruction to Boufflers, mentions 
Matthioli by name, as the person whose treachery had prevented the 
success of the former negociation, a 

t I am not sure whether 1 am correct in imagining that this was the 
Marshal d’Asfeld. who distinguished himself at the battle of Almanza, 
and died at great old age, in 1743. 

§ Victor Amadeus II., at this time a minor, and under the Begency 
of 'hie fK)ther, Mary Jane de Nemours. In 1713, he became King m 
SicUy, which kingdom ^lie was compelled to exchange for that of 
SflToinia, in 1720; abdicated the throne in favour of his son, in 1780; 
and died«ii) 17^2. prince possessed in an eminent degree, fhe at- 
tributes of his race — ^valour and skill in military matt^f^ a#d faithless- 
nosaln his treeA^ and engagements with hi^ brother soyereigi||. , 

. ^ * 2l 
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excite their suspicions ; as well as those o£ the Venetians, 
and of the other Italian states. Accordingly, we find that 
remonstrances were several limes made by the ambassadors 
of the Emperor* and King of Venice, to the 

Duke of Mantua, upon the rumour of his intention of 
delivering the capital of the Montfefrrat to Louis. Fer- 
dinand Charles denied that this was the case ; but was 
not believed. 

As, therefore, the ferment and discontent in the north 
of Italy increased, the agents of the French Government 
were naturally anxious that the treaty should be ratified 
and executed as soon as possible ; for which purpose, the 
Duke of Mantua had promised to meet the Baron d’^sfeld 
at Casale, during the month of February, 1679. In 
proportion, however, %8 the French became more impatient 
for the conclusion of the affair, the Count Matthioli found 
fresh excuses for delaying it. At one moment his own ill 
health detained him at Padua, and prevented his coming 
to Venice to confer with Messrs, de Ptnchesne and 
d’Asfeld ; at another, the Duke of Mantua could not raise 
a sufficient sum of money to enable him to transport his 
court to Casale ; at another, it was necessary to have time 
to persuade Don Vincent Gonzaga to accompany the 
Duke to Casale, as it was not considered safe to leave 
him at Mantua; and again, the Duke of Mantua was 
obliged to stay at Venice, having promised to hold a 
carrousel there. 

In spite of all these difficulties, it was, however, finally 
arranged that the Baron d’Asfeld and Matthioli ,|hpuld 

I 

* Leopold I. succeeded Ferdiuand 111. In 1657, flied in 1705. “ * 

f C&rleB II. the last Eirg of Spain of the House of Austria.— Bled 
lnl7Q0. • • , . 
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meet, on^the 9th of March, at a village ten miles 

from|Casale, in order to make the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions ; that the Duke o^ Mantua himself should go to 
Casale on the 15th gf 4he same month; and should put 
the ^troops of Louis into possession of the place on the 
18th ; on which day, being the ninth after the ratification, 
it was decided they could without fail be there. 

The various excuses made by Matthioli for the non- 
execution of his agreement, all more or less frivolous, 
appear first to have given to the French Government a 
suspicion of his fidelity. Whether the reception of Mat- 
thioli at the French court had not been such as he expected, 
though it would appear to have been most gracious ; or 
whether, which is more probable, the sum of money given 
to him did not content him or whether, which is also 
probable, the Spaniards having got some knowledge df the 
transaction, had offered him a still larger bribe, it is im- 
possible for us, at this distance of' time, exactly to decide ; 
but it appears evident that, from the time of his leturr 
from Paris, his conduct with regard to the negociation 
became entirely changed ; and he was as anxious to pro- 
crastinate as he had formerly been to advance it. It was, 
therefore, natural for the French diplomatists to conclude^ 
supported as this opinion also was by various circumstantial 
evidence, that he had been bought by the other side^a 
circumstance of no extraordiii^uy occurrence in*the career 
of a needy I^an adventurer. 

His weak and timid master followed implicitly hi^ 
cowtels ; but appears to have been himself in the intention 
of. acting fairly an^ faithfully by the French Government. 
ITie first •intimation that is given in* the correspondence, 
of* the suspicions with regard to the conduct di Matthioli, 
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occurs in ^ letter ffom Pomponne to MaCtiiolf" himself, 
dated February 21st, 1679, in which he says that JLpuis 
“ is unwilling to doubt that the promise which has been so 
solemnly made* him will not b»k^pt;” an expression 
which certainly seems to imply, that some doubt did ^xist 
in the mind of Louis and of his ministers upon the 
subject. 

The next is an elaborate and skilful letter of Estrades 
to Matthioli, written on the ^th of March, 1679, from 
Turin, where he was then awaiting the execution of the 
treaty, in which he mingles promises and threats to en- 
courage him to perform his stipulations; and shows 
^ sufficiently his suspicions to the object of them, to frighten 
him ; at the same time leaving open the hope of forgive- 
ness in case of future good conduct. 

By* the subsequent letters of Pomponne to Pinchesne, 
it appears, that the treachery of Matthioli soon became 
more apparent. Indeed, Estrades, during his stay at 
Turin, obtained the most indubitable evidence'Of the fact; 
for the Duchess of Savoyf showed to him the copies of 
all the documents relative to the negociations respecting 
Casale, wffiich Matthioli had given to the President Turki, 
one of her ministers who was in the interests of Spain, 
when he passed through Turin on his return from Paris. 
From Turki, as it subsequently appeared, Matthioli had 
received a feum of money for his information. 

Meanwhile Asfeld was arrested by the orders of the 
Count de Melgar, the Spanish Governor of tlie Milanese, 

• ^'N'amely, of the delivery of Casale. y 

f Mary Jane Baptista of Savoy, daughter of Charles Amadeus, Duki; 
of Nemours and Aumale fwho was killed in a duel hy his brother-in- 
law, the SDuke of Beauiort). Married May 11th, 1666, \o Charlos 
Emmanuel ll.,cJ)h]^ of Savoy; Begent of the territories of bar 60 i;i 
^pring hiS|minority. Died Mfirch 16m|, 1724. * 
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as he wfts on •his way to the rendezvous at Imcr^a ; and 
Mattjiioli was the first person "^o acquainted the French * 
agents with this misfort^^ne, as well as with the fact that 
the Duke of Mantjpa«had been obliged to conclude a 
treaty with the Venetians, in a directly contrary sense to 
the one he had first entered into with France ; “ having 
probably been,” as Pomponne remarks, in a letter to 
Pinchesne, “ himself the sole author of the accidents and 
impediments he acquaints us with.” 

Upon the arrival of the intelligence at Paris, of the 
arrest of Asfeld, the French ministers, though their 
suspicions of Matthioli were now changed into certainties, 
being still anxious, if possible, to get possession of Gasale, 
empowered Catinat to supply his place, and to conclude* 
the ratification of the treaty. Intelligence of this change 
was conveyed to Matthioli in a letter from Pomponne, of 
the date of March 14th, 1679. 

Catinat accordingly went, on the appointed day, from 
Pignerol to*Incr&, accompanied by St, Mars,* the Com- 
mandant of that part of the fortress of Pignerol which 
was appropriated for a state prison, and by a person of 
confidence, belonging to the embassy of Estrades. But 
the appointed day passed over without bringing Mattljpoli 
to Increa; and the next morning Catinat was informed 
that his arrival there was discovered ; that the peasants of 
the neighbourhood were in arms ; and that a detachment 
of cavalry was on its way, for the purpose of seizing upon* 
him and his companions. What became of the latter 

•*%Benigne d’Auvergne de Saint Mars, Seiraeiir of Dimon and Palj^U; 

and Governor *of Bens; SQccessivolj Governor of Exiles, the 
bland of St. Marguerite, and the Bastile. At Pignerol he had only the 
command (ff the state prisoners, the Marquis d*Herleville being governor 
of the fortress. 8t Mars came to Pignerol a snort iime before the 
arrival theit^f Fouquet, who was the first prisonef conSded ttahis care. 
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does not a^ear, except that they escaped the thveatened 
danger ; but he himself gof away secretly, and in disguise, 
to Casale ; where he gave himself out as an officer of the 
garrison of Pignerol. The Governor there, who was well- 
disposed to the French interest, received him with great 
civility ; and, at a dinner he gave to him, joined in drink- 
ing the King of France’s health with enthusiasm.* The 
next day Catinat was too happy to return undiscovered to 
Pignerol. 

MatthioH, meanwhile, instead of keeping his engagement 
at Increa, had returned to Venice, and had had several 
interviews with Pinchesne, the particulars of which we 
are unacquainted with, as the letters containing*, the 
accounts of them, though alluded to by M. de Pomponne 
in his answers, have not been published. 

Pinchesne was, at this time, convinced of the perfidy 
of Matthioli, having, in addition to various other suspicious 
circumstances, discovered that he had been secretly at 
Milan for some days. He, however, did riot think it 
advisable entirely to break with him ; but advised him to 
go and confer with Estrades at Turin ; representing to 
him the danger to which he exposed himself if this affair 
failed of success through kis fault.f Matthioli followed 
the advice of Pinchesne to his own ruin, and going to 
Turin, presented himself forthwith to Estrades, to whom 
he offered many insufficient excuses for his delay. 

The vindictive Louis had, meanwhile, determined to 
satisfy his wounded pride and frustrated ambition, by 
taking the most signal vengeance of Matthioli ; as w^find ^ 
by the following note from Louvois t6 his creature, 

5 J U-. 

• Boux'CFazill^c:.) 

^ Delbrt ^ 
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Mars, dated ‘^t. Gennain, April 27tb, 1679. — ^‘^The 
King has sent orders to the Abb4 ^strades, to try and' 
arresl a man, with whose conduct his Majesty has reasbn 
to be dissatisfied; of^TAiich he has commanded me to 
acquaint you, in order that you may not object to receiving 
hinf when he shall be sent to you ; and that you may 
guabd him in a manner, that not only he may not have 
communication with any one, but that also he may have 
cause to repent of his bad conduct ; and that it may not 
be discovered that you have a new prisoner.” 

Nothing therefore could be more opportune to Estrades 
than the arrival of Matthioli at Turin, and accident soon 
enabled him to lay a successful plan for executing the 
wishes of the French monarch. The plan he is said to * 
have communicated to the Duchess of Savoy, who con- 
sented to the arrest taking place, but objected to its 
happening on her territories.* 

Matthioli complained much of want of money, occasion- 
ed by the expenses of his journey, and the bribes he had 
been obliged to offer to the Duke’s mistresses. Estrades 
took this opportunity of forwarding his scheme, by telling 
him that Gatinat, who, under the name of Richemont, 
commanded the troops destined to take possession of Casale, 
had considerable sums at his disposal, which he would be 
happy to make so good a use of as in ministering to his 
wants ; provided he, Matthioli, would give hin^ A meeting 
on the frontier towards Pignerol, at which also Estrades * 
would be pi%sent.j' Of course, the reason assigned for 

^ lorioxt • ’ * 

*f M. Roiu (Fa^lac) gives these particnlars, upon the authority of a 
letter from estrades to Pomponue, of May 7tt, 1679: and of*one from 
C^tinat to I^uvois of the same date ; neither of whksli ais published. 
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naming frontier as the place of rendezvous jvras, that 
Catlnat could not “iep.ve the neighbourhood where his 
trt)ops were stationed. ^ 

To this proposition Matthioli readily consented ; and 
having first made a journey to Casale,' he returned and met 
Estrades (who was accompanied on this expedition b^ his 
relation the Abbe de Montesquieu) by appointment, in a 
chui ch half a mile from Turin, from whence they proceed- 
ed together to the frontier. At three miles from the place 
of rendezvous they were stopped by a river, of which the 
banks were overflowed, and the bridge broken. Matthioli 
himself assisted in repairing the bridge, which was to 
convey him to his captivity and they then proceeded on 
foot to the place where Catinat awaited them accompanied 
only by two officers, the Chevaliers de St. Martin and de 
ViUebois, and by four soldiers of the garrison of Pignerol. 

Eeforo, however, Matthioli was arrested, Estrades held 
some conversation with him, and obliged him, in the 
presence of Catinat, to confess that he had in bis possession 
all the original papers regarding the deliveiy of Casale, 
and that they were left in the custody of his wife at 
Bologna ; who was living in the convent of the nuns of 
St. Thomas in that city.. This was necessary, because 
Matthioli had lately refused to give them up to the Duke 
his master,! alleging that he no longer knew where they 
were. Qis confession, upon this occasion, afterwards 
turned out to be false, and' that the papers in question 
were concealed in a wall at Padua. ^ 

Immediately after this avowal had been extracted from 
hiih, he was arrested; and ofEered no ^sistance, thou^ 


* Koiix (Fazillftc.^ 
•f Delbrt, * * 
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he always carried a sword and pistols abouti his person. 
He^was conducted to Fignerol, where he arrived late at 
night. , 

Catinat, in his letter to Louvois, giving an account of 
• this seizure, which took place on the 2nd of May, 1679, 
dwells much upon the secrecy with which it was effected, 
so that, says he, no one knows the name of the rascal, 
not even the officers who assisted in arresting him.” And 
he concludes by mentioning, that in order to perpetuate the 
mystery in which his prisoner is enveloped, he has given 
him the name of ‘‘ Lestang,” — “ not a soul here knowing 
who he is.” In the subsequent correspondence of Louvois 
with Catinat and St. Mars, he is veiy generally designated 
by that name. At first, St. Mars carried his precaution so 
far as to serve Matthioli himself, and not allow any of the 
garrison to approach him ; soon afterwards his valet, who 
had been arrested by the exertions of Estrades, was allowed 
to attend upon him ; and subsequently St. Mars appointed 
those of Ms officers, in whom he had the most confidence, 
to assist in guarding him. It may be remembered that 
Louvois, in his letter to St. Mars, which has been before 
quoted, orders that the prisoner, who was to be brought to 
Pignerol, “should have intercouse with no one;” and in 
the subsequent letters from the same Minister, difficulties 
are even made to hid being permitted to see either a 
physician or a confessor. ^ • * 

These extraordinary precautions against discovery, anS 
the one which appears to have been afterwards resorted to, 
p4^bliging him to wear a mask, during his journeys, or 
ijY'^hen he saw any one, are hot wonderful, when we refiect 
upon tbb viofent breach of the law t>f nations, which had 
«bocn committed by his imprisonmeL^ ^«A](LKthiQU, at the 
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time of his arrest, actually the plenipotcutiai^ of the 
Duke of Mantua, for concluding a treaty with the Kin^ of 
Prance ; and for that veiy sovereign to kidnap him and 
confine him in a dungeon was certainly one of the most 
flagrant acts of violence that could be committed; one 
which, if known, would have had the most injurious effects 
upon the negociations of Louis with other sovereigns ; nay, 
would probably have indisposed other sovereigns from 
treating at all with him. It is true the Duke of Mantua 
was a prince insignificant both in power and character, 
but, if in this way might was allowed to overcome right, 
who could possibly tell whose turn might be the next. 
Besides, it was important for Louis that the Duke of 
iVIantua should also be kept in good humour, the delivery 
of Casale not having been effected; nor is it to be supposed 
that he would have consented to give it up to the French 
monarch within two years of this period, had he had a 
suspicion of the way his diplomatic agent and intended 
prime minister had been treated. The same Reasons for 
concealment existed till the death of Matthioli, since that 
event happened while both Louis XIV. and the Duke of 
Mantua were still alive, which accounts for his confinement 
continuing to be always solhary and always secret. 

The arrest of Matthioli certainly appears to have been 
the effect of a vindictive feeling against him in the breast 
of Louis &ifhself ; for it is iinpossible to imagine that any 
minister would have ventured, of his own free-will, upon 
afitep by which so much was to be hazarded, and nothing, 
in fact, was to be gained. The act is only to be explaisiBd 
in this manner ; that the monarch insisted upon his re-e 
venge, which the ministers were obliged to^gratify; and, 
at the same timV in order to prevent any ill co^quencea 
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that might r^ult from it, determined upon huryhig the 
whole transaction under the pxost inpenetrable veil of- 
mystery. ^ 

The confinement of^Mattljioli is decidedly one of the 
deadliest stains that blot the character of Louis the 
Fourteenth; for, granting that Matthioli betrayed the 
trust reposed in him by that monarch, one single act of 
diplomatic treachery was surely not sufiicient to warrant 
the infliction of the most horrible of ail punishments,— of 
solitary confinement, for four and twenty years in a 
dungeon I It was, however, an act of cruel injustice that 
was to be expected from the man, wh(j, when the unhappy 
Fouguet* was condemned by the tribunals of his country 
to exile, himself changed his sentence to that of perpetual * 
imprisonment ; — who, to please his mistress, confined his 
former favourite, Lauzun,f for nine years in the fortress 
of Pignerol, and only then released him in order, by that 
means, to swindle Mademoiselle de MontpensierJ out of 
her fortune,* in favour of his bastard, the Duke du Maine; 
—who shut up so many other persons, guilty only of 
imaginary crimes, in 'Marions prisons, where they died of 


* Nicholas Fouquet, ** Surinteodimt des Finances,” in 1663. The most 
lavish, but the most amiable of financiers. Disgraced in 1664, when he 
was oondenmed, by the commissioners appointed to inquire into his con- 
duct, to banibhment.* The sentence was commuted by the King himself 
to perpetual imprisonment ; and Fouquot died in the citadel i^gnerol, 
in 1680. On his trial he defended himself with great spiri#and talent 
f Anthony Ncmpar de Caumont,* Marquis of Feguilhem^ and after-* 
wards Duke of^Lauzun: whose adventures and eccentricities are two 
well known to require relation here. It is in speaking of him that Lit 
Bruy^re says, ** D n'est pas permis aux autres hommes de rdver, comme 

n » ' , 

at Anne Maty LoniA, of Orleans, Mademcasdle de Moitpensier, com* 
immly called the ^‘^Grande Mademoiselle.” A woman of an unpleasant 
charaoter, According to her own showing in* her Memoirs;* but who 
certainly did not deserve to bo the victim, as she w|S,*i%different ways, 
of'two snch^en as Louis and L^uzun ^ ^ 
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misery mi ill-treatment; — ^who revoked pthe Edict of 
Nantes; — ordered the |?urning of the Palatinate; — perse- 
cuted the saints of Port Royal; — ^and gloried iiS the 
Dragonnades, and the war of j;he (J^vennes ; — ^who, in short, 
whether we regard him as a man or a sovereign, was one of 
the most hardened, cruel, and tyrannical characters trkns- 
mitted to us in history. Providence doubtless made use of 
him as a scourge befitting the crimes of the age he lived in ; 
and, in this point of view, his existence was most useful. 
Nor is his memory less so ; which has been left to us and 
to all posterity, as a mighty warning of the effects, even in 
this world, of overweening ambition ; and as a melancholy 
example of the perversion of a proud heart, which “ gave 
not God the glory,” and was therefore abandoned by the 
Almighty to the effects of its own natural and irretrievable 
wickedness. 

After the arrest of Matthioli, he underwent several 
interrogatories, in which, in spite of his numerous pre- 
varications, his treachery was still more amplj discovered. 
The examinations were all sent to Louvois by Catinat, 
who, as soon as they were concluded, left Pignerol, and 
returned to the court. 

At first, Matthioli was,« by the direction of Estrades, 
well treated in his prison ; but this was not by any means 
the intention of Louis, and accordingly, we find Louvois 
writing fnus to St. Mars. “ It is not the intention of the 
King that the Sieur de Lestang should be well-treated; 
nor that, except the absolute necessaries ‘of life, you 
should g;ve him any thing that may make him paijp^his 
time agreeably,” Again, in the samef strain : “ I hav^^ 
nothingoto add to what 1 have already cbmmasided you 
respecting the' severity with which the individi^al nam^d 
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Lestang must he treated.” And again ; “ Toif must keep , 
the individual named Lestang, hi tBe severe confinement I 
enjoined in my preceding* letters, without allowing him to 
see a physician, unless Jou knW he is in absolute want of 
one^’ These repeated injunctions to the same effect are a 
proof, how much importance the rancorous Louis attached, 
to his victim’s being compelled to drink the bitter cup of 
captivity to the very dregs. 

The harshness and hopelessness of his prison, seems to 
have affected the intellects of Matthioli, for after he had 
been nearly a year confined, St.. Mars acquaints Louvois, 
that “ The Sieur de Lestang complains, he is not treated 
as a man of his quality, and the minister of *a great prince , 
ought to be ; notwithstanding which, I continue to follow 
your commands most exactly upon this subject, as well as 
on all others. I think he is deranged by the way he talks 
to me, telling me he converses every day with Grod and 
his angels they have told him of the death of the Duke 
of Mantua and of the Duke of Lorrain;* and as an 
additional proof of his madness, he says, that he has the 
honour of being the near relation of the King, to whom 
he wishes to write, to complain of the way in which I 
treat him. I have not thought it right to give him paper 


* Charles IV. or V,, for he is sometimes called one and E#iftetime8 the 
other, was the son of Nicholas Francis, Cardinal, end afterwards Duke « 
of Lorrain. On the death of his uncle, Qharles IV., he took the barren 
titles of Duke o^ Lorrain and Bar, but never obtained possesEdon of hi^ 
territories, fwhich were usurped by France,) “though his military, 
poli1i(^, ana Christian virtues and talents, made him worthj^to occupy 
the nrst throne in tli% universe.^’ He commanded the armies oUtiie 
H^iiperor for some years with the greatest distinction, married the 
Archduchoip Elea#or, widow of Michael Wiecijowiacki, King of Poland, 
and died in t690. Louis the Fourteenth, on hearing of his dfeath, said 
of .him, “ th%t he was the greatest, wisest, and mosf generou^ of hia 
enemies.” t • • 
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or ink for that purpose, perceiving him ndt to be in his 
right senses.” ' ‘ / 

The unhappy prisoner, in his phrensy and despair, some- 
times used very violent language tc^ h^ keepers, and wrote 
abusive sentences with charcoal on the walls of his prison; 
on which account St. Mars ordered his lieutenant, Blain- 
villiers, to threaten him with punishment, and even to 
show him a cudgel, with which he was to be beaten, if he 
did not behave better. 

These menaces so far intimidated Matthioli, that a few 
days afterwards, while BlainvUliers was serving him at 
dinner, he, in order to propitiate him, took a valuable 
,ring from his ^nger and offered it to him. Blainviiiiers 
told him he could accept nothing from a prisoner, but that 
he would deliver it to St. Mars; which he accordingly did. 
St. Mars estimates the ring at fifty or sixty pistoles ; and 
M. Delort conjectures it to have been the one given to him 
by Louis the Fourteenth, during his stay at Paris. St. 
Mars inquires from Louvois what he is to do in con- 
sequence ; and the latter returns for answer, that he “ must 
keep the ring, which the Sieur Matthioli has given to the 
Sieur de Blainviiiiers, in order to restore it to him, if it 
should ever happen that thb King ordered him to be set 
at liberty.” 

Matthipli apparently expressed a wish to confess to a 
cpriest ; an<f Louvois desires that he may be only allowed 
to do so once in the year. It appears that St. Mars had 
at this time in his custody a Jacobin monk, with whose 
cringe, as^ell as name, we are unacque^ted; but iif the 
eorrespondence of St. Mars and Louvois, hp is designates 
m “the*Jaco]^n in^the lower part of the tower.” This 
man was m&d;^ very possibly^ had been ma^d so, like 
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Matthieli, bj^solitary confinement and ill-nsa^. St Mars 
advised the putting Matthioli.wiUi him, in order to avoid 
the necessity of sending for a priest for each prisoner. 
To this proposal Lpuyois returned the following answer : 

• I have been made acquainted, by your letter of the 7th 
of this month (August 1680), with the proposal you make, 
to ‘put the Sieur de Lestang with the Jacobin, in order to 
avoid the necessity of having two priests. The King ap- 
proves of your project, and you have only to execute it 
when you please.” 

St. Mars, in a letter of the 7th of September, 1680, 
thus details the results of the execution of his plan : — 

‘i Since you permitted me to put Matthioli with the 
Jacobin in the lower part of the tower, the aforesaid 
Matthioli was, for four or five days, in the belief that the 
Jacobin was a man that 1 had placed with him to watch 
his actions. Matthioli, who is almost as mad as the 
Jacobin, walked about with long strides, with his cloak 
over his ndse, crying out that he was not a dupe, but that 
he knew more than he would say. The Jacobin, who 
was always seated on his truckle bed, with his elbows 
resting upon his knees, looked at him gravely, without 
listening to him. The Signioa* Matthioli remained always 
persuaded that it was a spy that had been placed with 
him, till he was one day disabused, by the Jacobin’s 
getting down from his bed, stark naked, and Setting him- 
self to pre£^h, without rhyme or reason, till he was tired. 
I and my heutenants saw all their manoeuvres through* a 
over the door.” \ ^ 

a. It appears to Iiaye been veiy entertaining to St. Mars 
and* his* lieutenants, to witness the^ravings of these two 
.imhappjb maniacs ; and there are probc^ly^any gaolw 
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who would ^jexperience the same feelings upon a similar 
occasion : what cannot, however, but strike us with horror, 
is the fact that there was found a minister, nay, a king, 
and that king one who piqued himsqjf upon professing the 
Christian religion,* to sanction such a proceeding. It is 
indeed most painful to think, that power should have been 
placed in the hands of men, who could abuse it by such 
needless acts of cruelty. 

We have no farther particulars of the state of Matthioli’s 
mind ; biit, being more than half-mad at the time he was 
placed with the Jacobin, who was quite so, it is probable 
the company of the latter increased and perpetuated his 
phrensy. It is ^ even not impossible that such may h,ave 
been the intention of St. Mars, as, while Matthioli con- 
tinued insane, it was of course more reasonable and plau- 
sible to continue the extraordinary rigour of his confine- 
ment. 

Nor were mental sufferings the only ones which the 
barbarity of Louis and his minister obliged Matthioli to 
undergo. We have before seen, from the letters of 
Louvois to St. Mars, that the latter was desired generally 
to treat Matthioli with great severity; afterwards he writes 
to him upofi the subject of his clothing, You must make 
the clothes of such sort of people as he is last three or 


* If we w^re to judge of the Christiaii religion by the manner in 
which it was professed by Louis the Fourteenth, we should indeed have 
it most perverted idea of its precepts. It seems as if hie pseudo- 
christianity of that monarch, only incited him to acts of narrow-minded 
bif^otry and cruelty, allowing, at the same time, full latitude to every 
kind of licentious excess ; while it debarred him from the exercise of * 
humanity aihi toleration. A good measure of the nature and exteifi^f 
his rdUgiouB knowledge and filings is acquired, by the anecdote res^ 
pecting Fontpertuis and the Duke of Orleans. Whe^ the latter was ^ 
going into Spain, Louis objected to his taking the former with him, 
because he was a Jansenist; but withdrew the objection when assured 
by the duke that^ie Was only an atheist I ^ \ 
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four year®.”* 'iSome idea may also be^formed of the kind 
of furniture of his dungeon, from the circumstance, men- 
tioned by S. Mars, that, uj^on the removal of his prisoner 
from the fort of Exiles ts> the Island of St Marguerite| in 
1681^ his bed had been sold, because it was so old and 
broken as not to be worth the carriage ; and that all his 
furniture and linen being added to it, the sum produced 
by the sale was only thirteen crowns.^ 

It may be worth remarking here that the letter of 
Louvois, respecting Matthioli’s clothes, is a sufficient 
answer to the absurd stories with regard to the richness of 
the lace, &c. worn by the Iron Mask ; and the relations 
from St. Mars himself of his threats to hi| prisoner, of 
even corporal punishment^ no less disprove the erroneous 
accounts of the extraordinary respect shown to him. 

In the year 1681, St. Mars was offered the government 
of the citadel of Pignerol, which he declined accepting, 
for what reasons we are not told : Louis, who was anxious 
to recompense his services as a gaoler ef State prisoners, 
then gave him the government of Exiles, § a strong fortress 
and pass near Susa, on the frontier of Piedmont and the 
Brian 90 nnois, which was vacant by the death of the Duke 
de Lesdiguieres ; at the same time augmenting the salary 

• M. Rom (Fazillac), quoting from an unpublished letter of Louvois 
to S*t. Mars, dated Decemoer 14th, 1661. 

f The Prison cti Marshal Bazaino.— The island of St. M^suerito ie 
one of the two lies des Ldrins op^site the picturesque little Mediterra> 
nean wateriug place of Cannes. The fortress was built by Louis XJII. 
in the early pan ,of the 17th century under the auspices of Cardinal 
Bichelieu, and has sustained two memorable sieges — one against the * 
Spaniards in 1685, another in 1746 against the combined forofis of the 
AustriMM Piedmontese. Marshal Bazaine was confined* in tl^is 
fortress, from whence h^made his escape. 

}*Aboiit £1 12s. (id . * • 

6 Exilbs w^ taken from the French in 1708, by the of Savoy^ 
but netored to them by the treaty of Utrecht i * # 

• . - - 2#i 
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attached ix) that situation, so as to make ^t equal to that 
of the towns in Flanilers. Louvois, in a letter dated May 
l^th, 1681, acquaints St. Mars with his appointment;* 
and informs him that “the /wo p^soners in the lower part 
of the tower” are the only ones of those under his care 
at Pignerol, whom the King wishes to accompany hfm to 
Exiles. “The two prisoners in the lower part of the 
tower,” signify, as we have before seen, Matthioli and the 
monk. 

An additional proof indeed, if any were wanted, that 
Matthioli was one of the two prisoners conveyed to Exiles, 
is given in the following extract from a letter of Louvois, 
dated June |9th, 1681: — “With regard to the /effects 
belonging to the Sieur Matthioli which are in your posses- 
sion, you will have them taken to Exiles, in order to be 
given back to him, if ever his Majesty should order him* 
to bo set at liberty.” 

It is to be remarked, that this is the last time Matthioli 
is mentioned by name in the correspondence between 
Louvois and St, Mars — in consequence, it*appears, of what 
is said by the former in his letter before quoted of the 12th 
of May, where he desires a list of the names of all the 
prisoners then under the# guard of St, Mars to be sent to 
him, and adds — “ with regard to the two who are in the 
lower part of the tower, you need only designate them in 
that mafiner, without adding any thing else.’’ This pre- 
caution was evidently enjoined lest the list should fall into 
other hands, while it also shows that the necessity for 
conceqSnent was still considered as strong as ever. 

This is also proved by the precaiftions ordered toj. be 
takene during the •journey of the two pfisoners, lest they 
should bePaleci or spoken to by any one ; an(l by the re- 
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peated orders for their strict confinerndht. — “The intention 
of hft Majesty is, that, as soon as the room at Exiks, 
which you shall judge Ihe most proper for the secure 
^feeping of the two pflsoners in the lower part of the tower, 
shaM be in a state to receive them, you should send them 
out of the citadel of Pignerol in a litter, and conduct them 
there under the escort of your troop.” “His Majesty 
expects that you will guard the two before-mentioned pri- 
soners, with the same exactitude you have made use of 
hitherto.” To these instructions St. Mars returned an 
answer in the same strain, dated ffom Pignerol, as he was 
on the point of setting off for Exiles. — “ In order that the 
prisoners may not be seen (at Exiles), they will not leave • 
their chambers when they hear mass ; and in order that 
they may he kept the more securely, one of my lieutenants 
will sleep above them, and there will be two sentinels 
night and day, who will watch the whole round of the 
tower, withqpt its being possible for them and the prisoners 
to see and to speak to one another, or even to hear any 
thing of one another. They will be the soldiers of my 
company, who will be always the sentinels over the pri- 
soners. There is only a confessor, about whom I have 
my doubts ; but if you do not disapprove, I will give them 
the curate of Exdes instead, who is a good man, and very 
old ; whom I will forbid, on the part of his Ufajesty, to 
inquire who these prisoners Are, or their names, or what • 
they have been, or to speak of them in any way, or tq 
receive from them by word or mouth, or by writkjg, either 
cobamunications 05 notes.” ^ 

^ Before^St. Mars removed finally to pxiles, he w^t there 
to inspect the fortress, leaving his prisqnftr| under the 
guard of one ofi his lieutenants, which is here nj^ntiooeil 
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to show the falsenesa of the idea that he never quitted his 
m^^terious prisoner. LouVois enjoined him before h/5 left 
them, to arrange the guarding af his prisoners in such a 
manner that no accident mi^ht haj^pea to them during his 
short absence ; and ‘‘ that they might have no intercovrse 
with any one, any more than they had had during the time 
they had been under his charge.” Subsequently Louvois 
desired him not to be more than one night at a time absent 
from Pignerol. 

St. Mars found certain repairs to be necessary to that 
part of the fortress of Exiles, which he deemed the most 
proper residence for “ the two prisoners in the lower part 
^of the tower.” ^ He demanded money for this purpose*, and 
Louvois returned for answer that the King accorded him 
a thousand crowns, on condition he kept the grant a pro- 
found secret, and gave out that the repairs he was making 
were at his own expense. This again was evidently for the 
purpose of concealing from the neighbourhood, that any 
prisoners of importance were to be removed from Pignerol 
to Exiles. 

The repairs of the tower at Exiles first delayed the 
removal of St. Mars, and afterwards he was ordered to stay 
some time longer at Pignerol, in order to receive Catinat, 
who was again sent there secretly, again under the assumed 
name of S^chemont, and again for the purpose of taking 
'possession of Casale. This time the King of France was 
ipore fortunate than he had been in 1679, as Casale was 
actually sold to him by the Duke of Mantua, in the 
autumn of this year, 1681. 

Finally, it appears^ that St. Mars and hk prisoners di& 

not move to Ernies till late in the autumn of 1681. About 
• * * * € ° 
tliis.time,iSt. Mars apparently requested permiesion to Bed 
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and converse Tfith Matthioli occasionayy,for Loftvois writes, 
word is only to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter. The King does^ot disapprove of your visiting 
from time to time t^e last prisoner who has been placed 
in your charge, after he shaU. have been established in hia 
new prison, and shall have left that where he is at present 
confined.” It it rather curious to observe, from this 
document, that St. Mars was permitted to visit his prisoner 
at Exiles, but not while he continued at PigneroL 

The first communication of St. Mars to Louvois after 
his arrival at Exiles which has been published, is dated 
December the 4th, 1681, and relates to the sickness of his 
prisdbers; and the next is a letter, date! March llth,^ 
1682, containing a similar detail to those already alluded 
to, of the precautions he took for the security and solitary 
confinement of his two prisoners. He begins by intimating 
that he has again received a charge from Louvois to that 
effect, and that he continues to guard his two prisoners aa 
severely and exactly as he has ever done, and as he did 
formerly “ Messrs. Fouquet and Lauzun, who could not 
boast that they had either sent or received any news while 
they were in confinement.” He adds, that the two pri- 
soners can hear the people who* pass along the road at th6 
foot of tlieir prison, but that they cannot be heard by any 
one ; that, in the same way, they can see the people who 
are on the hiU opposite theiv windows, but cannot them-, 
selves be seen, on account of the bars placed across their 
room ; that there are two sentinels always watchmg them, 
anrf %ho have alsq orders to prevent the passen^rs stop- 
jUng under thejr windows — and that his own room, being 
joined to* the tower, and commanding a vi^w of the sen- 
tiftels, thft flatter are by Jhis means alifafs* keptf aleij. 
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That, in the inside of the tower, he has m^ide a partition, 

which prevents the pr^st,^who says mass, from seeing the 
prisoners, as well as the servants who bring their f^od — 
which is afterwards carried jn tS ^hem by his lieutenant ; 
who, together with himself, the confessor, and a physician 
from Pragelas, a town six leagues distant, are the ijnly 
persons who speak to them; the physician only being 
allowed to do so in the presence of St. Mars himself. He 
adds, that equal precautions are taken with regard to their 
linen, and other necessaries. 

From this period, we hear no more of St. Mars and his 
pidsoncrs in the published documents, for above three 
years; his nejtt communication to Loiivois being ^ated 
'Dec. 23rd, 1685 ; in which he informs him that his pri- 
soners are still ill, and in a course of medicine. By the 
-expression still being here used, it would seem as if their ' 
malady had been of considerable duration. He continues, 

“ they are, however, perfectly tranquil.” The mention of 
their present tranquillity is certainly an indication that 
their insanity had continued, at least at intervals. 

Shortly after this, the Jacobin* died. Matthioli con- 
tinued ill; and St. Mars, also finding his own health 
failing him, he became convinced that the air of Exiles 
was unwholesome; and petitioned in consequence for a 
change of government. Louis upon this appointed him, 
in, 1687,* ft) that of the Island of St. Marguerite and St. 
Honorat, on the coast of Provence, near Antibes, and 
Ordered him, as before, to take Matthioli with him. 

As ii^the case of his removal to Exiles, so, upo^j^the 
present occasion, St. Mars went first to Ibok at and prepare 
the prism at St. Marguerite, before he cofiveyed his pri- 

* EotI'x (Fa&ltacJ. 
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soner tMfere. ^Previously, however, leaving him for that 
purpose, he writes to Louvois, assure him once more of 
the secrecy and securit^^with which he is confined — “ I 
have given such gopdtf^rdersifor the guarding of my pri- 
*soner, that I can answer for his entire security ; as well as 
for his not now, nor ever, holding any intercouse with my 
Lieutenant, whom I have forbidden to speak to hin^ 
which is punctually obeyed.” 

He afterwards writes again to the same Minister, from 
the Island of St. Marguerite, “ I promise to conduct my 
prisoner here in all security, without any one’s seeing or 
speaking to him. He shall not hear mass after he leaves 
Exiies, till he is lodged in the prison whi^h is preparing 
for him here, to which a chapel is attached, I pledge my 
honour to you for the entire security of my prisoner.” 

St. Mars accordingly returned for Matthioli, and con- 
veyed him to his new abode, in the naanner he had proposed 
doing, in his letter to Louvois, of January 20th, 1687 — 
“ In a chair, covered with oil-cloth, into which there would 
enter a sufficiency of air, without its being possible for any 
one to see or speak to him during the journey, not even 
the soldiers, whom I shall select to be near the chair.” 

In spite of the expectationk of St Mars that, in this 
mode of conveyance, his prisoner would have air enough, 
it appears that he complained of the want of it^ and soon 
fefi ill in consequence. This is mentioned in a letter o^ 
St. Mars, dated May 3rd, 1 687, giving an account of their 
arrival at the Island of St. Marguerite, and is the liist of 
tl^d^orrespondence between Louvois and St. Mai* respect- 
4 qo‘ Matthioli : I arrived here the 30th of last month, 
it ws(s odly twelve days on the jourrfley, in^oonseljuence of 
the illneSs^of piy prisoner, occasioned, a3 hifi saidf by not 
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having as ihucb air he wished. I can aasure ^ou that 
no one has seen him, and that the manner in which I have 
guarded and conducted him during all the journey, makes 
every body tiy to conjecture^who ney, prisoner is.” 

It was probably, during this journey, that St. Mare* 
first made use of a mask to hide the features of Matthioli.* 
Not as has been erroneously supposed a mask made of iron, 
which it will be evident, upon the slightest reflection, 
could not have been borne upon the face for any long 
continuance of time, but one of black velvet,f strengthened 
with whalebone, and fastened behind the head with a 
padlock, which did not prevent the prisoner from eating 
^and drinking, |r impede his respiration.f % 

The identity of Matthioli with the prisoner known by 
the name of ‘‘ the Iron Mask,” is here very satisfacto:^y ^ 
confirmed by circumstantial evidence. We have seen 
that Matthioli and the Jacobin were placed together at 
Pignerol; we have seen that they were designated as “the 
two prisoners in the lower part of the tower^” we have 
seen that “the two prisoners in the lower part of the 
tow^er”. were the only ones who accompanied St.. Mars 
when his government was transferred to Exiles ; wc have 
seen the death of the Jacobin at the latter place; and 
now we find St. Mars conveying a single prisoner, desig- 
nated as prisomr^^ with him to St. Marguerite, with 
^repetition if the same precautions and of the same secrecy 
as on former occasions, to which are added the celebrated 
Mask. Who could this prisoner be but Matthioli? It is 

■' t ' ~ " o 

* belort. ^ ' , 

t Extra^^t of Dniooca’a journal, in Mr, Craufurd’# artlclq^ upon “ lu 
Homino aij Maflfmp do for?’ * 

X Delort. • c 
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-also otserv^le, that in all the vjxious ac<?ounts of the • 
Irc|p Mask, though the dates are made to vary, he is 
always said to have byn originally confined at Pignerol, 
subsequentlyat th® island St. Marguerite, and finally 
to have accompanied St. Mars to the Bastile. 

^ The prison of MatthioU, at the Island of St. Marguerite, 
was a room lighted by a single window to the north, pierced 
in a voiy thick wall, guarded by bars of iron, and looking 
upon the sea.* During his residence in this^place, his 
valet, who, as may be remembered, had been arrested by 
Estrades, and who had served his master ever since his 
confinement, died, and was buried at midnight, and with 
great secrecy. To supply his place, j woman of the 
neighbourhood was asked if she would undertake to wait 
upon the prisoner. At first she consented to accept of the 
place, imagining it might be a means of benefiting her 
family ; but afterwards declined it^ upon learning that she 
was to be cut off from all further intercourse with the 
•world, and never even to see her family againt Whether 
any one was eventually found to undertake the office, does 
not appear. 

Among the erroneous anecdotes that have obtained 
•credence with regard to the Iron Mask, there are two, br 
rather apparently two versions of one event, which is said 
to have taken place while he was at the Island of St.* 
Marguerite, but which is .proved to be incorrect, by^a 
letter published by M. Roux (Fazillac). 

One version of the story states, that the mysteriSus 
«]^oner wrote his name and qualities with th^ poii^t of a 

•• PajJbn in his “ Histoire |:^n^ale de Provence” mforfiifl ns that he 
went to see the room. * * t 

** -f Hiet^re g^ndrale de Prevence, d^ P6re Papon.’* 
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knife upon a^silver plq,te, and threw it out of^his window^ 
that it was picked up byia fisherman, who could not read, 
but brought it to St. Mars; an(lr,that the latter, having 
ascertained that the man couid not rgad, released him.* 
The other version is, that the prisoner covered one of his 
shirts with writing, and then threw it out of window ; a 
Monk found it, brought it to the Governor, and assured him 
he had not read it ; but was himself found dead in his bed 
two days^ afterwards, and was supposed to have been 
assassinated.f The origin of these stories, is evidently to 
be found in a letter from St. Mars to the Minister, J dated 
June 4th, 1692; in which he informs him that he has 
been obliged to ^inflict corporal punishment upon a Pro- 
testant minister, named Salves, who was a prisoner under 
his care, because he ivould write things vpon his pewter vessels^ 
and on his linen^ in order to make known that he was impri^ 
soned unjustly^ on account of the purity of his faith. Thus 
we see that this anecdote, which has been twisted into the 
history of the Iron Mask, had, in fact, no relatfon to him. 
And this circumstance should put us on our guard with 
respect to the many other marvellous stories, which have 
probably been pressed in the same way into the service. 
It is also worthy of remark that the public having deter- 
mined that the Iron Mask wiis a great Prince, every thing 
was related in a manner to favour this opinion — and thus 
the pewter ^of the obscure Salves was turned, in the 
anecdote, into silver plate. 

* See “Melanges d’Histoire et de Littdrature,” by Mr. Quintin 
Craufurd. ^ ^ 

f S®'b the same work of Mr. Quintin Craufurd. i 
j This must have been Louis Francis Le TelKerj jljlarquis de I3ar*-t 
bezieux, whb, in the precedfoig year, had succeeded his father ,*'Louvuis, 
in the post of Secr^ary of State for the War Department. He was an 
indolent bU interiifeeiit Minister.— Died jn 1701, aged §3. " 
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Aftfer elewn years’ tedious confinement at*the Island of 
Stt^Marguerite, Matthioli aocoi^panied St. Mars to the 
Bastilo, t5 the governj^ent of which the latter was ap- 
pointed, upon th^ death tof M. de Bezemaux, which 
occurred in the last days of 1697.* 

Before his departure from St. Marguerite, St. Mars 
wrote to the Minister to request that secure lodgir^ 
might be provided for him and his prisoner during the 
journey; to which he received for answer, ‘‘It will be 
sufficient that you should lodge as conveniently and se- 
curely as you can, by means of payjnent.” f 

St, Mars accordingly set forth on his journey to the 
Baitile, early in the autumn of 1608, an(Jin the course of 
it lodged at his own estate of Palteau, which he probabfy 
considered a securer resting place for his prisoner than 
any inn could have been. An account of his visit to 
Palteau has been given by one of his descendants, of 
whose accuracy no reasonable doubt can be entertained. 

It is thdte stated, that the masked prisoner arrived at 
Palteau in a litter, which preceded the one in which St. 
Mars himself travelled. They were accompanied by many 
men on horseback, and by the peasants who had gone to 
meet their landlord. St. Murs always ate with his pri-^ , 
soner, and the latter sat with his back to the windows of 
the dining-room, so that the peasants who were in the 
court could not see whether he kept his masl^ t)n while at 
meals ; but they observed thiat St. Mars, who sat opposite 

1 — 

^ Delort. 

•, V Delort, quoting from an unpublished letter (probablfr frojjp Bar- 
* bezieux), dated Au^st 4th, 1698.— It may be as well to mention heie 
^that M. Dolortefreqiiently quotes portions of letters from the French 
Arcbivel, but does not publish them in Ms appendix, ^hen in the 
course of this narrative the name of M, Delort is as an authority, 
•'it is, for thj moat port, under those circjunstancoS * • 
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* to him, had two pistqjs placed by the side 5f his plate. 
They, were served by a*single servant, who brought/oll 
the dishes from the ante-room, i|here they were placed, 
and always when he came in* or wAit#out shut the door 
very carefully after him. When the prisoner crossed tlje 
court, he always had his black mask over his face. The 
peasants also observed, that his teeth and lips were seen, 
that he was tall of stature, and had grey hair. St. Mars 
slept in a bed which had been put up close to that of his 
prisoner.* 

St. Mars and Matthioli arrived fit the Bastilc on the 
18th of September, 1698, and the former immediately 
w^nt to the Minister to apprize him of their arrivfl.l 
This event is thus commemorated in the journal of M. 
Dujonca4 who wtis for many years the Lieutenant of the 
King, at the Bastile : — “ Thursday, 18th September, 1698, 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, M. de St. Mars, Governor 
of the Bastile, arrived to take possession of his office, coming 
from the Islands of St. Marguerite and St. Honorat, bringing 
with him in his litter an old prisoner, whom he had under 
his care at Pignerol, of whom the name is not mentioned ; 
who is always kept masked, and who was first placed, till 


* Snell is the account given by M. de Faltean, the direct descendant 
of St. Mars, in a letter to Freron, dated Palteau, June 19th, 1768. It 
was published dU the Ann^e Litt^rairo” for that year, and has since 
b^en republish^ by Mr. Cranfnrd, inliis paper on the Iron Mask, 
f Delort. • 

The place of Lieutenant de Boi,” at the Bastile, was created by 
Louis the Fourteenih, for M. Dujonca, who had been “ Fxempr of one 
of the regiments of the King’s Body-guards. He acquires great crgkt 
by his ^ndea^ours to procure the release of the pri supers under his c.4re,; 
whom, upon inquiry, he found to be unjustly detained. Some one . 
represented U).hjm that ho would deprive himself of a great portion of*' 
his profits by th&c: ^minislung the number of prisoners— to ho 

replied, J^can of|?yJo(e my money, tAese mhappypeopU or^dtprivtd ^ 
ofv3ka{ XB more valuable to them 0an even life itsdf, *1 ' 
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night, In thi tower of the Basiniere,* and whom I con^ 
ducted afterwards myself, at o’clock at night, to the 
thir^ chafhber of the t|^er of the Bertaudiere ; * which 
chamber I haid taken^are t« furnish with all things neces- 
* sary before his arrival, having received orders to that 
effect from M. de St. Mars. When I conducted him to 
the before-mentioned chamber, I was accompanied by the 
Sieur Rosarges,f whom M. de St. Mars also brought with 
him, and who is charged to wait upon and take care of 
the aforesaid prisoner, who is fed by the Governor.’’^ 
Dujonca’s account is confirmed, by the extracts of the 
Register of the Bastile, published in the work entitled 
“ I«L Bastile devoilee.” § J 

The placing of the prisoner, on his first arrival, tem- 
porarily in one part of the Bastile, and afterwards removing 
him by night to another, appears to have been done for 
the sake of greater secrecy ; and Ve see by this, as well as 
by the account of his visit to Palteau, that the precautions 
against thS possibility of discovery of his name and cha- 
racter were in no way diminished. 

He certainly continued, from all accounts, to wear his 
mask from the time of his arrival at the Bastile till his 
death. We learji from the persons who saw him at 
Palteau that he was tall of stature ; and an old physician, 


These towers are supposed ta have been so called ^«iu the names 
of the architects who built them. • ^ 

f Rosarges was made Major of tlfe Bastile by St. Mars. 

X Extract from the Journal of Dujonca, first published by Griffet^ 
tlmn by St. Eohe, an^l subsequently by Mr. Craufurd, 

• V Names and qualifies of the Prisoners.— An old pijsoner from 
Pimorol, obliged afVays to wear a mask of black velvet, who^l name 
• find quality hav%never been known. Dates of their Entries,— Sept I8th, 
IfdiS. At three o’clock in the afternoon, flnfrrriir^i iihri Tmii iiiii 
Dujdnca, Volume 87. Reasons for their detentijl^It was never 
•luiown. • • # w • 
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who had attended hi^a at the Bastile whed he was ill, 
desci;Jbed him (if we ma5' credit Voltaire) as well mad§,, of 
a brown complexion, and possessing an agreeable voice. 
He attended mass occasional!/, and Vrae forbid in his way 
there to speak to any one. The invalids were ordered Jo 
fire upon him if he disobeyed.* He is also said to haye 
oocupied himself a good deal during his confinement with 
playing on the guitar.*]’ 

These g,re all the particulars, worthy of credit, to be 
collected respecting Matthioli during his confinement at 
the Bastile, which lasted rather more than five years. He 
died there after a few hours’ illness, November 19th, 1703, 
I^ujonca’s journal gives the following account of his de- 
cease and interment. 

^‘Monday, 19th November, 1703. The unknown pri- 
soner, who was always masked with a mask of black 
velvet, whom M. de St. Mars brought with him when he 
came from the Island of St. Marguerite, and whom he 
had had the care of for a long time, having found himself 
rather more unwell when he came out from mass, died to- 
day, about ten o’clock in the evening, without having had 
any considerable illness. M. Girault, our chaplain, confes- 
sed him yesterday. Death ‘having come suddenly on, he 
was not able to receive his sacraments, and our chaplain 
only had tiijge to exhort him for a moment before he died. 
Fe was interred on Tuesday the 20th November, at four 
in the afternoon, in the churchyard of St. Paul, which is 
oiir parish. His interment cost forty livres.” 

Thjs ea^ract is confirmed in its facts 1^ the registe^^fif 

the Bastile, as well as by the register of burials of thq^ 
, s , — ^ — 

* Wc. CraTifur^, 6n^the authority of Linguei ^ 

tcD^eloxiand Oraufurd. ^ • c 
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churcft of S. Paul, at Paris. The former document also^« 
informs us that he was wragpe(J in “a winding sheet d 
new lineif,” — and the ]j^tter, that he was buried in the 
presence of Rosar^eg, MajVr of the Bastile, and of Reilh, 
Surgeon-Major of the same prison. 

^ In the register of the church he is designated by the 
name of Marchialy, and his age is entered as forty-five ; 
assertions which are both of them evidently incorrect, and 
probably only made in order to mislead the curious. At 
the time of his death, Matthioli was sixty-three years of 
age, as appears from the date of his birth before given. 
Shoitly before he died, he told the Apothecary of the 
B^tile that he believed he was sixty ^ears* old — a de- 
gree of inaccuracy as to his own age, whicJi is easdy 
conceived in a man who had been so long and so rigor- 
ously imprisoned. His confinement had lasted above 
twenty-four years. 

After the decease 9f Matthioli, every thing was done to 
endeavour to destroy all trace even of his former existence. 
His clothes were burnt, as was all the furniture of his 
room ; the silver plate, the copper, and the pewter, which 
had been used by him, were melted down ; the walls of 
his chamber were first scraped, and then fresh white- 
washed; the floor was new paved; the old ceiling was 
taken away and renewed ; the doors and windows were 
burnt ; and every corner was searched in ^ich it was 
thought any paper, linen, of other memorial of him might 
be concealed. • 

^ ^Thus were continued, to the very last, the same extra- 
■ ordinary precafltions against discovery, which mai{;ed the 
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'Vjiole imprisofimentof mysterious prisoner J aoiaspum- 
stance^ which of itself eertajnly affords a strong conffraiation 
of the fact, that the Iron Mask of^^he Bastile^ wa^ one and 
the same person with the Count MatthioU^ who had been 
so secretly introduced into Pignerol, and so mysteriously 
conveyed from place to place by St. Mars. But the actual 
piwf of this is only to be found in the documents which 
form the groundwork of the preceding narrative; and 
which, undoubtedly, do present a most convincing and 
satisfactory chain of evidence upon the subject. 

An important corroboration of this evidence is also 
derived from the well-attested fact, that Louis the Fif- 
te(?pth, who is allpwCd, on all hands, to have known the 
history of the Iron Mask, affirmed, more than once, that 
he was the minister of an Italian sovereign. He told the 
Duke de Choiseul,* on one occasion, that he knew who 
the Iron Mask was; and, upon the Duke’s questioning 
him further, would only add, that all the conjectures hitherto 
made upon the subject were erroneous.^ The Duke then 

* Stephen Trancis, Duke de Choiseul, Prime Minister under Louis 
the Fifteenth, for above twelve years. A man of bome talent, but an 
unskilful and extravagant minister ; in spite of which, on his disgrace, 
(through the means of Madame du Barri, in 1770) be was turned into a 
martyr, by the influence of the ladiefl of the court, who were angry with 
the King for choosing Ins mistresses from tho lower orders, instead of 
among them To do him honour snuff-boxoB were made, bearing the 
head of Sully on one side, and that of the Duke do Choiseul on the other. 
One of them ln^g shown to Sophie Arnoud^ the actress, celebrated for 
lies repprtees, she looked at the two sides, and said, C’est la recede — e( 
la depense.” 

t^This first answer of the king ought not to be entirely overlooked; 
ss, it will be remembered that, at the time it was made, the minister of 
tho Duke of Mantua had not been zpentioned by any one as the Iren 
Mask suggested to ha^ been that prisoner, by the BaJ^^ 

do Hoiss, in a letter to the authors of the “Journrfi Encyclopddique,” 
dalod Phalsbourg, .tune 2flth, 1770; in which he sronqded his opinion 
upon a lrlteh,’"I^U8hed m*a work entitled L’lIistoTre Abr‘gde'de 
I’lCiiropo,*’ piibli^o^ ^t Leyden in 1687; gi^g a detailed account of 
ilio ar^ebt,^y French agents, of a secretary of the Duke of ^Mantua, 
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Jjepged Madalaie de Pompadour ♦ iw^ho it* 

was ; she /iid so, and his reply W 4 fcs, “ The minister an' 
Itali&n prime The Duke de Choiseul, unsatisfied by 
this reply, which he ^onsid«red ta be only an evasion, 
4ook another opportunity of again applying to the King 
upiito the subject, who again answered, He believed that the 
prisDmr was a minister of one of the courts of Italy ^ 

Thus has the ill-fated Matthioli been identified with the 
Iron Mask, and traced through his long and dreary prisofi 
to his grave. It is probable that much of the illusion and 
interest which accompanied the mysterious appellation of 
the Iron Mask^ will be destroyed by the certainty of who 
he re^y was ; as well as by the comparativ<^insignificance ^ 
of the personage who has successfully laid claim to the 
title. Still it is surely satisfactory that truth, after being 
^o long overwhelmed by error, should be at length 
triumphant. 


FINIS. 


M. Dutens, in his ** Correspondance Intorcept^e,” published in 1789, 
held the same opinioD, grounded upon the same authority. He after- 
wards repeated the same opinion in his “ M^moires d’un Voyageur, qui 
se repose.” Finally, M. Boux, (Fazillac) m 1801, published his work 
upon the Iron Mask; in which he supported the same opinion; and 
attached to the Secret^’y the name of Matthioli. 

* Jane Auntoinette Poisson, married to a financier named Le Hormand 
d*Etio1es; created Marquis de Pompadour by Louis the Fn^nth, of 
whom she was first the mistress, and aft( rwards the minister of his dis- 
graceful debauches. At her death, in 1^65, the King showed no signs 
of grief ; and on seeing her funeral go by bis windows on a rainy day, 
his only remark was, La Marquise aura aujourdhui un mauvais temps 
pour SM voyage 1” v ^ 

f MMkme Campan motions having\eard Louis the Sixteenth li^l] 
his wife, that the Count de Maui'epas (who, both from his age and 
situition, was very likely to know the truth,) ha^ informed ys5?«hat the 
Iron Mask wfls “ a j^soner dwgerous from his intriguiht disposition, 
and a subject of the Huke of Mantua.” « • J ^ ^ 
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